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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide discusses an English language 
arts and basic skills program for the elettientary school grades. The 
program is designed to reflect the learner's point of view. The 
authors argue that education is not so much a matter of objictives or 
subject content as it is a matter of «hat happens to the student. 
Accordingly, this guide discusses teaching methods and activities 
that reflect what happens to students when they use language. The 
le begins by discussing assumptions and expectations of the 
rram. It then describes activities that reflect stages of a 
language cycle beginning when we become awari that a speaker or 
writer has said something to us. These stages, the major divisions of 
the guide, are identified as (■1) "the way others say things are," (2) 
"the way I say things are," (3) "the way I say things might be," (4) 
"the way I say things should be," and (5) "the way I say I am," The 
guidi also includes a discussion of basic skills for the writing 
program and supplementary material (teaching suggestions for "Magic 
Monients, " notes on improvisation, creative writing-'newspaper) that 
may be used with the guide. [See relattd documents CS 200 358, CS 200 
359.] (Author/Dl) 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EOITION 



Draft Two of the Betlevue Engitsh Language Arts and Skills Program Is a, 
ramarkable document. Draft One wis a consfderable achisvemtnt in that 
district-wide commltteti of teachers and parents could agree, even in a 
tentative way, upon a single set of EKpectations for all students in the 
Bellevue schools. Having arrived at a first draft of these experiences 
in English, the amount of work that fol lowed in writing sample activities, 
producing EEE klti, and correlating pages of New Directions in English j, 
was truly prodicjious. 

In the light of thli great amount of work, I find it remarkable that the 
Curriculum Department and contributing teachers would, at the end of the 
first year, take the trouble to Interview every teacher of English Language 
Arts in every building of the district, invite criticism, then go back to 
the drawing board to produce the kind of program that even more nearly 
represents the wishes of the majority. 

This is a responsive and responsible procesSi In a democracy there can 
be no other way, and I consider It a tribute to Bellevue teachers that 
they should embrace such a process In searching for better ways to teach 
children. 

Clearly, each of us has an obligation to help carry out this program. 
Teichers will need to work with It and contributa to it, department leadars 
and principals will need to help introduce and implement it, curriculum 
representatives will need to provide in-service training for It, And none 
of us should be surprised if It Is necessary to revise the program again, 
and yet again, until we are satisfied that it represents' the finest educa- 
tlonil experience possible for the students entrusted to our care. 




Wl 1 1 lam H, Morton 
Superintendent of Schools 
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THINGS WE HOPE YOU WILL LIKE ABOUT DRAFT TWO 



l-^^t year we gave jj_ tr^^ an£ said te) 1 u£ what you think . 

Some teachGrs said that the Expectations are not clear enough, so we 
tried to rewrite them in the cleorest possifjle langgage. 

Other teachers said that they sound too much ttke"* objectives, so we 
tried to rev/rrte them to be experiences as clearly as possible. 

New teachers and practice teachars said thanks for giving us at least 
Something to go on, 

Parents said thank you for telling us what our children are supposed 
to learn. We hope we've done that again. 

The board of education said shw us the basic skills, so we put all the 
basic skills In one handy section behind Its own divider tab. 

PrincipaJs said more in-sarvlce Is needed, so wa hjve created a format 
that lends itself more read! ly to swapping ideas. 



People who care about people said that the program uses "his" and "he" 
when people of both sexes are meant. So the Expectations have be>*n 
purged of chauvinist expresiions, but not all af the actlvlt^les h.ive 
yet been edi ted. 

Everybody said you have too many activities for the First sections but 
not enough in later sections. So we tried to gat more activities 
In all sections . 

Most people lald it's an entertaining if not proven idea that there can 
be just a single set of expectations K-12, so we kept Just one list 
hoping that English really is the same subject K-12, 

Nearly everybody said it's a good Idea to have published a program based 
on the exchange of Ideas iround common Expectations and not try to 
tell us how to teach, so we kept that feature. 

Some things still haven't eolved.- 

m still don't krmj m bast order for the Emp&otatione so you'll 
nave to make your mm sequanae, 

mamiiwmd mmy more aativities, so we enaoumge you to oon^ 
trvbute them, - a - 



We Btitl am very far behind on the produotion of triple E kits. 
After pi^Uaat%on of this notebook, in-aeroioe and kit produaHon 
are our next vriorities, 
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Space does not afford mention by name of all the Individual - 
parents j coniultanti, teachers, and itudenti who have con- 
tributed their thinking to thU program through coffee houri, 
faculty meetings^ department meetingis and committee meetings. 
The district's debt, however, would be ineomplately recorded 
without grateful acknowledgement to the following groups i 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THOSE RED INDEX TABS 



The organizition of this yeir's edition of the program is an 
attempt to reflect the learnep's point of view. For the 
learnir, school is not so much a matter of objectives or 
subject content, as it Is a matter of what happens to us. 
"Today, the teacher read to us." "Yesterday, she took us 
for a walk," "Tomorrowj she's going to put us into groups," 

The index tabs represent what happens to us when we use 
iangyage. In a common instance, a language cycle begins 
when we become aware that a speaker or a writer has said 
something to us. We respond — In the most genera 11 led terms*- 
by saying (1) That's the way h& saya things aps. Then we are 
inclined to add {2} T%i8 is hM I say things ars> In doing 
so, we are likely to continue with a speculation (3) This is 
the way things mght be^ or an affirmation (4) This is the 
way thirds ought to he* Having said so muchi we are led 
natural ly to wonder (5) What m I like^ myself? 

As much for a klndergartner marching to the rhythm of a 
story, as for a twelfth grader struggling with patterns of 
light and dark imagery in Hacbeth , the statements above 
describe an important way we uie^ language to bring order to 
our experience* We have chosen it for this program because 
we think it is one way of making sense not only to kids but 
to everyone who wonders about the organization of English as 
a school subject. 



Due to non-reproduclbility, the infonnation on the tabs hai 
been transferred to the first page of each section. 
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ASSUMPTIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 



THE DEVELOPMENTAL EXPECTATIONS 
Of The English Language Arts Program Of The Bel levue Public Schools 

Second Wofkjng Draft 



I. THE WAY OTHERS SAY THINGS ARE 

Languaga involves our understanding of what iomeone else has writtin or said; 

thie is the way hm aaye thirds ore* * * 

Each Student In The Bellavue Schools Will Have The Opportunity ^ 
One Or More Times i 

K To read the literature of our own culture and to respond to what has 
been luggested about whit It means to be human 

2. To read at least soma literature frc^n other cultures and to reipond to 
what has been suggested about what it means to be human 

3* To feel another person's feelings, to perform another person's actions, to 
be transported to other places and times through literature 

^. To axperience the impact of conflict and mood In literature; to eKplore 

the connection between these and plot, setting, theme, and characterization 

5* To explore the Ideas of an author, composer, film maker, or artist: what 
does this person speak about (the topic)? What does this person say it's 
like (the comment)? 

6. To experience the wr 1 ter^ss-^art i st ' s means of picture^making: Images, 
metaphors, symbols 

7- To experience the expression of an Idea in a variety of waysi from writing 
and from speaking, from different cultures, from different times, from 
different points of view, from different forms i from different levels of 
concreteness * 

8. To interpret a person's statement or act as a dramatic things the person 
as actor, the person's statement as action, the person's listeners as 
audience, the person's location as scene, the person's reaions as purpose^ 
the person's manner as method 

9, To conildar the impact of time, place, and context upon another person's 
idea 
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10. To consider the statement of another person as a value judgment; to assess 
the vaUdlty of the suggestion that all value judgments are autobiographical 

11. To evaluate what other people say using such standards as reliability, 
accuracy, and others that are self made; to support the standards chosen 
and the fairness of their applicatfQn 

12. To probe for understand i ng of an intended meaning which has been delfberately 
maiked through i rony , fable ^ aKaggera t ion , understatement ^ a I legory 

13. To explore the marvelous variety of ways human beings have invented for 
associating ideas* agreement and disagreement p cause and effect i 
similarities and differences, class if icat ions and categories^ time and 
space, to mention a few 

14. To investigate the many ways in which people's perceptions and attitudes 
are formeri. and changed 

15* To hear the English language fn many of Its varieties: dialects^ styleSy 
vocational terminologies, f ormi ^ levels of usage 

16. To experience non-verbal communication and the si lent spots In language: 
gestures t facial expression, pauses, quiet spaces 

17. To be the audience for writing or speaking which vigorously attempts to 
convince; to identify the methods of the writer or speaker 

18. To explore the ways In which language changti 



11. THE WAY I SAY THINGS ARE 

Language involves our response to what someone else has written or said; 

this is the way I aay things ots* * * 

Each Student in The Bellevue Schools Will Have The Opportunity , 
One Or More Times; " ~ 



19, To apply drafting skills in written CQmpositioni expressing great quantities 
of Ideas without conscious consideration for editing or preierving 

20^ To try out and apply means of generating ideas, such asi asking many 
questions, seeing new combinations and connect ions » finding analogies 

21* To translate Into language Information that comes frcxn the senses 

22, To deal with an idea on various levels of concreteness from specific to 
universal 
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23* To cast ideas into the subject-pred ieate form eommon to most languages: 
what am I talking about (my topie or subject), and what m \ saying 
about it (my comment or predicate)? 

2k. To assume various roles in order to test the impact of those rolei upon 
an idea . 

25* To stay with an Idea long enough to see it develpp or change 

26. To express in a verbal way an idea from a non-verbal medium j to asseis 
what is lost, what is gained in the process 

27 t To expreis an idea In a non-verbal medium 

28, To work with the constructions of wordi for i larger vocabulary 

29* To apply editing skills in written compositions making appropriate 

ielections and arrangements of draft for variuus audiences, for various 
purposti, in various formSp with incredsing attention to the authenticity 
and clarity of one's own ''voice'- 

30. To express an Idea with one's own consideration for form: a poem, a 
story, a written sketch, or whatever Qhoice one might make of his own 
accord 

3K To revise ideas reflecting the reactions of i live ludience 

32p To apply preserving ski 111 In written Gomposition: spelling, punctuation^ 
cap! til iiat ion^ usage, appearance 

33- To present an idea through speaking, both formally and Informally, In 
discussions, skits, panels^ oral preientat ions 

34. To have a piece of one's work pub If shed 

35. To be involved in a dialogue about one's own writing and the writing of 
other students 

36. To work together on a common project 



III. THE WAY I SAY THINGS MIGHT BE 

Language Involves our statiment of* what we have imagined, dreamed ofj 
speculated upon; this is thB way I Bay things might be, , . 

Each Student In The Bellevue Schools Will Have The Opportunity , 
One Or More Timesi ~ ^ 
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37. To respond to a iPtuation in which no obviously correct aniwer can be 
deterrnined ; to deal with possibi 1 1 ties father than certiJntfei 

38. To confront a situation that will itimulate a variety of alternative 
responses or questions; to share the responses and questions with other 
students 

39* To ipeculate on how something came to be the way it Is or to be said the 
way it was said 

^0, To confront events that require predicting possible effects 
^1 . To ipeculate about what people might become 

42, To invent, expand, and transform senteneei 

43. To experiment with word invention; to ipecutate about outcomei of our 
changing language 

kk. To investigate the difference, if a statement had been made by a 
different person or in a different time 



THE WAY I SAY THINGS .SHOULD DE 

Language Involves our response to what we have inquired of, inveit Igated ^ 
researched; this is th& way I aay things ahauM hm, , . 



Each Student In The Bellevue Schools Wi 11 Have The Opportunity . 
One Or More Times: 



^5. To encounter a situation In which Judgment must be reserved until all 
of the evidence Is In 

^6. To make and support a value Judgment 

kl. To generate alternatives for specific action; to pursue to a conclusion 
i single course of action; to assume responiibi 1 i ty for the results 

48, To be involved In establishing criteria for selecting the best i^^ay of 
doi ng something 

^9* To seek out criteria for the best way of communicating In a specific 
situation 

SO, To attempt to persuade another to one's own belief 



V. THE WAY I SAY I AM . 

Language involves a private stittinent to oursilvis^ 
this is the way I m, . » 



Each Student In The Bellevue Ichooji WiirHavi Thi Opportunity , 
One Or More Times: 



5K To state to one's self a vliw of thi rilationihip betwitn thi stlf and 
other people, other placii, othtr times' 

52. To weigh the personal constqueness on oniSilf and on otheri of t^a various 
-identities one might try out or ineouragi In onasilf 



ALL NUMBERS ARE FOR EASE OF RIFIRENCi; THIY DO NOT IMPLY A SIQUINeE 
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THE WAY OTHERS SAY THINGS ARE 



Elementary Junior High Senior High 



Good books: Benjie's Blanket by Myra Brown 

City Under^ the Back Steps by Lampman 

1^ <« 

You might begin the discussion by reading the poem, Speak, I Say, I Talk,** 
by Arnold Shapiro, Discuss the animal sounds that the author says these 
particular animals make. Do the words sound like the actual sounds of the 
animals? (purr, hoot, buzz) Have the children experiment with making the words 
In different ss^ays which closely resemble the original sounds of the animals. 
What sounds does Mr, Shapiro say that humans use? Can we make other sounds? 
What are they? You miqht want to make a list of the different human sounds* What 
other animals make sounds? What sounds do they make? You might want to expand 
the poem through adding lines about the animals which the children suggest* 

Try reading the Doem In a choral form. One of the many poss i bi 1 1 1 ies I s to have 
the chi Idren supply the sound of each animal as you mention It. You might want 
to assign animals to various children in the room* Then they listen carefully 
as you read the poem so that they come in with their sound at the appropriate 
1 1 me • 

Children may want to v^rite their own short poems about the sounds which their 
pets or other animals they know make. You may also want to extend this Intro** 
duction of onomatopoel a by talking about other words that represent sounds. 

I Sneak . 
I Sav . 
I Talk 

Cats purr. 



But I TALK! 

— Arnold L. Shapf ro 

ft A 
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^ Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



.Good books I The House of Sixty Fathers by De Jong 

Lse Lan Fl fas the Dragon Klt# by Herrmanns 
TtkkF Tikkl Tam&a by Arlena Hosel 
Sing Pown the M^n by O'Dell 

^ * ^ 

Many art prints in Classroonis ilnl imi tad depict other Quituresi 
Living In Japan 
Ch i idrsn of As ia 

Children of Australia and the Pacific islands 

Children of Europe 

Children ©f North America 

Children of South Armriea 

Children*s Life in Japan 

Life Among the Esklmoi 

A beiutiful book of i llustrat lofii that nftty also be used for depleting other 
cultures Is The Famj ly of Man ^ 

it it ^ 
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Good books: I Should Have Stayed In Bed by Joan Lexau 
Striped Ice Cream by Joan Lexau 
Where the Wild Things Are by Maurice Sendak 

•A ft * . 

Read the book or see the film, The Red Balloon by Lamorisse. Discuss how the boy 
felt at different times during the story. Could this have happened In America? 
Would anything be different If it happened here? 



To help children understand the background of current black/white racial problems, 
use the following materfals; 

Hj.story of the American Negro , f I Imstrl p/ record 

Ghettos of Amertca^ . f 1 Imstrl^/ record 

Lonnle's Day , film 

Sweet Pea by Jl M Krementz 

Snowy Day by Ezra Keats (primary) 

Current newspaper and magazine articles 

A A * 

Hand to students or orally ask them to find an answer to a question about the 
past. Samples arei Who Invented televlilon? When? 
, What was the Merrlmac? 

What was the name of the doctor 
who de 1 1 vered you? 

Give them overnight to find the answer. The following day have them give. the 
answers they found. Then lead Into a discussion of how they went about finding 
the answers and what tools did they use, auest Ions like the following can be 
eKplored: Where did you get the information? In what ways was language Involved 
in reaching back into the past? What kinds of language did you use? 

Have them give samples of situations In which language is 'used to help man reach 
back into the past for information. 

Art* 

furnfsherehMHr'°""^^.°^ Unquage. published by Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc.. 
rurnishes children with many opportunities to realize and appreciate the beautv 
iL a^r^*; along with standaf^rladfng texts ' 

us arreadfna'L' ' ^"d is radically different from the 

in the ear and thf; .h T ^^^^ °" the premises that language Is learned 

ihan fhP 1 f ' ! sounds of sentences are more Important in our language 
For a^rfcomnuL'^r''-- ^^^^ incorporated Into the prigrlm. 

pages ^n anv oJ JLI'"^ °" f Philosophy of the series, consult the back 
pages in any of the books' teachers' editions. 

comments*for°thl%l^*h^°°^^ f "ompan led wl th a suggested learning sequence and 
comments for the teacher from the author, Bill Martin Jr. This sequence involves 
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many dl fferent language experiences such as picture and word analysis, choral 
reading, storytelling, and creative writing. Enjoyment of language is one of the 
prime goals of the series. These books are available In limited amounts from the 
district warehouse, 

it it 
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To expsrlence the impact of conflict and rtiQQd in IFtsratyre; 
to explore the connect fon between these and plot, setting^ 
theme, and characterization 

m 
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i wsflh Senior Hi gh 

y . Junior High 

/ Elemantary - — 



R^ad a 5torv to the class. 

Read a ^t^J^. Important events and characters. 

2'. Ass inn each student an event or character. 
3 The child then Illustrates his event or character. 
k. Put the series together in a class book. 

* A * 

one way to expose chMdren to the rhyth. of words i. -%-f,/''^S^f e^.";' 

with them. Nursery rhymes ere a good source of this kind of poetry 

One, two> buckle my shoe. 
Three, Four, open the door. 
Five, i5x, pick up sticks. 
Seven, eight, twy them straight, 
Ni ne, ten, big fat hen, 
■8e,in by enjoyin^'the rhyth. together You -V reed or say the po^m.whn^ 

r^li^nT ^r^ryo^o^a t:^V^^^ to cLnt the "one. two" and 

^nothe? group complete the, sentence, "buckle my shoe. 

you may want to have the children Cap the rhythm of a line from the poem as: 

One, two, buckle my shoe 
alci alap olap otcp 

Which word had two syllables for one elapT When did the rhythm. of the Une speed 

up? On which words? 

Have the chl Idran sybstitute words for -buekle^' in line one. 
One, two, __my shoe. 



rattle 
hammer 
pat nt 

take off 
scrl ggle 



Try the ne. words in the sentence, f f'^^^-^Lck uP^f if a'oner two or' 
in what way? Does the new word sound as 9O0d as buckle ^_ 
three syllable word? Will two one-beat words equal one two d 
"takeoff?" 
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Read the below poem to the dhMdren. Discuss how the rhythm Js influenced by 
natural speech patt«rns. Have the chndren write poems following the same 
basic pattern. Asit them to pay particular 
syllables and phrasing. 



poems 

attention to the rhythm created by 



Lone Dog 



I'm a lean dag, a keen dog, a wild dog, and lone; 



— Irene Rutherford McLeod 
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Junior High 



Sen i or H I gh 



Show the film Dream of Wild Horses . Discuss; 

1. What was the f i Im about? 

2. How did it make you feel? 

3. Were the horses afraid? 

k. Was there a leader among the horses? Is it Important to have a leader? 
Was there more than one leader? What happens if there is more than one 
leader? Who or what determines the leadRr among animals or people? 

' it it H 

Let the children listen to ballads and then discuss what messages the haMads 
are trying to convey. Ask if this is a form of communication, and how effective 
IS It as a means of communication? 

Possible selections I Battle of New Orleans . Johny Horton 

Ballad of Davy Crocket . Fess Parker 
Ode to Bi 1 1y Joe , Bobby Gantry 

•it A -k ' 

Read a poem such as "Mtce" by Rose Fyleman to the clasi. Discuss the points the 
poet brings out about mice. Are they good things? Does she think so? Does she 
want you to think so? What are your feelings? You may want to read another 
poem about mice rn which the poet expresses a different attitude toward mice. 
Discuss this poet's comments on the subject. Are they positive or negative in 
nature? What does he suggest to you, the reader? Well, are mice nice or not? 

This may lead into an individual or group project in which children choose a 
topic and collect poems or stories about the subject in which the poets or 
authors display different perceptions related to the topic. These they could 
nut together into a type of booklet for the class library or to be presented 
orally to the ciass. 

I th i nk mf ee 

1^ 




— Rose Fyleman 
^ If ^ 
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After raadmg a poem to the class, have various children role-play words or 
portions of the poem as they talk about the meanings of the poet. An example of 
a poem that lends itself wall to this type of activity followsi 

Cat 

The black cat yawns, 



-- Mary Bri tton Hi 1 ler 



Yoy may wish to have one of the students brfng a cat to school so that they can 
compare the descriptions of the poet to the actions of a realcat. Questions 
related to their own cat observations should also be asked as they discuss the 
observations made by the poet. AHow several I Idren to interpret any one phrase 
trom the poem before moving to another. Ask them how they know that a cat moves 
that way. Have children react to the various interpretations. 
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Senior High 



Uifng a story craated by the class or from a library book, hive the chfldran draw 
scenery and make puppet characters, or use stuffed anfiiials. Using a slide camera 
take sequence-by-sequence shots of the story* Tape the children*! dialogue to 
follow the slide sequence. (See Resources Section for EEE Tape-SUde #1,) 

A A ^ 

Read orally to the class Jonathan Livingston Seagull by Rfchard Bach. Discuss th 
following questions^ 

How was Jonathan different? 

Why was he different? 

Do you think the author was really talking about more than a seagull 
when he was talking about Jonathan? 
Are some people like Jonathan? 

Are people who are different treated like Jonathan was^ treated? 

i« ^ ^ 

The painter-as-artf St offers an excellent introduction to the wri ter-as-artist* 
Following are some good examples: 

At the Race Course by Edgar Degas (no, 16-1) 

Tvio Horses by Hans ErnI (no. 22-1) 
e Horses (no. kk-k) 

The Blue Horse by Franz Marc (44-1) 

The Red Horses (44-2) 

Charges^ by Denes De Hoi ash (no, 7-1) 

Discuss one print at a timei 

HoM/ does this picture make you feel? 

What has the artist done to make you feel this way? ' (Examples: 

color, Ifne, softness^ boldness.) 

What title would you give this picture? 

After discussing several prints, you may want to compare the artists' methods, 
which ones the students responded to, and why. To encourage the chi Idren to 
become sensitive to the work of Individual artists, set out several prints and 
have the children try to identify the works of ''their*' artist. 

One could select many art prints with s tml Ur topies--clown prints, seasonal 
printSp flower prints, face studies—and achieve the san^ expeGtatlon. 



Introduce picture writing through the use of a book on cave man art or Indian 
picture wrftlng. These are available In elementary Ifbraries, Have children 
attempt to Interpret or read projected messages that you have written using 
original Indian picture symbols. These can be projected through the use of 
transparencies or opaque projection. 

Discuss such things as' What can the author tell you through pictures? Is 
anything fmportant left out? ff so, what? Why wasn't it included? What kinds 
of things can be told through pictures? 

Have children write messages using original Indian picture symbols. These can 
be displayed or presented orally to the class. You may want to have children 
develop their own picture symbols which they then use to write brief messages. 
These can then be presented to the class and they In turn can attempt to inter- 
pret the mefisage. 

Discussion of picture writing as a form of thought extension can take place 
during the above activities. 

A * 

Project an ad in which the picture used plays a large part in presenting a 
messaga to the reader. Have the children read the picture In order to interpret 
the message. You may want to block out the words so that they are only 
reacting to the picture. Discuss what It Is that the artist or photographer Is 
trying to convey to the reader* Allow for many Interpretations. Discussion 
could center not only on the power of pictures to convey a message, but also 
their ability to stir the reader to action. 

Have children coileet ad pictures which illustrate the use of pictures to 
convey a message* Students can present their picture ads to the class and inter- 
pret them. You may want to have older children collect or draw a picture which 
they in turn use to project a specific message. 

?v 

Discuss hov/ symbols are a form of visual code. Have the children collect pictures 
of visual codes from magazines and newspapers* Have each child make a symbol 
for another child in the room. Collect the symbols and have the class guess 
which person is being symbolized. 

Person: John 



Symbol t 




Reasons He is always chewing gum 
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The formulas could also be written in the form of a literary riddle: 

runaway rabbit 
'♦• golden watch 



Alice in Wonderland 
(From a pMbllcatlon of The National Council of Teachers of English.) 

* it A 

Begin the activity by reading a poem which uses Ijnagery. Many excellent examples 
are available in the books, The Sound of Poetry by Mary C. Austin and Quaenie B. 
''•'"s, Let's Enjoy Poetry by Rosa I i nd Hughes , and The Reading of Po etry by 
Willfam Sherdon, Nellie Lyons, and Roily Rouault. An example of pictu^- 
language poetry Is* 

Fuzzy Wuzzy, creepy crawly 



— Lillian Schultz Vanada 

After reading the poem, ask the children which words make pictures in their 
minds. Which words let you see what the caterpillar looks like? Which words 
let you see how he moves? Which words let you see how the butterfly moves? You 
may want to have children draw the animals from the descriptions. 

At this point you may want to have the chi Idren role-play a cats rpi 11 ar' s move- 
ments. 'A butterfly's moveTOnts. 

Allow children to dictate or write their o^-tn pi cture- 1 anguage poems. These 
should be shared with classmates in some form. 

A * A ' 

Use the book, the Sun is a Golden Earring to introduce the children to the use 
of personification. This book consists of poems written by. ancient peoples that 
explain natural phenomena. (The sun is a golden earring, v/orn by a beautiful 
woman.) Ask the children to pretend thay are an ancient tribe attempting to 
explain Nature. Have them make up. their own personifications to explain such 
things as the sun, clouds, and thunder. 
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student written poems as 



They 
they 



i n 



Cat 



The black cat yawns. 



" Mary Bpftton MM ler 
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1bt°°t\r^-'° '"I™''"" children to slBilUs Is through reading poetry. Talk 



Tiger-Cat Tim 
Timothy Tim was very small cat 

Edfth Chase 



Sample qusstfonsi Describe Tim, How big Is he? What does - 1 i ke a t i ga 

tell us? What could we say instead of »»Iike a tiger?^' 
Which way of describing him do you like better? Why? 
Do an cats look like tigers? How do theylook? Have 
the chfldran use the pattern, ^^like a . , J' to describe 
other cats they have known. 

The Cock Again 
The cock again 



KIkaku 

Sampia questions. What fs a cock? What Is the rooster doing? How doas 

Kikaku describe the fighting? How. does a lion flqht? 
Does the -like a lion" help us to see how the cock is 
frghting? What does it tell us? What is a mane on a 
lion? What would the mane be on the cock? How else 
might the cock fight? Have the ch I Idren experiment 
with a change in the simile as "like a slug" or "like 
a bull dog." You may want to have the children role- 
p 1 ay the s imi le. 

Motor Cars 
From a city window, 'v/ay up high, " 



-- Rowena Bennett 
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Sample quest tons I What do the cars look 1 i k© to the poet? Why do they 

seem like that to h©r? What are the different things 
that she has watched the ears do? You may want to 
have children role-play the car's act ions (s lowly 
crawl, huddle close, grope their way). What things 
do cars have that remind the poet of a beetle? (Hums 
and drones^ lights, muddy tracks.) Have you- ever 
thought that cars looked Ifka other thingi? What 
other things? What did the car have or do that 
reminded you of the other object? 

Encourage ch I 1 dren to write about the things around them through thg use of the 
siniMe, They may dictate or write a simple sentence or a more elaborata poem 
as the one above. (My cat is I Ike a big gray mouseO * 
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To experience the expression of an Idea In a varie ty of ways: 
frofti writing and from speaking, from different cul tures, from 
different times, from different points of view, from different 
forms, from different levels of concretcness 
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Junior High 



Senior High 



Assign one or two students daily to be ^'newscasters" . They should bring in 
articles of news items and be encouraged to give their personal opinions on 
several articles. 



Have a high school language class or foreign speakers tape a dialog in a 
language other than English. Choose a script that relies on emotion to carry 
part of the message. Play the tape for the class and ask them to listen to 
attempt to interpret what is happening. Discussion of the possible setting for 
the dialog can then be held. Examples of kinds of dialogs Chat might be used are: 
an argument between two peoplep chfldren playing a game involving excitement 
and Joy, someone pleading for help or reacting to some emergency- 
Discussion questions might include: What can you tell from the tape? What do 
you think is happening? .How do you know? Do you understand everything? Why 
not? How could you increase your understanding? What serves as clues to your 
guesses? 



Have children give extmplei of voice or tone clues they have discovered and 
reacted to in their relationships with others. They may want to role-play 
situations In which voice and tone play an Important part in sending a message. 



Discuss the idiom as a form of American code. Ask the children for examples of 
idioms (he lost his head, she got carried away^ etc*)- Discuss how a person 
just learning the language might react to these. Give some examples of Idioms 
from foreign countries. Some examples are listed belw. Ask the children what 
the intended meaning might be* They could develop cartoons for idiomatic 
expressions. For example, the expression lost my head,*' might be Illustrated 
as below: 





John I I lost my head. 

Carl: Why don^t you try the lost and founc 

or 

I don*t see any cracks. How could it have come off? 
Spanish Idioms: • 

Aqui hay gato encerrado = There Is a cat locked up here, 

( I smel I a rat ,) 

Agarrarlo con las manos en la masa - They seized him with his hands In the 

corn, 

(They caught him red-handed,) 
Buscar tres pies m] gato ^ Jo look for to the cat. 

(Looking for trouble*) 
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Senior High 



You may want to visit various locations to discover and describe the "Sound 
Setting." Good possibilities to visit are the docks on a weelt day, the zoo, 
the train station, the airport, a department store, or a farm. 

Tapes of these locales could be used Instead of he actual trip thus eliminating 
information from other sense organs. The ch i 1 dren . cou 1 d then be asked to listen 
to the tape, try to identify the location, and to detect the various sounds and 
Identify them. They also may attempt to describe the sounds which they hear 
You may want to have chi Idren wri te stories based on a sound tape they have heard 
or you may encourage children to make tapes of "Sound Settings" to be played 
for their classmates. f t 

* * * 

Give the children a list of the following types of words and have them write as 
many situations in which they might hear the sounds as they can think bf; whoo 
tap, creak. Jingle, snap. ' 

A complementary activity might be to give them a list of situations and have them 
list all the sounds they might hear rn that situation: stable, restaurant. This 
activity could be followed up by a sensory recording session In which the class 
goes to a particular area and records all the sounds they hear. A composite 
class list could be made and descriptions or stories written. This could be 
used as an activity with any of the other four senses. 

, ■ , ft A ft 

Establish a situation in which something is being communicated, e.g. Father 
clears his throit to warn child that he is talking too much. Have the children 
build a commynication chain using the below outline, 

jg"der M^sage By Means of Receiver's Sense Receiver 

Father auiet Clears Earl Child 

throat 

Have the children develop similar situations and outline communication chains. 
Discuss ways in which the chain might get blocked. Read "Paul Revere's Ride." 
Discuss the communication chain and how it might have been broken. 
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To give the children conerete, physical examples of context and historical back- 
grounds, the following study prints may be used: 

Pioneer Days 

The West 

IT fe in the New Nation 
The New Nation Moves West 



Show to the children prints in which a similar object or scene is painted by 
different artists (horses in Picasso's Guernica . Blue Horses by Marc cave 
paintings Egyptian wall paintings). Discuss the mood of each painting and the 
devices which the artist uses to convey this mood. ^ v 

A similar exercise could be developed with music. Choose pieces which use a 
similar theme (spring, a story, war). Discuss the different ways in which the 
composers or musicians view and recreate the theme. Poetry could also be used 
in the above way. 

Any of the above exercises could be used to motivate student projects. Children 
could draw pictures and write poetry on a similar theme and the i r creat i ons could 
be used to motivate discussion of the differences in perception. 

ju 

Cut movie ads out of the paper, selecting those that contain partial quotations 
("truly outstanding..." Judith Crist). Discuss what impression this state" 
ment makes upon the reader. Does he want to see the movie? Discuss how his 
opinion might change if he had more information. Have the children contribute 
Sfnlti* ^"^nf^S quotations for the movls. ("This is a truly outstanding piece 
°L|^r-"3-; extensions change the meaning of the statement? What 

effect would the extensfon have on the reader? What might his reaction be? 

^ ft >v 

Read the poem, "The Blind Men and the Elephant." in Book 3 of New Dire ctions in 
n '^^ 1 P^f 5' reasons for differences In perception. Show the ch i 1 dren 

a picture of an animal such as a platypus. Discuss how the unsighted men might 
describe that ammal. The children could rewrite the poem, changing the title 
and the reactions of the unsighted men to fit the change In animal. You may 
want to discuss how the unsighted men could have overcome their narrow interpre- 
tations of the elephant. They could i 1 lustrate the new animal as described by 
the unsighted men, (Some sightless people are offended by the term, "bl 1 nd . ") 
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Have the children collect comic strips that sho^/ Intense emotion or action. 
Discuss the way in which the cartoonist conveys this emotion in the dialog. 
How do people convey emotion in the way they talk and in word usage? Have the 
Chi Idren make up an inappropriate dialog for a comic. For example, Dondi is 
being chased through the woods by 3,000 screaming wombats. The child writes 
a dialog in which Dondi is thinking about going to the store for his mother. 

" A ■ . ■ „ , - 

Discuss situations in which we are attuned to a certain type of stimul 1 . For 
examp'e, we might notice people's noses when we are on the way to a plastic 
surgeon or when someone as Just told us we have a big nose. Have children 
brainstorm si tuations in which they might notice the followingr 

f i ngernai Is 

rocking of a boat 

fll lings in a person's mouth 

smog 

Discuss situations in which we tune out certain kinds of stimuli. For example, 
a person driving to work may not notice that he Is driving in a blanket of 
smog or a kid may not even notice that the teacher is talking. Discuss possible 
reasons for this. 

Art* 
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Show the film. The Happy Ov/ls . Discuss with the class the values of the owls. 
How did their values make them happy when everyone else was unhappy? 



Have the class save editorials out of the newspapers for a week. As a class 
or in small groups go throunh the editorfals to see what va 1 ue Judgments the 



author has macJe. 



Read the poem, "Let's Be Enemies" by Janice Udry. or some other poem or story 
that myolves friends becoming enemies. Discyss changes In friendships. Havi 
the children give examples of people who have been friends at times 

others . thmn f f I an He snafn a_ *.u_ j* i < . _ ; 



e • J . . .' ...Biiua St Liiii^s, enemies at 

Others, then friends again. As the discussion develops, the following questions 
might come up: Why do we change our minds about people around us? Does the 
person change? In what way? Is it something about us that changes? What 
fr?end? them when they are our enemy? When they are our 

Using sisters and brothers as a topic for the above activity works well also 
since children have ever-changing perceptions of relatives. 

Let's Be Enemies 
James used to be my friend. • 
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After studying a food familiaf to children, you might want to try a similar 
activity with a completely new food, for example, cavjar. Tell the class that 
the purpose is to explore people's reactions to something unfamiliar to them. 
Have them explore the food for taste, smell, feel, and sight. Ask that they 
note characteristics on paper. Also have them note individual reactions to 
the food and try to pinpoint thei r reasons for rejection or approval. Is it based 
on sanse information? Are there any other bases for reactions? (Possible 
reasons: knowledge of sburce, others' feelings or reactions, taste habits, time 
of day and fullness.) Compare the reactioni with the reactions to the familiar 
food they have tested. 

A it ,U 1 
.» •» 

Have children think of something, maybe food, that they used to dislike, but now 
enjoy. As they suggest things, discuss why they have changed their minds. Had 
the thing changed or had they? What caused the change? 



Have children think of some fear they used to have, but no longer have. With 
young children such things as fear of the dark, of sped f i c an I ma Is , or of 
certain situations are still vi vi d i n the! r mi nds . Have them explore questions 
of fear. What caused you to be afraid of this thing? How did you overcome your 
fear? Why are you no longer afraid of the thing? How do you feel about it now? 
V/hy the change? Did the thing change or did you? Are all people afraid of this 
thing? Why aren't we all afraid of the same things? 

You may want to survey the class for common fears. These can then be explored 
further to speculate on why they are common fears. What are some ways of over- 
coming fears? What should our reactions be to our fears? To others' fears? 

jV sV a 

Have Chi Idren discuss and study their reactions, to adults. Be ipecific In the 
topic. ^ For example, parents at different times, or teachers In different 
situations, the manager of the apartment bui Id Ing where they 1 ive, of the life 
guard at the pool. Quest Ions such as the fol lowing might be Investlfated: How 
do you feel about your mother when she sends you. to bed before you see the TV 
program you wanted to see? When she lets you go • to the movie with friends? 
When she does somethin.r special with you. When you surprise her wl th a Mother's 
Day gi ft? . Why do your feel I ngs change? I s your mother someone new? Are you 
different in some way? in what way has the situation or relationship changed? 
How do you react? How do your reactions change from time to time? Can you 
expl al n why? ; 

You may want to have children role-play their changes in perception and attitudes 
as stated above. This kind of discussion also leads into some posslbl 1 1 ties for 
writing projects related to adults and children's reactions to them. 
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"Perception is not a photographFc but a highly individual process ... and the 
response of individuals may reflect persona! interests, characteristics and 
past experience." ' 

J.W. Creber, Sense and Sensitivity 

Discuss the word "table." If we were all to show a photograph of what each of 
us means by table," would the photographs be identical? What In our experience 
accounts for our differing perceptions of even so common an object as a table? ' 
In a senior high text by Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, words for whi ch we al 1 see 
the same thing are recorded in our brains' "D" circuits (denotation). Words that 
each of us thinks of uniquely because of past experiences are recorded in our 
brain as "C" circuits (connotation). 

Kids can understand better how value Judgments are autobiographical if they 
first understand how our private understandings of words are autobiographical. 

Kids can draw "C" and "D" circuit cartoons for varioui words such as the 
fol lowing. 
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Have the ch i 1 dren eol lect interesting letters to the editor from the newspaper. 
Establish criteria wfth the chf Idran for aval uat i ng the letters. Choose a topic 
and divide the class Into groups, asking each group to brainstorm for ideas and 
develop their ov^n letter. Dear Abby type letters could be developed in a similar 
way. . 

i? ii 
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To eva1uat# what othsr people say using such itandardi 
as rel iibll I ty, accyracy, and othsri that ire self made' 
to support the itandards ehQsen and the falrnais of 
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Write a list of .brand names on the board fh^^ • 
t « of tha product (aKampIes" il^J^l'^^'^'^'.^^^^'^'^S to charaeteris^ 
electric fan, Fri gidai re = cold afr) "Hava thT hM/°'"" ^'^^^^ ^ox » 

the product. They could collect tfie r own samDll.f " '^^"^'ty of 

magaimes and newspapers. Have the chiH^en ef *' f aPPropri ate names from 
for products {extmplei. No-Goal Baska ban" or'll' ^°"^J?^PP'^P^'^^^ nam. 
could be extended into a lesson Ji^tld^d V^'-''^ '^'^'''^ ' This 

D.scuss the connotation of various names Wh. 11 P*°P'^ animals, 
would be a good name for an e ephanrin . T V '^^ "«"«sf What 

nan« The children eould make up ca toons ^h""' -"^l'' would be a bad 

showing the effect of naming. P ' ' N the one illustrated below. 




The book. Ounce, Dice. Trl^ ,n a.cellent resource for 



s activfty, 
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Inform the class that some startling news has Just been revealed by modern 
medical science. Doctors have discovered that pickles can produce death. Pass 
out a sheet similar to the following and allow the children to read the evidence: 

PICKLES CAN KILL 

A recent study by scientists has revealed the terrible truth. 
Pickles can kill. Are yoij taking your life into your hand every time 
you shove one of the sour delicacies between your teeth? Read the 
evidence and discover for yourself: 

...991 of all people killed In plane wrecks have eaten pickles. 
..,1001 of all people who have eaten pickles will eventually 

develop wrinkled skin, brittle bones, and get white hair 
and wi 1 1 die. 

•••97% of all people who have died from cancer have eaten 
pickles, 

...981 of all people involved In fatal auto wrecks have eaten 
pickles. 

Have the chMdren choose a pet hate and develop evidence in a similar way. Stress 
the fact that all evidence has to be true or as close as possible. They cannot 
make up phony-sounding evidence. 
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The follwing are examples from Koch's book. Exaggeration and understatament 
are the key. Every th Ing the child creates Is aQQeptable, excttlng and good. 
It is especially motivating to read eh 1 Idren »s examples before they begm. 

FORMAT Examples i 1 usad to be Kenneth Koch , 

But now I ~, Wishes p Lies, and Dreams 

Available in ESC Library 

- I am 



I a m 

and I feel 



Examples from ehildren six years old: 

I used to be a cherry bomb I am purple 

But now I am papperonU 1 llke elreles* 

I used to be a flag I am, I am, I am 
But now I am a pickle. ^ great salinon, 



1 usad to ba a zoo 

But now I am a zizzer-zazzer^zoOi 

I used to be a baby 

But now I am a paper bag* 

I used to be water 

But now I *m grape juice* 

I am green grass 

I feel like I am strong. 



And I feel like I am 

going zilgley zigley^ 



* * 
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Write severaV unusual food names on the board. Good choices might ineluda 
Baked Alaska, Pigs in Blankets, Let the children guess what each food i tern 
might be* Discuss how they were named. Ask the ch i 1 dren for new name suggsstions 
that might be used for some of the following^ Mashed potato and gravy (piled 
clouds with mud sauce), bubble gum (sugared rubber) * Have the children make 
a list of disguised foods- Al lew time for sharing of the 1 ists and let the 
chl 1 dren guess the f dent i ty of the foods. A f un extens ion mi ght be to have the 
children prepare simple food at home such as carrot sticks* He would write a 
disguised name for each of his items and give each member of the class a choice. 
For example^ someone mf ght choose a "puffy cricket" (one Rice Crisple). 

- 5V 

Supply children with riddles about rhymtng words* They ansv/er the riddles by 
supplying the words that rhyme. Examples follow* 

What IS a word that rhymes wi th log and i s an animal? Hog 

What Is a word that rhymes with fun and means to rove fast? Run 

After you have given the children several riddles , al low them to create riddles 
of their own. You may want to set up a rhyming riddle bulletin board where 
children can place thef r new riddles as they invent them. 

At this time you may want to read poems i n wh I ch rhyme is a key i ngredient . The 
poem, ''Jamboree'* Is especi al ly good to use as an accompaniment to the rhyming 
game dbove. The book. Poems Chi Idren Wi 1 1 Sit Stl 1 1 For , Includes "JarrtDoree" 
and other rhyming poems* It can be purchased through the Scholastic Book Club* 

Jamboree 

A rhyme for ham? Jam* 



, " Davi d McCord ^ 

" ' .; ^ ^ . 

Have the chi Idren wrl te a conversation between two people who really aren't too 
fond of each otheri After each person speakSi write i n parentheses what that 
person Is really thlnkingr 

Harryt My , i t ' s good to sfee you* (What luck, I couldn't avoid him*) 
Hermani You're looking well, (Look at that flaW) 

Discuss situations in which people don't real ly say what they mean. Why do they 
cover up? Dl scuss euphemi sms * Have the ch II dren wri te con trait I ng sentences 
using euphemisms and the more pol tte forms: 
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She is a s lender gi rl * 
vs* 

She IS r skinny girl. 



Euphe 



ml sm 



biassed event 
meet I ng one ' s Maker 
gathered to one's rewerd 
touehed in the head 
mental reservation 
under the weather 
financially embarrassed 
strategic withdrawal 
sanior e! tizens 

cu 1 tural ly di s advantaged peop le 



Mean I ng 

birth 
dy I ng 
dead 
f nsana 
lie 

i 1 1 Of drunk 
vyi thout money 
retreat 
old people 
poor people 



As an Introduction to the writing of tall tales, have the children write 

axagge rat Ions. Discuss the use of exagge^-ations !n speeeh^ Compose some examples 

as a class such as the followlngi 

She was so thi n that .her mother used to use her as a sewing needle^ 
His mouth was open io wide that«*fa bear thQught it was a cave and 
hibernated for the winter* 
or 

«#«the dentist found a bat hanging from a back molarp 

fc it 
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tions and cateflorles, time and space, to nient ion a few 
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Have children bring objects to classify by touch. The labels for groups may or 
may not be developed before the children begin collecting. Examples of labels 
might bei Smooth Things* Slippery Things, Rough ThmgSj Hard Things, Soft Thingij 
TIckly Things* Be sure that children have ample time to explore and discuss the 
objects and the touch discoveries they have made* As new words are used to 
describe touch sensations, a list or chart of touch words might be developed* 
The objects are then grouped under an appropriate label. 



Describe as many settlngi as you can think of In which you might encounter tie 
followingi stale air, dust, popcorn, gasoline^ Choose one word and form a 
chain of association* For example, what does popcorn make you think of (movies, 
skfing, cold nights, etc*)? Choose one of the aisociations and extend as below* 

popcorn^ — > movies^"> King Kong-^> beautiful blond lady--^ mother — ^ 7 

Use this chain as the basis for a poem or a creative story, 

k k ^ 

You might want to introduce the topic through displaying a small tool kit with 
the question, 'Mn what ways is your body like a tool kit?" After children have 
had ample time to think about the question and formulate answers, a discussion 
of the body as a tool kit can take place. Questions might bei What are some 
of the body's tools or tool parts? How are body tools different from tools in 
the kit? In what ways are they better? Not as good? 

A large drawing of the body may be drawn on tagboard for dliplay* You might even 
want to cut it into puzile parts which would fit together along tool lines to 
form the complete body* As body parts or too Is ere Identified and discussed, 
the pieces of the puzzle can be fit togethe"^ formfng the whole* Emphasis would 
be on identification and function of the t -^is* Possible tools are eyes, ears, 
tongue, brain, teeth, fingers, hands, toes, legs, arms. The display can be 
expanded through the use of growing lists of uses of these various tools. These 
may be in the form of pictures or words* 



Select animals with which children are familiar. These might Include dogs, cats, 
rabbits, mice, birds, fish. Have children identify specific tools of each 
animal and make comparisons between the animal and others. Questions ass Is 
there any special tool he has that we don't? How are his tools different? Are 
there tools which we have that he doesn't? What things does this allw us to 
V do that he canlt? 

Younger chl Idren can investigate one animal through the use of a book or a film, 
Diseusiion of the anlmaPs tools and their uses can then develop. Having the 
real- animal In the room Is the most valuable source of additional information* 
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Display examples of tools that serve as body extensions. You may want to ask 
children to bring in samples. Although Lhe real things are always more excitina 
pictures or drawings will have to serv. In many casesf" Allow chMd^n to aij o?e 
the extensions, experifnent with their use, and group them in various ways An 
obvious way would be by the part of the body that they extend. Exaniples are 
rnepphone tape recorder, periscope, wrench, needle, hamTOr, pencil /window 
pole, stilts,, ear, horse, words, sounds. 

Discussions can center around questions like the following^ Are these things 
vlu do'?tf "f^'"'" they different? If you had to group them, how would 
you do ,t? Do some things fit in more than one group? Why did man invent 
extensions? Aren't living tools enough? In what way does this specific tool ■ 
extend man's body? Why Is Ft used? specific tool 



Ask the class for names of as many competitive sports as they can think of. When 
the board -s full, ask the children to make up some eombination names. What 
would a combination of ping pong and base ball be called? (base ponq ball?) 
How might the game be played? Divide the class into groups. Have each group 
brainstorm several new combination games and choose their favorite. Have them 
write rules and practice a pantomime of their garne. 

Examples BOX-PICKLE 

A eombinatlon of the sport of boxing and the game of Pfckle. 

Object of the game- Try to th row a pitched pickle as far 
as you can and box with the first baseman for position on the 
base. To score a point, you must run to f i rst and run home 
without being tagged by the pickle. Upon returning home, you 
must box with the catcher for possession of home. 

Rules: Don't eat the pickle and no sour expressions. 

* rt A 

Tape a series of sounds made by objects familiar to children. Include a variety 
of sounds made by humans, other animals, machines, nature. Play the sounds 
for the class. Have them list the sounds that they heard. (You may want to 
nl^J^t '^^^ T'^ than once.) From the list that the class has made, have kids 
group the sounds in various ways. Some poss ibi IF t ies might be: Animal Sounds ^ 
Human Sounds, Sounds of Nature, Soothing Sounds, Frightening Sounds , Sounds o? ' 
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Discuss the relatfvltv f 

is .ofte. than " " 

Tbe Empire Stat, aulld i ^ , „ .. Taller eh.n 

GIGANTIC THINGS TO ME 

snw flakes 

dust ba] Is 

fleas 

pebbles 
Who am I ? 



".'^^-Hr-—- -n;a.:i.te la.l. , 

. ^'^ iV ' 

objects. In thisi " f-ave chMdJen <=°"'- 

hand. This fs ^c^f • . - have the acfii^i th- ^'^^^'^'^g features. 

what ways are thiv f J-^n?'^'^^^*"^? Are thefr earr Jh ""'^ ^^'^ hair? 

e they ahke? Different? " = same size? Shape? |n 



fst Ifkenesses or differences on the 
Pi f fe reneas 



Both have hair 

Both hsve two ears ^"^^J« whiter Sport Is blaek 

i . one thin ears . 'f 

3fiwrCj tiny ears 



^features and" ^ ? l^^^^-^f",''""' " " - t^'l^t^t.^-f « 

has been call^H i, '"9 features of the nhim,-^ * °^ common 

•work wen"i^^f^^^-'!^- 9-"Pi P-sant the? r s'tfth'"' [ "^'^ ^^^^^ 'ime 

differences anrneonJf"?fncr''* 'IP^ °^ the various groups' ''of' ^""^P^^^n-i^s 
on each others' lut^ l^'^-' ^' chi Idren to chf n D'scussthe 

lists. An example follows: challenge the f terns I isted 



A card could contain plcturei of objects such as car, rowboat, airplane, 
train, camel. Children may produce lists as the following* 



Common Features 



DI f fe rences 



forms of transportation 

things man uses 

things with moving parts 



some altve, otheri not 
some man made , othe rs not 
some move in water, others on 

land, others in air 
made of different materials. 



If avarlable, use the Attribute Games Series of ''Creature Cards" to fllustrata 
classifying* If not avail able, ft is poss"f¥le to make, up your own set using 
the below as a sample* 



These are Snoples; 



Thasa are not Snoples: 





Which of these are Snoples? 
The children could then make up their own cards 

Have chfldren collect pieturei of a partfcular spacies of animal such as pictures 
of dogi. After the pictures have been coMected have the children group the dogs 
in various ways. Some possible criteria might be by size, shape, coloring, 
breed. Discuss the common characteristics which all dogs possess. Have children 
S think up appropriate labels for the groups which they create. 



Writ^ a list of animals en the board. Have the children suggest several ways of 
classiCj^ing the list. Discuss useful ways of classifying. Ask the children to 
classify\the animals In a way that might be useful to a zoo col lector ; a pelt 
hunter; a native; another animal* Compare the groupings and discuss the reasons 
behind varfa^tlons In them, 

^ ^ ^ ■ 
Have the Chi Idren'^l^st things that they might classify in the fol lowl ng ways i 

1. According to function (body parts, car parts) 

2. According to appe^a ranee (people, clothes) . ' 

3. AGcording to persdn^l likes and dislikes (food) 

4. ^According to phys i ca\ cha racterf s t i cs (races, animal groupi) 
5* Accprding to size (people) 
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Discuss the need for some system for organising the classroom library with the 
children. Have them suggest various ways that the books could be grouped for 
bach in loGating and returning materials* As a class, develop various labels 
for the groupings. Study the various books and place them In the correct 
classes. Class members may write the group labels on tagboard and place in 
appropriate areas. Books might be organized under labels such as^ Animals, 
Plants j Poetry, Adventure Stories, Science. You will want to have the children 
key the Individual books in some way so that they can easily be returned to the 
correct area. Colored masking tape on the end is one possibility* 

fi ^ 

The children could be asked to keep a day's diary. This would include all the 
Important experiences that happen to them In one day. They could then take 
the lists and find a consistent way of classifying the day's events. Methods 
of classifying experiences could then be compared. Encourage kids to take the 
list and reclassify the events In different ways. 



The following are suggestions for developing card games which have as their 
basis classification of words by strMcture or meaning. These games can be 
developed by teachers or by children themselves, especially by intermediate 
children for primary children. 

1, Develop a pack of cards, each card containing a picture of an object. 
Children are dealt five cards apiece. The remaining cards are drawn 
from the center pile as chMdren take turns. They draw the number of 
cards they have laid down. Children form families based on matehed 
rhyming patterns. They may lay cards down by families of three or more. 
Once a family is laid downi any child can lay down a single card that 
matches the family. One point is given for each card laid down* The 
eh M d with the most pqints wins the game. Rules may be varied if 
desired. Examples follow: 

Cat Mat Rat Tree Bee Sea Tray Play Clay 

2; The above game could be varied by supplying older chtldren with cards 
using words Instead of pictures* The game Is played as above ^ but 
children must read the word, listen to the sounds and match rhyming 
sounds. Include words that use different letter patterns to make the 
same sounds as those belowi 

blue beat 11 ght 

flew meet kite 

two complete recite 

Develop a pack of cards, each card containing a word which may be used as 
a synohym for another word. Children combine cards Into pairs of synonyms* 
Children are dealt five cards at the beginning of the game. The remaining 
cards are placed in the center pile, ChMdren may only lay pairs down at 
the i r turn , They rotate and d raw one card from the een ter p 1 le each tu rn , 
If they lay cards down, they may draw replacement cards. The game ends when 
all cards are drawn and no child Is able to lay cards down. The winner Is 
the player with the most pairs. Examples followi 



big- large 



smal 1 -puny 



th In-skinny 



4. 



5. 



b lack-wh i te 

dark- light beet-heat 
big-sman or ^ '-eye 

up-down know-no 

son-sun 

sellable worSs 'ch Id : 'a fSlu fi^i'ea^^ " - t^^-^ 

game. They may lay one card d«! / '^\"'^^ *P'"* " ^^e beginning of the 
card from k Lnter Pile Anf" ^3 "ch and replace It by drawing a ' 

he thinks It harbeL' Ueed ^^^ecm iffn'^Tf,'^ 

the card is given to him hi ^? 5 ^' challenger is correct, 

when alt card have been pi aced'on'f 1° Hh°"' °n ^'^.'^^ders. The game ands 

card correctly plaLd The otier ^.tl^tt"' P?'"' s'^^" ^^^^ 

Y piacea. !he player with the most points wins the game. 



irTui :lTtL::ir.it\':':i siir"ch?L"°^'= combinations. 

at least three cards conJ^ini^n^K I''™" "n build families based on 

tions. The rules fir °h"=a^'oJ„ J°"Ji °' 

previous .a^s.- .dd ,o^r ^^Jl^J!^ 'tT,^\.'Zlr fl^J:?' °' 

By Sound o i ^ . . 
— By Utter Combination 



cape 

^ rai n 

cava 4.'^- 

t ra I n 

stay ir^ 
^ raise 



cl^in°It?:n?suoh°"is ou 'TtTj"" '"J'' - 

for a card pack ' ■ °'- ""'1 '1" be used as a basis 

A ^ 

'f:r1ia^;r:;rmLnJa!^^n^ words -e.eept there's .or. of 

is like a c.t/., except there's L eVit Th'T^P^ "^'^ ^ 

or changing words. For eLLL a stU ;m • * ^'^^"9^^ by adding 

it's more beautiful. ^''^'"P'®' ^ ^^raw p, le ,s like some ladles' h*i r. . .except 

(suggestion a publication of The National Council of Teachers of English.) 

^ A A . 

tll^^r^y^^^J^TJ^t^l-^t^: ^'t cHildran to choose about five 
pair^ For'exLpirhard°sofJ als^ «"tO"y^^ 
might describe tg rl on her Sirs t da^^ Calm-nervousness 
a situation as. "Oh Joyful trouble Shakespeare, in Macbeth, described 
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Comparisoni provide a channel through which to teach the writing of siniiUeSt 
Give the children two things to compare and have them brainstorm for all of the 
possibilities. For example, a drinking straw Is like what animal, or a marsh* 
mallow is like what animal? The comparisons could be reversedi What object In 
the kitchen is like a shark? Comparfsons between natural events and events in a 
child's life could also be made by older children. For eKamplej when was your 
life like a terrible storm? When was It like a waterfall? Have the children 
give reasons for their comparisons, A format suggested by the English Coordinator 
is; 

is like because they both " 



If children have difffculty starting, you can give some leads: 

Ice cream is like because they both ^ , 

Hy cat Missy is as soft as because they both Teel 



The use of eoncrete objects in the room helps the children actually experience 
the similarities with their senses* 



Ask the children when their birthdays are* As they give you the dates,* list them 
on the chalkboard In random order. Read the birth dates after they have all 
been listed* Ask the children if they can think of a way or ways in which the 
birthdays could be grouped. They may suggest that they be grouped by month, 
days of the monthj season^ or by boys and glrlSt You may want to try more than 
one way- This could be done by placing the birthdays on cards so that they 
could easily be shifted from one grouping to another. 

Introduce the calendar as one way of grouping days* Relate this to the birth 
dates of the children. They may suygest this on their own as they talk 
about grouping by month. Suggest that the class develop a birthday calendar on 
which they indicate in some way the. birthday of each person In the class. 
Display the calendar in the room ind refer to it regularly to determine when 
various children will celebrate their birthdays, A special activity may be 
planned on those days in which the birthday children play a large part. 

This is an especially good activity to plan at the beginning of the year as it is 
one other way to get^ acquainted and plan year-long actlvltjsi, 

^ 

Have the children make up a calendar of fantastic holidays. Ask them to think 
of a title and possible events that might be held to ceiebrate the day* 

Poss i b le Hoi i days : 

Annual Toadstool Festival 
Day of the Spotted Newts 
' Gathering of Petri fled Forest Rangers . 
Paramecium Day 
Homage to the Green Baboon 
Festival of the Marvelous Garbage 
The Misiive Ironing of the Rhinoceros Wrinkles Day 
Froien Celery Day 



Brainstorm a list on the board for further examples and then have each child be 
responifbla for one famous dayi The children could write stories tellfng^the 
orfgin of their holidays. The child might be responsible for planning an actual 
event to take place on hii day* 

^ if 
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To fnvesti gate the many ways in which people's perceptions 
and attttudes are fortned and changed 



y/ EJementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Chfldren can be asked to discover various shapes within objects. Any complex 
object can serve ai a topic for study. For eKamplei A chair can b© placed in 
front of the class* The question is asked ^ '*How many different shapes can you 
see in this chair?'- Children's responses are listed on the board as they are 
given, shownj and explained. Children should be allov'/ed to describe the shapes 
in thefr own words as *'The legs are longp thin pipe shapes" or ''There are small, 
round button shapes on the back." The sizes of the shapes may also be explored 
through comparisons and descrfptlve words. Children make many, discoveries about 
shapes as they explore objects and the relationships of the various shapes in 
forming the whole image. (It might be fun to use the human body as the topic 
for the abova aetivfty,) 



Diicuis the process of perception: 



object or force 



sense organ 



brai n (assoclat ions) 



react i on 



The children CQUld build perception cha Ins , drawing them in cartoon form. List 
situations on the board ind have them provide the chain (possibly represent tng 
their own chain of perception). See example below: 




— %% 

Bee on flower Eyes and ears 




Association 
(Sting In Past) 




Reaction 
(Run) 



Discuss the fact that perception can be affected by past experience or by thingi 
that are told to you* Discuss the relative merits of perceptions learned through 
verbal and nonverbal means, 



Fill a bottle with an odorous subs tance (van M 1 a , perfuniej etc.). Pass the 
bottle around the room, having each child smell the bottle and write a comment 
on a piece of paper. Have the children read the I r comments * Discuss the reasons 
for differences. Why were some comments of a positive nature and some negative? 
What roles do experience and association play In one's perception? 

A A 

Divide the class into two groups of boys and girls* Appoint a secretary and a 
eaptaln for each group. The task of the boys' group Is to make a list of smells 
that they think girls like. The gl r Is wl ] 1 make a boys ' list. Read the lists, 
a I lowi ng e I the r group to argue and make changes , Di scuss why the 1 i s ts are 
different. What aspects of a boy ' s 1 i.fe makes him develop positive or negative 
attitudes towards things? How would a boy's development have to change In 
order for him to like feminine things? As a follow-^up have the boys make a 
Gollage of things they think girls don^t like. The girls could make a similar 
collage for the boys. Poems could also be written using the lists as a basis* 
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Make vanflla pudding and put it into a number of cups. Add food coloring so 
that the pudding selection will include colors such as black, green, purple, and 
pink. Include a few convantipnal colors such as brown and yeHow. Let each 
child select a pudding (enough containers should be provided so thaf^ each child 
can choose either a conventional color or a strange color). Before eating his 
pudding, he should write a description of how he thinks ft will taste and why he 
.chose his particular color. Have him again deseribe the pudding after he eats 
iti Read the descrlptfon of the child that chooses a strange color and compare 
it with a description of a conventional color* Discusi how color affects 
perception* How would it fee I to eat a braakfast of blue eggs, black bacon, 
green orange Juice, and magenta toast? How would black watermelon taste? Have 
the children think of other things that would be strange if seen in another 
color (hairj, makeup, trees). 

fi ^ ^ ' - 

Survay the class for foods most liked or disliked. From the list choose one for 
further study. For examplep spinach. Tell the class that the purpose of the 
activity is to determine what It is about this food that makes It a ^MoserJ* 
Divide the clasi into small groups as Invastlgating teams* With older children 
you may want to have each group investigate a different ''loser.'' With younger 
children^ It Is best for the total group to consider one food item. Each group 
is given a sample of the food along with necasiary implements. Ask questions that 
relate to the taste, looks, and smell of the food. Have ch i Idren reipond orally 
or in writing. Expecially note f indhigs, opinions^ and characteristics that lead 
to negative redctioni. Examples might be: 

Taste R^J Looks SmeTls 

salty s sii/ dirty green sea smeli 

tangy sri; th dark green 

grassy taste stringy watery 

spongy retting looking 

If Investigation Is done in small groups, allow time for group reporting and 
general discussion about group discoveries and possible conclusions. Try to get 
children to explore their personal whys for liking or disliking the food. Does 
It go beyond the sense information they have gathered? If so, can they give 
reasons for their opinions? 

* ^ ^ 

On a warm cloudy day have children go out and lie down on the grass. Have them 
discover al! the things they can see In the clouds. You may want to circulate 
and Jot down the things that individual children see. When back in the class- 
room, write on the board or give orally the list of student responses* The 
discussion can center on questions such as: What kinds of things did we see? 
Why didn't we all see the same things? Why do we see the things we do? What 
kinds of things might an Eskimo chi Id see In the clouds? An African boy from 
the Jungle? How were you able to reeogniie the things you saw? 



^ * 



Use optical Illusions to illustrate the role of the mind in interpreting ssnsory 
Information* Diicuss why the brain is fooled and th€ role axparfence plays in 
perception* Show pictures eKhibiting perspective and discuss how the artist uses 
his knowledge of perception to make the viewer Interpret his drawing as baing 
three^dimensiQnal , Have tne children collect magazine pictures that visually 
fool the viewer, (Animals that camoyflage themselves could also be used to study 
how man is fooled by "what ha sees''*) 

^ iV 1^ 

Droodlei provide excellent material for discussions on perception* Draw a 
droodle on the board and ask the children to guess what it is* Discuss 
differences in response and why it is difficult for us to guess what a droodle 
is. Allow the children to draw their own droodles and chailenge the class. 

An Eskimo 
apartment house 



Third grade New DireetiQns In Engliih has good sections related to droodles. 
These supply some good student act i vi t fes t 

>^ ^ ^ 

Have children take rubbingi from presa lected iurfaees in the room* Have each 
child put his rubbings together in the form of an lilandp naming each area 
according to Its geologic make-up. Example follows: 

Desert of 
Humps 

Pits of Scales 

Compare the maps and dlscusi how the maps illustrate man's differences in per* 
ceptlon. He interprets sensory Information according to viewpoint and past 
experience* The children could write adventure stories that take place on their 
Island. 

ii it 'i^ 

Have children make or give to chf Idren abstract pi intings or Ink blots* Have 
them deicrlbe what they see or have them label the painting based on what they 
think it is , The children can rotate the paintings so that they are given an 
opportunity to react to the same ones. Compare the labels or descrlptloni that 
individual chi Idren gave for the same painting or blot* Discuss why they did 
not all see the same things or describe the paintings In the same way. In what 
ways are their descriptions different? 
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Have the children list all the names they can think of to refer to one partieulir 
object, for eKample a ear. Some namts for a car might bei a hotrod 

a clunker 
a Cougar 
a Thunderb i rd 
a buggy 
a Vol i ant 

Discuss tha varfous names, the possible reasons for the name being appliad to 
a car, and the impressions it creates. Possible questions might be^ What do 
the various names tell you about the carl Do the names iipply different things? 
If so, what? What are sonre possible reasons for the invention and use of names? 

Have the ch i 1 dren collect names of pirtlcular objects. These can be product 
names or descriptive names. You may want to divide the class into groups so that 
each group can concentrate on a different object, or you may want to have 
Individuals choose their own thing to study. Ask them to collect names for the 
objects and to formulate %orm theories on why the names were given to that 
object. Some possible items to study might bmi candy bars, bicycles, lipsticks, 
soaps. 



Cut out and mount pictures of three men* Give the pictures the following libels; 
Janitor, Bank Managsr, Doetor. Ask the children questions such as the following^ 
which men would be most likely to steal? Which man would be the most Interested 
in seeing a ballet? Rate the men in intelligence. After the ehildren have 
discussed the men, tell them that you got the labels mixed up, Changs them 
around and ask if they wish to change their responses* Discuss why they answered 
as they did and how the labels influenced their answers. This could lead Into a 
diseussion of stereotypes. Have the children suggest labels which might be 
steraotypad. Choose one and have the class write a paragraph describing the 
thing which the staraotype describes (a teachers strict^ never swears, enjoys 
work, etc) Compare the descriptions and diicuss how stereotypes might be 
formed, 

^ ^ ^ 
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To hear the English language In many of ? tg var letf esi 
dialectSt styles, vocatiQnal tsrmi nolog tas , formSy levels 
of usaps 
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Discuss or have chi Idren 1 ist names that they have bee given or that they have 
heard given to others/ (GeorgeV Georgia, momniy's boy, kid, Jark, sweetheart, 
/dummy) ALTHOUGH THIS IS A TOUCHY AREA, IT CAN BE VERY FRUITFUL BECAUSE CHILDREN 
HAVE STRONG FEELINGS ABOUT NAMES AND THE NAMING PROCESS. 

As children share thai r lists, encourage quest Ions re 1 ate^ to the function or 
purpose of the narrte, the mQtivations of the name, the mot i vat I oni of the namerj 
and their reactions and feel ings about names that come up during the discussion. 
Why were specific ^^n for people? What were the circumstances surrpunding 

the naming? In what ways was age a factor in the choice of the name? What 
might/have been the mot i ves of the '*nemer-'? What kl nds of things can a name do 
f^'" 3 person? To a person? What are the advantages of having names? Disad- 
vantages? Are there special namei for kl ds their age? When members of the 
class are themselves name^gi vers, what ar various purposes? 

You may want to extend the disGussion by having chi Idren use thei r I ists of 
names as the bas i s f o r a c 1 ass i f i ca t \ on act I v i ty , Have them group the names 
.underheadlngf such ass Personal N Names That Make You 

Feel Good, Names For Little Kids. 

Below IS an eKample of the code used by hoboes in the U.S* and Europe. Discuss 
possible ways i n wh? ch a person ml ght learn the cod^. The ch i 1 dren eou 1 d draw 
alternate symbols for the establ ished codeV They could write stories about 
' J^^'^'^'^s on t to a symbol map. 



This is a good road to fol low, 
=i You may camp here V 
/// This is not a safe place^ 
Jail, 




Dangerous dri nkl ng v^ater, 

A gentleman lives here, 
^^^^^^ May be police trouble, 
0 HaU-^ 

Good place for a handout* 
"^t^^ Fresh water and a camp site, 
The owner IS In, 



> 



' The owner is out. 
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Discusi differences \n language usage between the classroom and the playfiald* 
What iort of things- might be said during recess that might not be said in the 
classroom? Ask the ehlldren to be observers andj without being not teed, record 
conversational snatches during recess* Allow them to share their research. 
They could make a mural| fiinng f n bubb les above the f I gures wl th the actual 
recorded speech^ 

ii r% 

Have the chi Idren col lect one part I cular comic strip for a period of about two 
weeks* fiave them attempt to diitlnguish changes in language usage as the 
si tuat ions change (example • B renda Starr thin king about buy I ng a new dress 
and being chased th rough the St reets) . These strips could be class I f led in a 
bulletin board display . C 1 ass f f I cat i ons coul d be accordi ng to usage or dialect. 

: . ' " . . ■ ■ ■ f? ■ / ■ 

Di scuss ways 1 n wh I ch 1 anguage patterns i dent i fy certai n occupat i ons . For 
example, a newspaper salesman might say **EKtraV e^tra , read al I Hbout itit.*'* 
A conductor mi ght say '*A1 1 aboardi'' ; Discuss the language used by a circus 
ringmaster, Wri te chl Idren 's suggest ions for types of words he might use on the 
board. Discuss some of the circus acts that the children have seen. Have the 
children make up their own fantastic th rea=" ri ng ci rcuSi Ask them to attempt 
using language I ike a ringmaster might use as in^^^ axamplar 

Ladles and gentlemen^ In this ring I give you the mo.^t fantastic 
act of the centufy, , Creepo the Great wi t 1 attempt to walk on/a bed 
of hot buttered peas wh 1 1 e ba 1 anci ng a 1 1 ve gorilla on his nose^ He 
will be pursued by thirty-five rabid sow bugs. Never before has this 
astounding feat been accomplished, 

. .. ^ %^ ^ 

Have the chi 1 dren col lect comics that i 1 1 us t rata different dialects* Some good 
strips might be Li 'I Abnerj Andy Capp, and Tumbleweeds, Also have them col lect 
comics in which the dialect Is close to thei r ^n. Discuss the strips and why 
the people talk dif fe rent ly/ Have the chi Idren translate the text of a strip 
into a di fferent' dialect. For examp le, Mary Worth ml ght talk 1 1 ke Li ' T Abner* 
The chi ldren wi 1 1 have to study the way in which the dialect is represented by ; 
the cartoonist before they can tackle this assignment i\ • 



Have the children write puns by working with the multiple meanings of words. 
For example, the alternate spellings and meanings of the word ''foul*' could be 
used In the following wayj "You are a fowl parson," he said to the chicken 
farmer. Or* -'The chicken hit a fowl bal I . " Ch I I dren could also illustrate 
homonyni Jokes as below^ >^ / 

A gnu dress.**. 
A hole tree.*.. 
A pear of feet***. 

A good book to use as a resource is the book, Puhs» Puns, Puns ^ 

. ■ - ■ - ' ' ■ ■ JL _i_ ^ ' 

f% i% »fc .1 - • • 

Introduce the act! vi ty by using two puppets from the Puppet Corner. Have the 
puppets fntroduee themselves and then engage them in a simple conversation with 
each other. During the conversation have one of the puppets tell the other a 
Joke. The second puppet may or may not give the expectad reiponse , After the 
prasantat Ion, talk about the nreaning of a Joke* You 'may ask children If they 
know any Jokes they would 11 ke to share. Genera My chl Idren are initial ly very 
shy about tel 1 ing a Joke for classmates* Talk about the important things to 
remember whan te Mi ng a Joke, Emphas i s on enunci at r on and vol uma are eipecl d1 ly 
important as children tend to gi ve the punch II na too softly for the Miteners 
to catch the Joke* Because of this puppets are especially effective as they 
allow the ch i 1 d to te ! 1 his Joke through the puppets and thus shl ft the attention 
from himself to them, 

Suggeit that the children find Jokes that they would like to have puppets tel I 
each other* Soma children will prefer to tel 1 Jokes through puppets for their 
own enjoyment only. Others wi 11 vol unteer to perform for the cLasA*/^^^^^^^ ; 
chl Idren may prefer to tal l the Tr Jokes w I thou t the us 

Soma children may wish to write their own Jokei , Favori te and student written 
Jokes may be coriected Into booklets for the classroo 
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To exper ienceinon- verba 1 communication and the silent spots 

In languager gestures, facial expression, pauses, quiet spaces 
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^'""^"'^^y Junior High s„,„. „• k 

= - _ Sen I or H i gh 



f«n„,. .Hanged du.in. .H. f M:'an'r«Har™d^%^i t^ff^^rcha^^e!'^ 



2 i'fr"'°^,f«''V«'«"t last 

2. Last week's crisis resolved 

3. New crisis reached. 



the meaning of the original script ?hroSah L^^ „f P'^V.^ttsfPtina to capture 
.xpr.„i,„,. CO.. ^ apprSach^nf tJr,°L™'"io-r'?or:;^„'r^^^^^^^^ 

Children can experiment and explore aWitur^man^ 

thought. This can be done in the^^^ extension of 

given card, or oral .messages wKi^^ Charades. Children are 

through the use of ges turls Messaaes^ar hr"^^^ - « group of the I r peers 

, variety as ''ComeV'-Stop -nEat- ?o^^ thoughts can vary from the one word 

through body langyage a lonr could divftlon n Process of conveying thoughts 

W ^gestures extend my thoughtr l^e f?^ DN"oth°"*^^-^ fol lowing may a?isT 
ing/v Was it hard for me to convey^J fhL J^^^ 

•dvantagei and disadvantages of hodviin^nf through body langauge? What are 

ancages of body language ai a means of conveying messages? 

sages'-chlflren^ 

emot ions to others Wha^ m« ^ I anguage used to re lay mood , feel i nqs or 

through the use of'bodj angu«^^^^^ 

t ions such as thk foil owing? ^ '"•^^"^'"de nonverbal role-playing situa- 

: r ng. They hlv. jult obne iut%h h brother and sister who are play- 
to) You have Le^f layfna on th^^^^^^ 

other team and- |u wire up td'bar'^^^^^ with the 

Now you ar^ on Jb^."«ay blck°to "i^ « ''^ '^' ^ ---"S- 

would you 1 ike to know that you caJ't ?i you be sure? 'what 

find out if this were a real srtuatl^nr^ him? How would you 

body language ar thought ex ens fon cl b^ and weaknesses of relying on 

Chi Idren think about ind dUc^s thrif^ds^^ during the discussion' Have 

used by others in real I ife s i tuatllns "^^^^V language they use and have seen 
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Have the children make up a code usfng only facial movements. The children 
could davelop face messages and chellenge the class to guesi what they are 
saying. Eximples: 

Snap teeth - s 
Bl rnk eyes = b 
Stick out tongue ^ t 

Relate facF a 1 codes to codes formed by letters. What does the letter stand for? 
(A sound) What do we need to know to be able to translate a word-sound into 
an i dea? (A knowledge of what the word symbol I zes J 
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To be the audi ence for writing or speaking which vigorously 
attempts to convincei to ident ify the methods of th's writer 
or speaker 
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Cut several advert 1 semen ts out of roagazines. Divide the class into small groups 
giving eaeh group one advertisement* Have the groups detefmine the method used 
to persuade them to buy the product. 
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To explore the ways fn_whichVanguige changes 
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flags. Indian sign iangu«e A?M.^^%?^^?' T ''9"^' 
prints can be usL tni's?^','*^;;^^^^^ «.c.. Th. 



fh^'%'ot?«"i;<"h%'^e tt"=MM~n beoaus. of new dIscoveHes during 

understood by DMnirof o?™«> r- ""^^ V'st of sent.nces that would not be 
vocabuI,ry.%evr hefdo ""ereh™' ntonT ""f™"iar with the 

Pioneers that ^st people n" wou1d°no?':nd:r"te^d."" " ""'^"^^^ 
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To^app ly draf t i ng ; jkj 1 1 5 I n wr i t ten compos 1 1 Ion; express i ng 
great quant F t jjes of ideas wi thout coi^sc tous cohs i derat Ion 
for ed i 1 1 ng or p rese rv i ng 
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s/^ _ Elementary 



Junier High 



Senior High 



Activities for this axpectat ion have bean gathered In the Bai 1 c SkM U sactic 
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To try out and apply means of ganerating Ideas, such asi 
asking many quest jons^ seeing new comb inatfons^an^d connac- 
t ions , f i nding analog las 
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THE WAY I SAY THINGS ARB 



Elementary Junior High Senior High 



pari sons: 




The book Wishes,' Lufi^ and Dreams by Kenneth Koch, whieh can be found in the 
E.S.C. library, suggSBy a/format for creating metaphors throygh absurd coni= 



is 



as 



ExamplesJ My teeth are as big as a carrot 
This, is how , I look. 

(authdr Mark, Palmer, age 6) 

My legs are as long as If ght. 

(by Steve Richards, age 6) 

My fingers are as skinny as toothpicks 
I am as skinny at a thread. 

- (Paul Krajcir, 6) 

My hair i s as red as Hannibal 's hai r. 

(Theresa Holland, 6) 

My pants are as pink as pepto-b I smol. 

(Chris Kaiser, 6) 



Collect paint chips i llustrating various shades of a primary color. Divide 
the class into groups and give each group a variety of shades in one primary 
CO lor. Ask the ch i I dren to rename the col ors th rough compari son wi th 1 i fe 
objects (algae green, fog gray.) Al low the groups time to share their lists. 

Short lis ten 1 ng pe r i ods w I th I n the c 1 ass room can be p 1 anned dur i ng wh leh ch il dren 
1 rsten to teacher-made sounds or to taped sounds. Sound effects reeords may also 
be used. These sounds can be given in isolation or they can be a sequence of 
sounds, Chi Idren 1 i sten to detect the sound, attempt to ideht I fy it or to describe 
't. and to note variations. They can be asked to compare the sounds they have 
according to pi tch, length, and rhythm, . Chi I dre^n^ 

remind them of or cause them to think about.. How do they react to the sounds? 

If the teacher has , taped a ieguenee of sounds that suggest a story, chi 1 dren can 
bia asked to tell a "Sound Story" based on the sounds they heard. Allow for many 
Interpretations of the sounds. Chi Idren may want to tape sound stories for 
classmates to listen to and interpret. 



You might begin by asking students to draw a tree. (Any object that has definite 
shape might be usedj Compare and discuss the various drawings as related to 
shape. These kinds of questions could be discussed: Are all the drawings the 
same? How are they different? Did you have any special tree in mind when you 
drew your tree? Does your drawing look exactly like the "real tree'*? Do all trees 
look alike? How are they different? How are they all alike? What makes a tree 
a tree? 

After talking about trees, give children an opportunity to observe, sketch, and 
describe various trees. This can be done simply by taking the entire class on a 
walk in which trees are singled out and talked about on the spot. Or a more elab- 
orate approach may be used. Mark trees of various shapes on the playground so 
they can be eas i ly found by small groups of children. Divide the class into small 
groups of students. Give each group a inap.of the playground which Indicates 
the marked trees to be studied. (With younger children, it is good to use cross- 
age helpers to serve as group leaders.) The groups rotate from tree to tree. As 
they observe each tree, they note its shape and complete a contour drawing done 
at a distance with emphasis on shape. (Contour drawing Ts done by placing the 
pencil on the paper and then outlining the shape of. the object wi thout 1 if ting 
the pencil from the paper. It Is an especial ly good technique to use when empha- 
sizing shape,) Older children may also be asked to jot down note^ on size in rela- 
tionship to the tree's surroundings, movements they detect, colors, feelings or 
reactions that they experience in response to the tree. 

After the groups return to the classroom, discussion of their sketches and notes 
can take place. Again questions related to various likenesses and differences in 
the trees can be discussed. Wi th younger chl Idren you may only want to focus on 
differences and likenesses of shape. (The number of trees studied at any one time 
should vary with the age, interest, and maturity of the students involved.) 



Divide the class into small groups and give each group an object. Each group 

may have a different object or the same object. In a given time limit, the 

children brainstorm as many uses for the object as possible. Then have them 
supply a name for each use that can be seen for the object. Examples: 



a rubber band = 



Hold things together = 
As a weapon = 
Bookmark = 
Stretch wi th fingers = 



Rubber Grouper 
People Snapper 
Rubber PI ace 
Finger Exerciser 



After time to work, have the ch i 1 dren share their object, the possible functions 
they have found for it and the new names they have invented to represent i ts 
various functions. During the sharing and discussion, questions related to the 
naming cri teria, the naming process, and the possible limitations a name might 
give to an object's use can be explored. 
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Purchase or make puziles for children which can be used i ndapendent ly or with 
classmites. These develop infarencei word meaning, and visual diicrlmlnatlon 
skills. Thar© are several excellent sources of word puzzles for elementary 
children now available through children's book clubs* Copies can be pur^.hased 
for individual student use or the teacher can purchase one copy to use separated 
rind mounted In plastic so that students can find tham In a "Thinking or Activity 
Corner" in the room. Encourage children to work together in solving the puzzles 
and riddles i Through the interaction with others, much rnore learning takes 
place than Isolited individual thinking. 

By varying the kind of puzzle and making only a few puzzles available at any one 
time, the children's enthusiasm can be kept high* Answers to the puzzle may be 
placed somewhere In the Puzzle Corner so that children can refer to them at 
wilK. Don't make this a you-do-and- 1 -check kind of experience. 

Some sample booklets avai lable from book clubs arei Puizles and Riddles pub- 
liihed by the Young Readers Press, Inc*^ Puzzles for Pleasure published by the 
Young Readers Preis* Inc*, Falcon Book of Flll-ln Funand More published by the 
Young Readers Press^ Inc, and Puzzle Patterns publfshed by the Young Readers 
Press, Inc* Sample pages from these books~foriow. 



You might introduce the asking «f . 

Of School," by Ai,„„"ns e ' lllTslT'.l^'^"''"''' 3 the po=™, "First Day 
Ord children In your class wonde about rh- "^' "ondereS about 

were some of their wonderings? H,!. M day of sch^l? Wh»I 

other tl™s? What were s'^If '.'.IV^tlUr """"^^^^ other\tr:^s at"'' 

if there fs enough Interesf m„M = . 

or dictate poe^s'in «h?ch" he'J'te 'abour^he"' "°nderi„„s 
be Shared „,th classmates on ?.pe ort^^ur^^rs^^^^rjiaSr^f .^'"^^- 
' ^-'"'^--V .00. is, Th^^e;:,^^^^,, «ache, Carson. 

First Past of School 
I wonder 



— Ai leen Fisher 

AAA 
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To translate into language Information that comes from the senses 



erJc 



EUntentary " Junior High 



Senior High 



To help studints verbalize sense information, these kinds of activities can he 

Sighti What's another Wwid for yellow? 

What's another way t© say yellow? (banani, mango) 

Haarlngi With eyei closed, crumple some paper i What word is thit? 

What thing fi that iound? 

Shake a box of pinsi Who Fs that? 

What word/sentence telli ui about that sound? 
What land does that sound come from? 

Smell: Child imells some cleanser with iyes closcdi 
What color is that smell? 
What sound Is that srrell? 
What animal I s that smel 1? ^ 

Feallng: Child faels an objecti Describe the feel. 

What an i ma I feels that way? 
Is It a scary feel I ng? 

Tastsi Close eyas and select varipui foodsi 

What's anDther name for that taste? 
Whs re do you find th££ taste? 

ik h / 

^t^^J^^^ rsccrdings of sounds, either teacher-made or purchased, have the 
children writs about tha^ctlons they Imagine or the story th#y "hear" on the 
tap@s. 

* * * 

Have eh ridran invent sounds for silent things: Rad, blue, hurt feelings 
tnanKfulness, . ' ^ » 

ft ft * 

Have the chMdren make sound boxes f or boxes. Fill them with 

fSiu^ !h °" within the room. They may put one to many objects in a carton. 

the eartons giving nonsense names to the sound, or real names to what 
tne contents might actually be. How many thinfi could make that sound? How 
tn^?d*pM^?" you^manlpulate the ci -ton and arrive at a new name for the mystery 
mside? Hake word Issts of the adjectives which describe the sound. 

., * * * 
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Have the chfldren make feeling boxes. Shoe boxes can be used v/ith a hole cut 
in the lid for the children to feel into. Each child selects his own speelal 
thing to feel and adheres it to the inside of his box. As with the sound boxes, 
he attempts to describe what he feels, Hov/ many things can he describe that 
feel lilce what the box contains? It's fun to list all the adjectives that 
describe the object and save the .Ist in a personal dictionary for each child 
that might come In handy for him during writing periods. 

'- -.i^ ' 

*% 

The children or teacher make feeling "sacks," placing all sorts of different 
items in them. The students then reach into their sacks and investigate its 
contents by touching. The children then draw pictures of what they felt. Put 
items in the sack that stimulate imaginative drawings or multiple Interpreta- 
tions , • 



Read the poem "Jabberwocky found in the book Al iee in Wonderland , Ask the 
children to draw their interpretations of what they think the jabberwock looks 
1 ike. 



Bring to class three or more objects which are different shades or tones of the 
same color, for instanee, yellow. Ask the children to look at the objects and 
find sfmilaritles and differences. They will probably respond to characteristics 
other than color as well. Focus on color through questions like the following: 
How many different yellows are there? What does the word, yellow, stand for or 
mfinl How many different things can we name whfe^j are yellow? Do other colors 
com? in many different shades and tones? 

After discussion of colors, form the class intogroupi of from 4-6. Assign or 
have each group select a color to investigate. Ask that each group find and col- 
lect sampJes of the color they are Investigating. (These may be in the form of 
paper, cloth, paint, objects.) Each group can display their samples along with 
names which they have created to describe each color. Yoy may want each group 
to make a display or chart which organizes the samples in some way. 

After groups have displayed their samples, discussfon can center on what they 
have discovered about colors. You may want to spend some time talkinf about the 
various names childran create for their colors. Do they help to describe the 
color? (Children may create names such as dirt-brown or apple-red.) 

*V ii A 

Give children an opportuni ty to discuss the i r personal reactions toward colors. 
Questions such as the fol lowing may be used s What Is your favor i te color? Why 
do you^ l ike i t? Is there a color you dl si Ike? Do you know why? Does any color 
make you feel a special way? Hqw? How does red make you fee T How does black 
make you feel? Can you think of angry color? A sad color? 

You may want to have chi Idren write or tape about a color of thglr choice after 
the above discussjon. These may follow the pattern of the poems in Hal Is tones 
and Ha 1 i but Bones . , Both the book and the film can be used prior to the""abovi 
discussfon as stimulation for personal raaction toward color^ 



The follow rng activity may be done with: the total group or in small groups. The 
small groups offer more individual part ieipat ion. Four to five objects of vari- 
ous^ shapes and textures are placed in paper bags. One bag is given to each group. 
A child IS chosen to put his hand into the bag and select one of the four items 
oniy by touch. He is not allowed to look at the object. He then attempts to 
describe it to his group mates using only his sense of touch. They in turn, try 
to guess what it is he has found. Good objects for bags are: a fur collar, a 
feather, a piece of sandpaper, a ball bearing, a nail, a piece of liver. Then 
the bag can be given to another student who finds and describes a different objeet 

A i: ii 

Divide the class into pairs. Prepare enough sacks so that each pair may have one. 
Hl nff u ' P-rtners puts his hand into the sack. 

He describes what he feels to his partner. The partner records his observations. 
The pair then trade places. After an allotted time, regroup the pa i rs into groups 
ot SIX. Within these larger groups, each pair reads its observations and contrib- 
utes its guess as to what is in the sacks. After all have contributed, the total 
group of SIX makes a decision as to what is in the bags. If the group does not 
agree, pairs attempt to persuade other pairs by using their lists of observations. 
All large groups contribute their guesses which are written on the board. Sacks 
are opened. The original partners then remeet to go through their list of obser- 
vations and cross out those that were not useful in describing the object. Use- 
ful observations are then shared with the class. 

ft * . . ■ 

Ask for suggestions of words that describe sounds. Use about five of these 
Discuss things fhat are associated with these sounds by various chl Idren. Have 
the children write stories using the sound words in order. These can later ba 
shared with ciassmates. 



Make a quantity of vanflla pudding and put it Into a number of containers. Color 
each container with a different color of food coloring. Tell the class that they 
are going to finger paint and Introduce the lesson as you would an ordinary art 
lesson. Let the children become Involved in the! r projects and allow them to 
discover on their own the Identity of the finger painting substance. 

* 

Buy several pieces of an unusual fruit such as mango or kiwi fruit. Divide the 
class into groups and have each group eKamlne a fruit and record the following 
kinds of informatlonr size, texture, color, .smell, sound when shaken, consis- 
tency, other things it resembles. 

Cut the fruit and have them describe the Interior In a similar way. Give each 
child a piece and have him eat it slowly, noting texture, taste (eomparlsons) 
and sound. r / , 



Using Information gained, brainstorm for a name and write three descriptive para- 
graphs (outside, inside,, and taste) . . ' 



Read Mary O^NellPs poems^ ^*Sounds of Fire** and ''Sounds of Water,'* leaving out the 
titles. Have the chndren try to guess what might produce the sounds in the poems. 
Play a tape of pre-recorded sounds of common objects and let them guess what each 
sound comes from* Either have the children work in groups or separately. Have 
them choose one object (nose, shoe, lips, etc*), brainstorming a list of all the 
sounds that object might make (shoes « squish, stomp, splash, thud)* Have them 
write a composite poem from the iounds. Those who wish may read their poems to 
the class leaving off the title. The class can then attempt to guess the title 
which names the object responsible for the sounds* 

Sound of Water Sound of Fi re 

The sound of water iss The sound of fire Is^ 




Mary O'Nef 11 



Mary 0*Nel 1 1 



Divide the class into five groups. Give each group an object (the same fur all 
groups). Each group represents one of the five ienses* Their task Is to observe 
and describe the object, using only the sense which they rapresent* After group 
members read thej r descriptive paragraphi, discuss which of the senses was most 
variable in descrrbinq the object/ Have each group make a coUag^ 
pictures Illustrating objects that are best described using their particular 
•sente, ■ 



.1. 



Bring in a num^^er of different bottlss of substanQes for the children to small. 
Record the varied reactions to each and discuss the varied effects of sensory 
stimuli on people. Have them brainstorm under the fol lowing categories : good 
smells, bad smells, happy smells. 

Write poems in the following formr 

A smell can make you happy like 

It can make you sad like ——————— . ^ 

Etc. ^ . 



Have each child In the room draw four legSs one bodys two earSg one tail, one 
head and neck. Collect the animal parts in separate boKeSj scramble them, and 
pass them out agafn. Have the children reassemble their creatures and write 
stories or poems about them. 



i 
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To deal with an idea on various levels of eonereteness 
from specjf^je to universal 



ERIC 



^ E lemdntary 



Junior Hi gh 



Senior High 



Display 5"^10 objects, each interesting in itself and different in some ways from 
the other items, A display might include: a glossy glaii ball the size of a 
v^alnutp a smoky plastic cube, a roll of solderj a piece of driftwood^ and a 
seashelK Encourage the children to explore the objecti at their leisure and 
get to know them well. After all the children havs had an opportuhity to 
Investigate the objects, discussion of one or mora items can take place* Explore 
the following kinds of things^ What is your favorite thing? What do you like 
best about it? What have you discQvered about It? How big Is it? How does It 
feel? What colors Is it? What kinds of things could you do with the object 
as It is now? What would it be like If it were alive? What would you like to 
do w! th It then? 

If Intarest is strong^ you may want to continue the discussion for more than one 
session. This activity can be followed by Independent work with objects* The 
following is an examples Ask children to bring their own favorite objacts to 
school. Suggest that they first try to discover what i t is about the objects 
that they like* You may ask that they share their favorite objects orally during 
Sharing or the English class perlodi or you may have them write about their 
object. If they writer allow time for the clasi to read the stories or descrip- 
tions. If possible, have the children display their objects sorTKiwhere In the 
room after they have presented them to the class, so that others may look at 
them more closely. 



After much exposure to the varlatlei of a word such as bird^ It would be appro- ^ 
priate to have children write their own definition of the word based on their 
personal expariences. Their definition will be a group daflnftlon based on what 
they know and observe about the things a word repriients. Allow them to phrase 
It In their own words* Oiscussion of common characteristics of all things for 
which the word stands wi 11 take place during the writing of the definition. You 
may want to have the class make a class dictionary In which they write their own 
definitions of words that they research or create^ The children can add to the 
dictionary throughout the year as small group parti cl pants , indivlduali, or as 
a total group. If small groups or indlvidyali write a definition to be adcted^ 
the class can react to the approprlateneii of the definition and make revisions 
if necessary bafora it is actually entered Into the class dictionary. You may 
want to have some child or children act as official clais Illustrators who will 
supply i i lustrations for the dictionary. 



Make up a dictionary that rnight be usefui in a particular situation or mood. An 
examp 1 e wpu 1 d be a d 1 ct I ona ry of words wh I ch wou 1 d be usef u 1 when yoy are hippy ^ 
or a dictionary of words which would be useful when you are lad. 

You might have children make a dictionary for an animal » deseriblng tilings that 
would be important to him. Define, keeping In mind that animal »s most Important 
sense. 



Think up an unusual way of writing a deflnltron for various objects or things with 
which the children are familiar* 

Examples^ The bumblebee has a fur coat with a very sharp personality. 
The mosquito is a flying hypodermic needle with no blood. 

You may want to combine the definitions into a class book complete with lllustra= 
tions in cartoon form. 

A ^ A 

You might Introduce this activity by showing the children several pictures of 
families. Include families of various kinds. You may want to include families 
which are from the children's readers or from stories that have been read to 
them. Have them Identify the pictures as families and ask that they speculate 
about the relationship-names of the various members* Write their responses on 
the board: grandfather^ fatherp motheri sisters, brothersg uncle, aunt, etc 
Ask various children to tell about the! r own family members. Have them give 
the personal name as well as the relationship name for each* 

You may want to have each child make a chart displaying his family and the names 
of the family members* The children can be asked to draw a picture of their 
families or they can bring a photo. Below his picture the child can list the 
f ami ly members asi 

Father, George 
Mother J Mary 
Sister, Alice 

Younger children will probably be concerned only with those members living with 
them. Older children may be asked to explore f ami ly relationships beyond the 
immediate family. They even may want to make a simplified family tree in which 
they list the relationship and personal names of family members. 

You may want to eKtend this activity to include poetry and stories revolving 
around family members* Two examples are "Uncles'^ by Al leen Fisher and *'My 
Brother-* by Marcl RIdlon, Talk about the positive and negat i ve feel i ngs we some- 
times have about family members. Explore the ways in which family membefi work 
together for each other. ChM dren of ten want to wri te poems or stories about 
thai r fami I iei* Thise can of ten be made I nto a , book, '*My Fami ly 

iV *h tt 

Ask the children if they have ever seen an animal* The answer Is really, "NoP' 
The children may have seen lions or horses or cows p but they could not have 
seen an animal because the word is an abstract noun* Discuss other s Imi lar 
abstract words (danger, future, safety) , For homework, ask the children to 
bring in a picture of a horse. Have them also bring a pjctare of danger. 
Compare the pictures. Discuss reasons why the plc^ur^:* »S^tt iMustrate the word 
"danger" are so different, Di scuss s } tuat Ions wh^r^ i^u ;^^.nd not want to use 
too many abstract nouns. Have the children write Z-^ p^^f m^aph^. In the first 
paragraph, they would write abstractly* In the secorrd ; jfagraph, they would 
fo]]^ the theme and format of the first but would use more spec! fi c words. 



erJc 



Build a classification system using a "ladder of abstraction." Discuss snd 
define tht tarms "abstract" and "specific." Ask the children for examples of 
abstract words (living creatures, plants) and for specific words (John Jenkins - 
palcmino horses); Write a series of related words on the board (John, human, ' 
mammal, John Jenkins, living thing). Have the children reorder the words 
going from general to specific. Ask them to contribute a sentence for each 
word in the series. Discuss the utfllty of abstract vs. specific words. Ask 
the children to expand specific words. Ask that they expand specific words 
moving toward the ultimate abstraction. ' 




Discuss the relative number of members In specific and abstract classificati 
systems. 



on 



Have a fantastic event in your room such as a Jumping bean race, a worm or frog 
race, or a paper airpiane contest. Ask the children to write an article 
describing the event. Remind them of the five "W's" of a news article. You 
misht have the chi Idren bring in sports articles to use as examples. 

* A . 

The following activity is suggested by James Moffett In his book, A Student- 
Centered Language Arts C urriculum. Grades K-13! A Handbook for T eachers. Fo r 
more detailed I nformat Ion refer to page 137 of the text. It is designed to 
help ch I Idren experience the connection between specific events and abstractions 
such as time. 



Each child makes a calendar for the oncoming month by cutting up sheets of light- 
colored paper into rectangles about seven by nine inches. These are placed on 
notebookrings, a sheet for each day of the month. At the top of each page the 
child writes the month, day of the week, and the date. (This repeated use of the 
WO' -is should Insure that the child learns the spelling of the words.) Teachers ' 
of ,ounger chi ldren may want to make the calendars for the chMdren so that they 
only have to label the pages. This can be done as n group project or Indepen- 
dently during free time. 

Discuss how the calendars will be used with the children. Set aside a time each 
day during which they make entries on their calendars. They, can note things 
they are going to do In the future on appropriate pages as reminders and they 
can write what they have done on today's or past pages as remembrances. Explain 
to the children that these calendars are thel r own persona Iproperty and that 
vyhat^they write will not be read by you, unless asked by them. The ca jendars wi 1 1 
be theirs to keep at the end of the year. They may i 1 lustrate entries I f they 
wish. Encourage children to read back; over what thay have said during the past 
^jfw days before writing the daily entry. 



Have the child ren refer to their calendars regularly as they discuss or write 
about events or activities. When writing letters or pen pals, children can also 
refer to the calendars to refresh their memories as to the activities or thoughts 
In which they have been engaged. 

A * 



I 
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To cast Ideas into the subject-pred I cate jorm cofTWWji to jTOAt 
Janguages: what am i talking about (my topic or subject), 
and what am I saying about it (my cofwient or predicate)! 



ERIC 



J Elementary Junior High Stnior High 



Raid the book Drumnf^r Hoff by Barbara Emberley. 

1. Read the story iavaral tln^s, Allw the chlldron to either c^^molete 
the verse or recite all they remember, 

2. Analyze with the children what makes Drummer Hoff so much furit 
Examples i a, rhythm 

b , rhyme 

nonsense names and happenings 
d, fun pictures 

3. Clap out together the rhythm of Drummer Hoff' s ISnei* Rhythm clap wi 
the verses. Rhythm clap wt thout the versei so the ehlldren sea the 
beat, 

k\ Discysi the rhyming patterns, 

5. Brainstorm lots of nonianse names and activltfei to help stimulate 
additional ideas for Prunfner Hoff , Have the chlldran give some oral 
e^omples and then create their very own verses, 

6, Example I 1 2 3 

Esqui re Pippin sp^l 1 1 a Zippin 

cha ra c ta r ' s name verb object 

what ha did to what 

7* The children may want to Mlustrate their versai and even make their 
ewn books, 

-k 

Cut out articles from a newspapsr. 

1, Cut off the headline and staple it onto constructfon paper* 

2, Staple the article to another piece of paper* 

3* Numbar the headline and article on the back to identify them as a pair 

^* Have the children exchange di f ferent art I cles and headlines* 

5, One child reads his headline and the others look fcr the article to 
match that headline by scanning the first paragraph of the article or 
by reading the entire article* 

6* One child reads the first paragraph of his article and the other chil- 
dren search their headlines for the one that matches the content of 
the article, 

^ ^ ii 



The literature series, Soundi of Language , emphasizes a good technique to teach 
sentence patterning^ Students use substi tution to build new iantences , using 
the form of other sentences. The example below illustrates the procfiSSi 



Basal Patterni The/cat/juriiped/happi ly . 
Substitution: A/mouse/sprang/speedl ly. 
Subs ti tut I on: Some/coiys/Jumped/merri ly. 

The same techniqua could he adapted to teach the use of iynonyms with sentence 
patterning: 

Basal Pat tarn I The/cat/jumped/happl ly. 
Synonyms: The/fe) Ine/lept/merri ly* 

f€ it is 

Children can be supplied with subjects and then brainstorm alternative predicates 
to complete the sentencei* Children can respond orally or they can be isked to 
write the predicates* This should vary with the maturity of the students. 
Examplas fol low. 



The doctor (dperated on the man*) 
Xcame to our house.)" 

I (want a dog for a petQ 
(gave Mary a pen^Tli) 

Mary (is my best frfend.) 
(toq^jtiy lunch J 



Discuss the two-partedness of the sentences and the fleKiblllty of what can be 
said about any subject. Have tha children read their alternative pradicates. 
Talk about the differences in meining and in form, to the sentences make sense? 
Could they be improvpd? (f so, in what way? 



In order to reinforce the concept of two-partedness of sentences, children can 
be given oiktag strips on which parts of sentences are printed, one subject or 
predicate per strip. The children can arrange the strips in order to make 
complete sentances. More than ana arringement may be possible. Children will 
also discover that while a sentence may be grammatically corract, the meaning 
may be humorous or illogical* Examples follwt 



Subjects 
I A dog 



Prodi cates 



is round. 



I My rabbiT 



eats dog food. 



Our ball 



has long white ears , 



You may want to choose sentences from the children's readeri In order to 
reinforce reading skills, or from the children's own papers. 
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To aiiume varlQui roles In Qrder to test the Impaet of thoss 
rolei yppn an Idea 



) 
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Elen^ntary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Children may=be given the opportunity to "role-play" or "act out" colors. Thfs 
works best after they have had ample opportunity to discuss colors their oerlLal 
wlnrin colons create. You miy'or may not 

want to have classmates try to guess the color that is being role^ayed S th 
younger children it Is sometimas best to have the entire group '4 red" at the 
same time. Then discuss the various reactions to the color role-played. 

*»* 

^« iT 

--f- to the playground and have each 

group find and collect a small living thing (worm, insect). Return to the class = 
room and have each group observe their creature for five minutes. A secrata y 
should record obs.rvationi. Have each group write a cooperative description ^ 
of the. r_ creature. Each group will read this description tothe class and 
cooperat.v.ly act out the movement of their creature'(e.ample. two childJen 
for^h! t ""^^ I'fPr"^"^ the dirt, and one represents the rain). Provide 
for the return of the l.v.ng creatures to their natural environment. 

J^I'^^^" 5??.^^ '° D'acussion questioni which relate to 

wStk can be I^n?"^ f f °^ explored. For example, the word 

walk can be explored for variations In meaning. 

fci^of* fi!'?r" wMf-*"''^ ^" "^'^ «-9.. Joe walks to 

wiJh w^IU f children how many ways there are to walk. Have them experiment^ 
with walking in various ways. As they demonstrate, have them describe their 
actions in words. You may want to write these on the board (walk slowly walk 
word ":^t 't^T' discussion bring out the vaguen" s'of he 

such iTThe f'n'"""' ""«'-ta'"ty ^bout the specific meaning. Questions 

such as the following can be discussed; Do we know how Joe goes to school? Are 

^elnfnf cJlarerf '° ^^^^ ""'^ wf make ou^^ 

word walk"'°5oS't'f in various ways to clarify the meaning of the 

Havf Hsl'rh H ^hanpes ,n meaning as the children suggest alternatives. 
Have them then demonstrate the clarified sentences they have created. 

A ^'^ 

*s *» 

ooritif ^ eKcf 1 1 nq adventure such as an attack on'the school by a wild 

gorilla condensing the action into onn paragraph. Divide the class into groups, 
hand, f fT/" paragraph using a different part of the body (face' 

thetthirs acf t o"^ ^ ' '""^ paragraph whi le 
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verbal sounds. Dfscuss the sounds ha? wSutn Jr i!"^*'""* ^^'^'^ ^"99^^^ "O"" 
For .xamplei sad face makesTcr^Jg Lu^d!' °' '^"'^ ^^^'^ expression. 



Choose one child to represent each fh^ • 

f««r, happiness. J^aloSsy sad"'' ^HaJe ?1 'hnl '"^n°"'^ -"S^*^' 
of the room and choose a conductor ""e up across the front 
-n players change frL a blank Lp es Ion ^J"^' ^'"^^ him. 

mood. Upon an added signal thev add^In^/f eKpreision that represents their 
conductor controls the found. ^nH '° 'h*''" e^Pr««»lon. The 

G«stures could be added t"tha sym^^^^^ ^S" S^-^^P « 

Of the .Ind. What other1hfS^s^&, faneua^e'^on^unL^ — 

'V 1^ ^ 

asked to be the following kfnds o? thlnos • "tension. Children can be 

clock, or a cloud; llvin| th?ngs sulh eriear Trf " 
such as sadness, happiness, tJrol- IcViolt T L ° " "'>'"". » fl«; emotions 
nouns such as fiend ladv Im^ ° actions such as jumping, strolling, striding^ 

Situations or scen« rom's o |e 'ifL' t^'"'^"' " ""3°". e'ves, fal es; 

ihformatlon Is suppi ied b/obarving objects' Itfil: ? background 
from books, either read to them or read brthemseives °' ""^ 

^.IjggSgt^red Languag e Arts Cirriri.lnm g rades K-13, . H.n.h^ 

ICS with younger children He esoeM?L teacher in the use of creative dramae- 
to be participants, not spectators S.^iL^'' ?'''" i""""'" "^i'""" 

o"??iciv^ °' i;a°;:ucs""^i'a?-::^,r?r?i: l^^fs'K,^:^o•;°r 

S='g::3--BiL%?- i™-i:ni[°es-?or::t?w--= 

The Machine : 

What ?i??:"nnS!2::n?s''n.f:?!;ori::? ^s:;?de tji"" ^° 

pair invent a machine. Have the ch??dL hI^ ? P^'"- e"'' 

elve wvement for their machine kut^- ° "I"*"" of sound and cooperB- 

class could guess wha'rfl^c'Jl the m^hfrpl^f'o?:?!""™ presentation. The' 

flack Pantomime I 

«rd to each of tLw^/^^^t^'^' ''''''^^^ 'f^'^-* s««lng It. tap! a ' 
shildren. His task is tfr^ad Ms LrtneHr ^T'"^' ^"'^ °' ^^e five 

t.-ons. The child with the e"rd on hfs Cack tr?L t" 

r« on nis Pack tries to guess what the card says. 
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Process or System Pantomimas i 

An example of a process pantomime might be a Frlto Machine. Following a 
visit to a Frlto factory, the class would recreate the process Involved by 
making a human Frito machine. Each child would be a part of the machine. One 
child would be the Frlto and would be sent through the machine. 

A study of the digesttve system might motivate a system pantomime. After 
learning the parts of the digestive system, the class would recreate the system 
on the floor. Two children might be the teeth, four the esophagus, etc. A 
piece of food would enter the mouth and would be acted upon by the various ■ 
parts of the system. 

I'l -.V A 

Have children, individually or In small qroups, act. out various occupations and 
have the rest of the class see If they can guess the occupation. 

iV ii * 

Present the f I Imstrip/record, Black and White Rabbi tj^ . Have children assume the 
role of a black rabbit and discuss or wri te how they would feel and react. 
Then have the children assume the role of a white rabbit and do the same. As a 
class, discuss a solution to the problem. 

* rt * 

Have two children select animals that they feel are not compatible dog and 
cat, lion and antelope, birds and worms. Let them pantomime as they think the 
animals might Interact. The children can keep their animal identity secret so 
the audience can guess their Identity, When pantomiming It Is always fun to 
ask 'Hmi else can that be done? How else does a monkey act? What's another way 
for a broom to sweep?" 

5V A }V 

After the children discuss what an emotion is, let them select an emotion they 
wish to pantomime. Have them select an emotion that was brought on by a speci- 
fic event. Act out the event and the resulting emotion. This can be a sharing 
time if the child choses to share his special feelings after his pantomime. 

A iV A 

Begin the activity by asking the children If they always talk the same way. You 
may get a yes answer. If so, give the children some specific situations (talking 
to a pet, talking to your mother, talking to a friend). 

Children may spontaneously demonstrate how they talk In these and other speaking 
situations. Oiscuss how the talk varies In each situation. Do the children 
have explanations for their different ways of talking? 

As a class make a list of different talking situations. Some examples might be- 
a teacher talking to her class 
a teacher talking to the principal 
a chi Id talking to his pet 

a child talking to his baby sister or brother 
a mother talking to her baby 
a mother, talking to a teenager 

Have the children role-play various talking situations. These may be based on 
the Items on the list or they may Include new situations. After each role-play 
discuss the talking style and form. How Is it different from other talking 

IC ■ ■ »■? >if A 
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Usmg the book^ film, or record version of Lent i 1 , diicuss the eharaeter 1 st i gs 
of Lentil and Old Slurp, 

Sample questionsi ). 

2. 
3. 
k. 
5. 



You may list the quaUtiai of both eharaeters on the board or on tag board to 
make compariions rrore vivid, 

A A 5V 

Often as a result of the reading of a story of the viewing or a film, discussfon 
fncludes various children's accounts of like experienees. After a story or film 
account has been 'Mabeled** by the children as a sad experience or a special day, 
you may want to have them base a story, poemp or picture \on a personal experience 
that f i ts the label . 



What kind of person Is Lentil? Old Slurp? 
How does Lentil or Old Slurp make you feel? 
How did Lentil or old Slurp make the twHipeople feel? 
What made Old Slurp change? 

What do you think might become of Slurp now? How 
might the townspeople treat him? 



25-1 
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Order tha art print Charges by Denes De Holeih (no. 7-1). Discuss the mood of 
the picture. How does It make you feel? Compare the mood and conflict of the 
print with the film. Dream of Wild Horses. 

!. How were the ^'Charges" similar to the horses fn the fflm? 

2. What were the moods of the film and print? 

3t How did the filrmiaker create a mood and conflict? 

How did the artist create a mood and conflict? 

5. What were similar ways through which the artist and filmmaker achieved 
mood? 

6. Which mode of expreiiion did you like best? Why? 

Ai a follow up, the children can create their own pietures. They may select the 
medium that will bast suit the mood or conflfct they are going t© create (soft 
water-color In free faihion, poster painti crayon, pencil, felt penj colored 
chalky charcoal, tig board, newsprint, tissue, etcj, Encourige the children to 
create a title for their picture which is expressive of the mood, 

^ 1^ 

Shew the film The Junkyard^ (appropriate for all grades), 

1. Have the students liit at a group everything ugly and distasteful that 
they observe. 

2, Have the students then list as a group everything beautiful and ippealing 
that they observe. 

3# Then discuss whether a Junkyard is beautiful or ugly* 

4. Have the students draw a personal opinion of what they saw and give them 
the opportunity to explain their drawing Qrally or in writing. 

^ it 
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Children can be given objects and asked to dUeover and daieribt the Golori with- 
in the objects. Uaves, especially In the fall, are good for this activity. Each 
child or group of children is given a pile of leaves which he or they are to ex- 
plore for colon. They will make many discoveries about the leaves including 
color characteriitlcs In an activity of this kind. Son^ possible diicoverlei arei 
Uayes are not all one color but a cornbinatlon of many colors; each leaf is unique 
in its coloring; upon careful observation* rrany more colors are viifble than first 
detected; color is an important factor In the beauty of a leaf. 

Children may be asked to pick their favorite leaf and tell about it. incourage 
them to include color in their story about the leaf, (Children can do the above 
orally, on tape, or in written form depending on their age and your purposes,) 

^ A ^ 

Listen to a record ing of animal sounds. Discuss ways in which man uses language 
to simulate theie ioundi (buzi, woof, meow). Ask for suggestions of human sounds 
that are symbol t zed through wordi (achoo, sniff). If possible, find lists of 
words or foreign comics In which different words are used to represent sounds. 
Have the children make up their own words to represent animal sounds* They may 
want to use their words in the song, *'01d MacDonaldJ* This activity is a good 
introduction to onomatopoeia* At thli point It Is good to read poetry to children 
in which onomatopoeia Is used. You may want them to experiment with writing their 
own poetry in which they use onoiMtopoela, 

Spanish Wordi for Sounds 

meow^ mew snare— —ronqu i do hoot*---buho neigh'-^--rel ineho 

cluck cloqueo hlsi----siiao howl ^-^-^aul 1 ido pop—^-taponaz© 

moo*" — mug i do honk----p i taio hum^ — -^zumbar 



Call childreni' attention to the use of sound in films to suggest mood, setfilng, 
ictlon. You may want to play only the sound of a short film and let the children 
try to follow the itory using sound only as a clue. This may be done after or 
before a film is seen. The film, *The Golden Fish," lends itself well to this 
activity. Discuss the changes In speed, rhythm, and mood* What do the changes 
suggeit or symbol lie to the chndren? Can they speculate on the kind of action 
that Is taking place at any one point? 

With older children you may want to have them experiment with making their own 
sound tapes to be used with live pantomlmei or they may want to make their own 
film In which they Incorporate sound » 

Records, too, can be used to make children aware of the use of sound in telling a 
story. The record, •'Peter and the Wolf,** Is an example of the use of musical in- 
struments to symbolize humans and animals. It is valuable to allow children to 
talk about their personal reactions to the music uied in the record. Are they 
frightened by the sound of the wolf? ftere so than they would have been if sound 
had not been used? What kind of music was chosen for Peter? Why was this type 
chosen? Again, you may want to al low chl Idren to write stories which they accom-^ 
pany with music of their own making. 

1^ ^ 
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Projict a comic strip such is Peanuts aftar blocking out the dialog. Have the 
Chi Idran ittempt to read the pictures and supply their version of the dialog 
that should accompany the strip. Uncover the original and have the children 
compire the! r vers! ons to the orfglnal. Dlicuss the use of pictures in the itrip 
to carry part of the message* The following queitions are examples of kindi of 
queitlons that might be askedi Were you able to gueii what was hippening in the 
strip? What were some of the clues you used? Does your verilon of the conver- 
sation come close to the meaning that the author of the originil intended? In 
what ways Is It different? Can you explain the difference? Compare your version 
to others in the class* Are they all the same? Can you give poiilble reasons 
for differences? 

At this point chM d pen may be asked to draAr thei r own cartoons or comic it rips. 
(This activity if especially fun when children work as partners or In small 
groups,) They can present thel r strips wl th the dialog covered through 
projection for claismates to guess what is happening or their strips can be 
displayed with their version of the dialog attached. 

You may also want to have children collect strips from the papers and rewrite 
the dialog ei ther to retain the original message or to present a change In the 
message, 

ii ^ ft 
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To express an Idea In a non-yarbal mad I urn 



ERIC 



^/ Elementary 



Junior Hi gh 



Senior High 



Read the poem or view the f i I m "Ha f 1 s tones and Halibut Bones'S by Mary O'Neill. 

!• Form small groups of children who are especially eKcited about one color 
or sect ion of the work, 

2, Give them that section of the poem to read aloud, 

3, Allow each group to select a rhythm instrument that they feel portrays 
the sound and mood of their part of the poemj each child wtth his own 
instrument. 

4, The students read the poem and interpret the lines with their instruments 
in away appropriate to the mood of their part. 



Many colors can be '-sounded" using instruments or vojces* 

Example* Give me a sound for purple. Red. 
Give nrte a noise for white. 
If you're light green, give me your sound. 
If you're blacky give me your sound. 

Let's see what light green and black sound like together. 
Let's hear a musical note for orange. 
Whit'i a beat for purple? Black? 



Aftsr studying €otor» chl Idren may be given an opportunity to make color eonagas. 
Thers are many posslbl 1 1 ties, A few variations are, making a col laga of coll acted 
color scraps to 1 1 luitrata the wide variaty of colors, making a col 1 age M 1 us t ra- 
ting the variety of "colors*' which may fall under the one-word label as ^V^llow,*' 
craating a mood or faalfng through the use of color, sal acting mood plcturas to 
combina which symbol lie a color. 

A A * 

Create a light show for the children, 1) Have each child make a slide. Cut 
mylar plastic into squares and have the chi Idran creata a design with flow pans* 
Nount tha plaitic in adhasiva mounts (available at photography stores 
2) Chooia music wi th heavy or distinct beat, 3) Put glass pan of water on over* 
head projector in back of the roan. Add i small amount of oil to the water. 
Shake In tima to music as you add food color. ^) Add si Idas in projector and 
flash In time to the music. Have children react to show* 
II . Name tha colors. 

2. What did the shapes look like? What did thay remind them of? 

3. Usa *'lng" words to describe what was happening, 

h it ^ 

Chi Idran may be given an opportunity to craata through tha usa of shapes. Thay 
can ba aikad to draw or paint ^^shapa plcturas*' using daslgnatad shapes or thay may 
be allowed to choose their own shapes with which to work. Shape col lagas are also 
fun to craata, Oldar chi Idran may be askad to maka plcturas of cownon objects by 
cutting out and putting together shapes from magazine pi ctu res. For axamplai 
heads might ba cut out and used for the wheals of a bicycle, horns from a cow might 
ba used as tha hindla bars, etc. 
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Ofscuss the meaning of silence ic ^ i 

Silence tf you sealed ylu^^^'ln I S*'* posilble? Would you hear 

xrt^-^:,r^ ir^^S^. 't^t^^^^i^^rB^' 

combme their parts into a symphony IJe^thfv' ^'"'^•P'e of beat, have thrgroup 
phonies to th« rest of the class. 9''°"PS P'-eitnt their sy?- 

Have the children draw a picture of an 

perform some new and fantastldesk For IL"™'"! ™" ^^o^ld 

pick es or make spinach into a useful or P ? ' " '•="«='^' 'he warts from 

o? ?Ke':r" '"."'^'^"^chin, for function ''i^:::iJ:'''?"«' the children 

r;-d::i.'^ - - - 'h-'o^hts-«:™;Tra::rrL 
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To work with the const ructions of words for a 1 a rgy vocabulary 



ERIC 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Children might take some time to explore the shapes of familiar words. This can 
be done by outlining the shape of a v^ord and then filling the "box" In. The 
shapes of words are clues in word reeogn it ion, although many ehildren are unaware 
that they use them* It Is fun to have children guess words from their shapes 
alone, find words that would fit a certain shape, or write a sentence in which 
one word is replaced by its shape pattern. Then It has to be guessed from the 
shape and the context of the sentence* Children enjoy making these puzzles up 
for their classmates. 



Examples are: trot ^ 



The horse vvl 1 1 I ' I I ' . 

?v A ^ 

Have children collect samples of a given word, for eKample, bird. The examples 
may be in the form of a picture, a photograph, or the real thing. After several 
examples have been brought in and d I gplayed| discuss their likenesses and differ- 
ences. Are all the birds alike? If not, in what ways are they different? In 
what ways are they alike? What makes a thing a bird? Do any of you know other 
words for any of the pi ctures or real bl rdi that we have col lected? (Children 
may suggest names such as robin, eagle, hawk, Harry.) Can a thing be both a 
bird and an eagle? How Is this posstbla? This can lead into an introductfon to 
the levels of abstraction which words represent. 

At first you may want the total group to v/ork on examples of one word as explained 
above. Later children may be broken up Into groups or work as Individuals, They 
may select a word which they research as to variety of things for which the word 
can stand* These should be displayed and presented to the rest of the class in 
some form* Two possible forms are: Have the children make a word-plcture diction 
ary In which a word Is Illustrated with many examples of Its rea II tiei« Or have 
the children make word trees similar to the drawing belo^i in which they paste 
pictures Illustrating the variations of the things" for which a word stands. 




k 



Take the children outside and have each child collact a small but mterasting 
weed. V/hen they return to the classroomj choos© one good specimen and describe 
It, using the following headings^ feelj colorp size and smell. What does it 
resemble? Encourage the use of unusual descriptive words (avacado rather than 
qreen) • Have the children imagine that they are botanists and have Just gone on 
an exploration trip to an unknown planet. Their Job is to describe and name the 
plants that they have found* Discuss how names of things sometimes tell a great 
deal about the object* Ask the children for examples of good descriptive nameSi 
Some samplei to start them off might include $uch names as yel low-be]] ied sap 
sucker, woodpeckeri and ye 1 low Jacket. Make up a name for your plant, using 
adjectives that the children have volunteered (eKampleS* the yel lowish-greenj 
stubby^ feather plant or the tubby, olive green plant). Have the children write 
descriptive i/ords for their wn plants and make up several good names. Have them 
write a deicription of the plant and describe the location where it was found* 
An extension might be to classify the plants that the chl Idren found using a 
predetermined criteria for classification. 

1^ ^ JU 

Children should be given many opportunities to relate the sounds of words to 
their written letter symbols* Dictation is one way of providing this opportunity. 
After presentation of a sound-letter relationship, chljdren can be asked to write 
words from dictation which use that pattern* After they have written the word, 
allow them to cheek- or compare thei r word form to that of the common form* 

Taping words to be used by children in Independent writing works well* The tape 
can be made so that the word is dictated, time Is given for the child to write 
the word and the spelled form li given so that he may compare his word to the 
common form Immediately, before going on to the next word* 

^ ^ 

To help the chl Idren spell multl ^sy I labic words, choose rather long but phonetically 
eonsistent words from the dictionary and dictate them to the class, syllable-by- 
syllable, having them spell the Sy 1 lab les as you go* Noniense words can also 
be used to attune children's ears to the sounds of letter combinations* 

^ ^ . 
f ■ * 

Discuss things that are spelUd differently than they sound (foreign, sight, etc J , 
Ask the children for examples and write them on the board. Have the children 
choose one pirtleular unuiual spelling pattern and write poems like the follovriing 
example: 

The ptarmigan is strange ' ■ 

As strange as he can be 

Never sits on ptelephone poles 

Or roosts upon a ptree 

And the way he ptakes ptQ spe 1 1 ! ng 

Is the strangest thing pto me. 

Discuss why the English language Is not always phonetic* Read examples for a book 
such as The Journals of Lewis and Clark, written during a i\m in which ipelUng 
patterni were not set, Diicuss the ralatlva advantages and disadvantages of that 
system. 



it I'l ^ 



This game is a varUtlon of Scrabble. V/^rd syllables are printed on small eards 
or cubes. These are spread out before the children who are playing. Each child 
draws five cards and places these before' him* The object of the gam is to form 
words from the syllable parts. Children take turns In drawing new cards to use 
in building new words or adding to the words they have already built. The game 
continues until all cards have been drawn* The child with the most words vvMns 
the game. 

When making the syllable scrabble game, It is a good idea to choose words from 
the children's readers or other books to which they have been expoied. This 
gives them the added advantage of having seen the whole word prior to seeing 
on ty parts of I t . 

^ A ^ 

You might Introduce the activity by having children listen to words which you 
pronoynce for them. Vary the number of syllables in the words you choose (snake, 
fa-mi-ly, re-turn)* Ask the children to listen to the parts wl thin the words 
and to tell how many parts they hear. You may want to have the children clap 
the words as you say themj one clap representing each syllable. 

Ask the chfldren to find an Intereitlng word from a book, magazine^ or newspaper. 
Have' them copy the word onto prepared strips of paper large enough for the 
children to print the word comfortably. Collect the strips, paste them onto a 
piece of tagboard for easy handling, and project them with the use of the 
opaque projector in random order. 

Have the chi Idren group the words according to the number of syllablaSp 

One Syl lable Words Two Syllable Words Three Syl lable Words 

Bnake return family 

^ over potato 

•^un into important 

I f the chi Id who supplied the word does not know how to pronounce it, you should 
pronounce the word for the class. The point here Is not to have the children 
divide the words into syllables by visual rules, but rather to develop an 
awareness that words are built from parts known as iyllables* We can detect 
these parti through listening carefully as the word is pronounced. You may again 
want to have the chi Idren clap the syl lables as they attempt to detect the number. 
Write the words under the correct class I fl cat ion group as a decision is made by 
the class. This can be done on the chalkboardt . 

Names work very well for this, tooi 

Sue Al ^ 

Mary Robert 

Geraldlne Abraham ' 

Eltzabeth Englebert 

Anastasia MaKlml 1 Ian 

(Does anyone know any six syllable names?) 
' ft ^ %k 
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Ask the children for suggestions of multi-synabic words (contumacious, terrific, 
etc). Choose one word and ask the children for ways in which the last syllable* 
can be changed. For example, the word "psychedelic-' might become ^'psychede lephant" 
or "psychedermic,** Divide the class into groups* Have each group choose a word 
and write a list of syllabic variations^ The Hsts could be presented as chants, 
emphasizing the rhythmic qualfty of syllables. 



Place words which contain preffxes or suffixes on tagboard cards, one word per 
card. Display the cards In random order for the children either on a flannel 
board or on the chalkboard* Ask them to look at the words and think of a way 
in which the words might be groupedp Allow for variations in the kinds of 
grouping, but especially emphasize the possible grouping by like affixes. Discus- 
sion of each prefix and suffix group can center around the meaning of the root 
words and the added or changed meaning that comes about as a result of the additloi 
of the affixes. What meaning does the prefix or suffix have in itself? Have 
children experiment with using the root words, then the root plus the affix in 
sentences* You may want to use a bulletin board as a class i fi cat 1 on area where 
chMdren can add v/ords to the groupings already begun as they discovar new words 
using the pattefns* Vary the number of words and affixes Introduced at any one 
time with the age and maturity of the students. 



To emphasize the meanings of word affixes, have the children create new words 
that can be Interpreted by knowing the meaning of the affix. Examples for *'aqui'' 
might be -'aquaphant^' (an elephant that lives In the water) or ''aquatary*' (a 
wet secretary). A ^^pseudodMeV* might be a fake crocodile, A "semi serpent^' could 
be half a sea serpent* 



Make up nonsense words. After the words are defined, add a prefix or a suffix 
and ask the children how the meaning has changed. 

b lop = rest 

unbloped ^ unrested (unbloppad?) , 

Put a nonsense word in a sentence. Challenge the class to find substitute words, 
containing the same affixes^ which would fit In the sentence. 

It was a very unb lop f ul day. 
It was a very unevent ful day. 

^ ^ A 

Have the children look up the word ^^circle'' in the dictionary. Ask them to find 
other members of the '^circle'' f ami ly (cl rcul ar, circlet, circumference). Make 
rrore word fami 1 ies , possibly developing them into a bulletin board display. 
Good words to use include ''catch,'* "scribble,'' and **signJ» 

%k ft %h 

Read the poemj "Jabbemockyj " by Lewis Carrol. Discuss posiible meaning in the 
first stanza. Discuss whether an exact meaning is necessary for the enjoyment 
of the poem. Have the children ei ther 1 1 lustrate sequentially or write a news 
article about the Jabberwock event. The poem could be dramatiied or read 
chorally. Emphtsize enjoyment of the nonsense words for the! r sounds as well as 
possible Interpretations, 
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Jabbefv/ocky 



'Twas brillfg, and the si i thy toves 

Did gyre and gimbia fn the wabai 
All mimsy ware the borogoveSj 
And the mome rathi outgrabep 

"Beware the Jabberwoek, my son! 

The Jaws that bite, the claws that cateh! 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The f rumf nous Banderi natch I" 

Ha took his yorpal sword In handi 

Long time the manxome foe he sought 
So rested he by the Tumtum tree. 
And stood awhile In thought, 

And^ as in ufflsh thought he stood^ 

The Jabbemock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling through the tu I gey wood, 



One^ twol One, two! And through and through 

The yorpal blade went ini eker-inaekl 
Ha laft ft deid, and With 1 ts head 



''And hast thqu slain the Jabberwoek? 

Coma to my arms, my beamish boy I 
0 frabjous dayl Calloohi Callayf- 
He chortled, in his Joy* 

'Twas brillig, and the slithy tovai 

Did gyre and gimble In the wabei 
All mlmsy were the borogoveSi 
And the mome raths outgraba* 



Andburblad as i t camel 



He went galumphing back« 



Lewis Carrol I 
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Ask tha children to read the below poemp challenging them to phonetically sound 
out the words. Have them attempt to create their own poems using nonsense words, 
Thay could also substitute real words for the nonianse words. 



Over the stiver and by the sheal 
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Encourage the children to develop a playful as well as serious attitude toward 
words * 

Tongue Tw i S t_e^rs 

Have the children v;rite alliterative sentendeSf A good poem to illustrate this 

IS 

Sarah saw Susan skip suddanly, 
Al phabet r e Sentences 

Challenge the children to attempt wri ting several sentences using the words 
alphabet i cal ly : 

A boy came during early French. 

Good he 1 peri i ncreass Jovial kindness, 

Letter Sequence Sentences 

Write a series of letters on the board. Have the children write as many 
sentences as they can using those letters In the sequence given: 

Gerald loves frozen peas* 
Giraffes like fancy potatoes. 
Girls lack free passes* 

Write a poem on the board, leaving out the rhyming words* Ask the children to 
s uggest ' words that might go In the blanksi 

I fear the wrath • 
Of the Underslung Zath 
Win someone else tel I him 
It'stfmeforhis 



The poems could be more compleK for older children or non^rhymlng sections could 
be left out. 

Go over and play with the Gumplegutch, Tommys . 

The Gumplegutch loves to _(play) 

You may bounce on his (be I ly) 

And call him old Nelly 

And fill up his nostrils with clay. 

Don't be 'fraid of his fangs 

Or that one yellow (eye) 

Or the scales on his ' (taM), my dear, 

Go over and play with the , Tommy, 

IMl wait for you here. 

Is 1^ ^ 
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Many words are printed on tagboard, one word per card, among which are words 
that can be built Into compound words* The oards are placed face up on the 
table. Two or more ch i I dren rotate^ selecting one card at a time, which they 
place in front of themselves. The object of the game Is to join cards to form 
compound words. The child may pass If he sees no possibility for word Joining, 
The game ends when no player fs able to form another compound word. The child 
may pass if ha sees no poss i bl 1 i ty for word Joining^ The game ends when no 
player is able to form another compound word. Words that are under question 
may be checked on a teacher made answer list or in a dictionary depending on the 
age of the student. 



You may wish to have children II 1 us t rate compound words which they in turn 
present to classmates as riddles* This would be an eKce I lent fol low-up for an 
activity of the kind found on page 60 of the first grade New Directions In 
Engl Ish text. On this page children are asked to solve compound word riddles 
like the follov/Ingi ^ ^ 





Rain 



Coat 



J 




Rai ncoat 



The ehildren*s 1 1 lustrations may be drawn on oaktagp or pictures of each word 
may be found and pasted on the oaktag In the above pattern, A brainstorming 
sassion in which compound words are listed may be held prior to the Mlustratlng, 
or you may want to supply children with a list of compound words from which they 
can choose for their illustrated riddle* Older children may b© asked to find 
a compound word on the! r wn* 

An extension of the above act! vi ty would be to have children create new compound 
words by Joining exiitlng words In a new vvay* This activity is especiilly fun 
to do with partners. The new words may apply to a real object or an imaginary 
thing. Children may want to illustrate their new words and place them into a 
book of ^*New Compound V/ordi*" 



Have the ch 1 1 dren make up funny poems using rhyme and homonyms; 



Who knows more than 
A new gnu knew* 
A new newt knows 
In a blue newt suit. 



Have the children brainstorm a list of multl-syl lablc words* Make the words 
Into a chant. Divide the class Into groupt and have each group experiment with 
setting up a rhythmic pattern by planning the location of accents. For.examplep 
secretary, ordinary, veterinary! 
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To apply ad i 1 1 ng skM 1 i = i n wrlttan compoi I tion^ maki ng 
approprjate selections and arrangements of draft fgrr 
varioui audienGes, for varlQUs purposei, In various forms, 
with Incfaasfng attention to the authenticity and clarity 
of one's own *'volce^' 



Elementary 



High 



Senior High 



Activities for this expectation have been gathered in the Basic Ski 1 Is section. 
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To express an Idea with one's own constderatign for form; 
a poem, a story, a wrttten sketch, or whatever choice one 
might make of his own accord 



v/ Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



One of the ways to encourage children to develop their own written forms Is to 
give them opportuni t les to eKperiment with several forms* 

The following fdeii are from the book Wishes, Lies and Dreams by Kenneth Koch 
which can be obtained at the E,S.C, library. 

Invite the ehildren to write wish poems. Here are some suggested formits from 
Koch I 

1* I wish I was 



2« If I was 
I would 



Examplei from six^yerir-ol ds at Nil la! re elementary: 

If I ware a giant giraffe, 
I would sparkle with colors. 

If I was a muddy shoe, 
I would go muddy gush, muddy gush, 
o-o^o^ ieki 

I wish I was^ a snow kitten, 
I wish I was a cat 

Because I wouldn't have to go to school 
AND 

I wouldn't have to color on paper* 

You may wish to tell the children that they must use a color or sound or nolle in 
each line or once somewhere in their poemi. Some days the kids can be animals, 
machines, nonsense things, etc, 

^ is 

Ask your librarian or invite a repional author/authoress to come to your 

elasi and discuss how she or he goei about writing a book. After this experience^ 

the children may want to write their own books. 

Show the film, .The Story of A Book , and have the children follow a similar pro* 
cess in writing their own storleg. 
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Chfldran ihould be given the oppoptynity to move to music in order to Interpret 
and create through movement. Many records and tapes are ivailable In the schools 
which supply a wide variety of rhythms, themes, and moods. Have children ilsten 
to and then move to various types of music* Give them an opportunity to describe 
the music In words. Is the music happy muslCj sad music» angry music? Is It fast 
or ilow? How does it make you feel? What can you do to the music? What makes 
that a good thing to do to the music? Children may be allowed to create stories 
to muilc. This they can do individually or In groups as a form of Interpreting 
what they hear and creating i **Story (n Movement," If children work fn groupi, 
give them an opportunity to present their story to the clasi and follow the pre- 
lantation with talk about the story and how it was interpreted by the dancers as 
v^ll as by the audlencep 



Have students discover and note soundi around the ichooU These may be written 
down for later oral reports to claismates. Good possibintlei for study mrmi 
the piayground at recess, the library, the multf-use room dyrlng a class, orches- 
tra practice, a kindergarten claisroomp the school office, the schoolroom at 
lunch time. Children may want to write their sound notes up In the form of a 
riddle or ^'guess-me*' poem. These can be presented to their claismates, and they 
in turn try to guess the location described In sound terms. 




Read Ray Bradbury*s short story, "All SuRmer In a Day** In The World Of Language , 
Book 6. Discuss ways In which man might adapt to life on another planet. Hake 
up an imaginary planet, allowing the children to brainstorm for ways in which the 
planet might be different (no sun, always a fantastic amount of noise, thfck layers 
of fuzz growing quickly on everything). Divide the class Into groups or have them 
work individually. Have them braLnitorm and make a list of ways In which man 
would have to adapt his technology and adapt physically to living on the planet, 
(On a dark planet, man might grw feeleri or develop a large nose.) Using their 
brainstorming lists, have the children write science fiction stories or make up 
plays about Ufa on their planet, A picture of an adapted human could accompany 
the teKt* 

it 'k 

Invite the ehildran to make up rhyming rlddlesi 

A fruit flavored coin ^ a lima dime 

A plump rodent = a fat rat 

A cheap sour vegetable ^ a nickle pickle 



Is Dr. Doctor In? 



Condens&d from Family Health 
RiciiA)^ Armour 

M*iiL».M«LtHiiiiie«*n),©iiniY«Mi«N OTiltted du© to Copyright restrictions 
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IS DR, DOCTOR IN? //j 



^ ^ ^ 

Factual Information prBsented in a science unit could be cQmblned with creative 
writing to produce science fiction* After finishing a unit, such as The Human 
Body, ask the children to mm their knovvledge in the writing of a story* They 
might copy a movie theme ^nd write about a Journey through inner space, the human 
ci rculatory system. They might use their knowledge of the planeti to write a 
story about an excursion to a particular planet. Emphasize that the facts 
presented should be fairly accurate. The plot eomprlits the fictional part, A 
good author to use as an i 1 lust ration of science fiction It Ray Bradbury* 

^ ^ 5^ . 

The fol lowi ng ass i gnment would be well timed if given either Just before or 
right after summer vacations 

Discuss summer camp and ask the children to share some of their pleiiint 
and funny camp eKperlences* Have them brainstorm a list of things they 
might want in a perfect summar camp* Have the children write advertise- 
mants for funny summer camps. If possible, either make up or bring in a 
camp advertisement to help the childran develop a format* The following 
example could be used. 
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Camg^ Kiddie J 



Kids J Are you ready for a summer filled with fun and eKcitement? 
Parentsi Do you want a true long vacatFon from the little dears? 
If the answer is yes, the place for your krds is the one and only 
*'Camp Kiddle Joy.*' 

Our fantastic camp offers all the below extras; 

De 1 i ci ous Food 

Our world famous djeticlans work day and night to bring to 
your children such delights as steak of giant newt* toadstool 
hash^ poison ivy and tarantula salad, and many other taste 
tartipt f ng t reats • 

Act i y i 1 1 es 

Your children can participate in body building sports such as^ 

K The around the world swim* 
2. Aligator wrestle, 
3* Hot 1 ava f I ghts , 

Hikes to the den of the poison lizard. 
5* Survfval lessons in the pool of quicksand. 

Crafts 

Build your child*! creative ability as he parti ef pates In nose 
stitching classes, python dress design (working from the Inside 
out), and fingernail clipping crafts. 

Counselors 

Our counselors are selected from the finest stock of tame 
gorillas In the world. They really know hav to handle the kids 
and their skill will really tear you up. 



Fill in the coupon below and be the first to sign up your child 
for a summer of funl 



Name 



General Health 



Allergtes (check the balow) 

gila monsters killer bees 

black wi dows gorflla fur^ 

Funeral home to call In case of ernergency 

^ A ^ 
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Have the chjldfen Gompoie a ^'Doefrv n^ri^ n 

six 3 X 5 cards. Take th« cu'^^ o^t" ^he fL'td',"^ about 
natural object to describe In thai r ( I 1 '^^"'= =hoose some 

chMJren to writt one though oj dose r?^ ion" on"''" t'''''. "''^ ' '"^ 
they will be using the cards to Jke"' 'en °2,"=\=f<'. keeping in mind that 
sentences. Entries could includra seri^r^f 'wV^'h' """u"" = 
or other word combinations. When the c " "^f ' ^-ij^tives. 

shuffle the cards and lay them out ?n JindL o der' ?^ 

and improving the cards until they hlvi thT,.Z ?^ "ntlnue repositioning 

finished poem could then be wrfuen in ffnll'?:™."'™ '"'^ 

iV .r. A 

^urn'ish'lh :'cl'«rwi?h nulV:y°'r'rV'' -"--'V- one is to 

as it flies. If po s?b?e ^no^ ea^h chMS%:;'l,"^r " watch the kite 

■watch. You may want to use c^J!!„. ^ '° '^'^ '"'^^ the others 

children are tlo young <:^n.ZT.%?l,T2luL^ 'V/"' I'? ^"f " 
be to have the children actually const rucrkiti. The second .ntroduction would 
you in the planning and the child^In i„ ! , '"Cher could help 

are finished, a filid tr p tfi'nelJbv f eTd'o^"'' ""''T'''""' ^^"^ 

kites can be flown. ^ ""^ P^'"'' planned so that the 

chridren's attention on poss F b e^onlf dlr^M ^^'S' order to focus the 
What will it see when ft f s f W h ' ■* , ^^^^ " the kfte go? 

feel whan you are ^^dln^ltl Iu^L'^^hV '11 'u^^ '° tha kf te? How wl ? I n 
you feel if yru were the'k te? What .i t ' '^'i* ^° ^^"^ 
happen as the kite was fly n'? uufj ^ t° do? What things might 

kite look like to you? How^^ ,^5 1 ,evl5 " '''' ^° ^^"^ - ' ' ^ht 

After flying the kites allow time to dlscu^^ <-h» . - 

as those above wM 1 come up. H^e ch I dren hf^J'^P ^P'" questions 
feelings of kites. Suggest that thev wrft" Itt demonstrating movements and 
This can be a factuaralcount oj fsLrv rh ".'m^' '«'t«^f'yi"9 experience. ■ 
were the kite ttlllng abourM ffle -^'or vi ew' ' ' ' "'^^ '° '''''' ' ^ h« 



" ^* is 

I^otJ^^af stlfes^^^^app^'^d^ hLf ^^^^^ ^ITT 

think the children In ?he Dictur« ' children what feelings they 

feelings that various children in thr ^^P^.'^'*"^' "9- As a class, list the ^ 
situations iurroundrng thl^el ngf ' r^if* T«lk about the 

poetry which relates to feelings ExcernJ^^/ i -^^^ ™^ want to read some 

Encourage ch M dren to di .tate Ir wri ?e storlel about'^h"" P^'-P^"' 
ences involving feelings. These mav aUo hi L 'he, r own personal experi- 

mates later. ^« done on tape to be played for class- 
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Children mfqht choose to "advertise" somethinq, giving it the quaUties of 
something else. For example, the earth might be advertised Ironically as follows 

For Sale 

Beautiful site fQ,r., a home. Covered with lovely yellowish mist 
most of the year. Only several billion people. Never have to 
worry about'wild an tmal-s-t-^as' they will soon all be extinct. 
(The Earth) 

or 

This littlebeauty is going at rock bottom prices. Look at all 
. the fantastic extras you get. Comfortable swayed seat, sleek 
fur upholstery, four powerful legs, sleek tail for al r condl t lon- 
ing. This baby has a fantastic one h.p. motor. It runs on grass 
and hay. This Is the one deal you can't resist. (A horse) 

is A 

The limerick form of poetry provides a structure for the child and avoids the 
sometimes stilted quality of rhymed serious poetry. Limericks can be developed 
around a theme, such as people's names, or can be random. The limerick contains 
tive lines. The first and second lines rhyme with the fifth line, and the 
short third and fourth lines rhyme. The best way to teach children the limerick 
form IS to read a number of limericks and write a class limerick. This should 
provide enough guidance so that the chndren can take off on their own. Below 
are student and professional examples. 

There once was a man from Darjeeling, 

Who In his stomach had a very queer feeling. 

He lay flat on his back 

And took some Contae 

And threw up al I over the ceiling. 

-- (written by a 3rd grader) 
1 give you now Professor Twist, 




Ogden Nash 
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Changing words and adapting verses of familiar songs allow the child to vvork 
within a framework and helps him to develop syllabic rhythms in hfs poetry* A 
good song to use for a first experienee Is "The Twelve Days of Chrfstmas.'' 
Children could retain the basic framework and add new verses as below; 

On the first day of Christmas, my true love gave to me 
A poison cobra on a sticker tree. 

Have the children sing the songs after writing. Other possible sources miflht be 
"I dfd what I Could," or chants such as *'One, two, buckle my shoe,*' 

^ 

Poems developed around a format such as the song ''This Old Man*' provide a frame- 
work for chi Idren*s humorous poetry* Start the children out with a portion of a 
poem as Illustrated below and let them continue with thetr own verses based on 
progressive numbering. 

Little v/ee tiny nots lived In some Jugs, 
Instead of small carsp they traveled on slugs. 
The first one was slimiest, he was number onej 
This little one stopped to engage In some fun. 
The second was salted, he was number two. 
He stopped for too long and turned Into slick goo. 



i 



tg rivlii reflictjns tin riaetions of i livi iudiinci 



E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Have the children write thefr own paper , with the intent of writing for a ■ 
specific audience, The children need to determine what typei of information, 
jokeSj cartoons, and Illustrations that the particular audience appreciates. 
Example of audiences^ younger or older students 

parents 

teachers 

pr Inci pal 

coordinator 

school librarian or secretary 
cus tod I ans 
superr ntendent 

After publication invite some of the people for whom the paper was wrtttan to 
come and respond to the paper. Were the contents and articles appropriate? 
Suggestiohs? You may then have the children write a paper that Is fun and 
appropriate for their own class i and compare the types of articles, how they 
differed, how another audience might respond to what they liked in their own 
paper* 



Arrange v/i th a teacher from another ichool to exchange letters with her students 
The eKchange works especially well if the other school is in the same district or 
locale. Letters can than be easily eKchanged through the school mail or hand 
delivered. If the other child lives close by field trips with pen pals can also 
be more easily arranged and some children v/M 1 make contact Independently through 
use of the telephone or through visits arranged by parents* It is also more 
effective if the children exchanging letters are approximately the iame age. 

Set aside a special time for letter writing each month. It is difficult to 
plan for more than one letter a month, especially with younger children as the 
project can be very time consuming* Cross-age helpers during letter wri t i ng time 
can help considerably. The entire class may v^rite their letters at the same 
time or they may be written independently and placed in a ipecfally marked box 
or envelope for proof reading* Individual proof reading can be done with the 
child by the teacher, an aide, or a cross-age helper* Final drafts of letters 
can be made If necessary following proof reading with the emphasis placed on the 
importance of making the letter legible and TOanlngful to the receiver. 
Encourage chi jdren to include pictures, stories, poems, .riddles, or other items 
which they think might interest their pen pals. Letter form should be taught 
although it should be varied according to the age and maturity of the children 
Involved, 

When letters are returned from the other class, allow ample time for children to 
read and enjoy them. Have the children share their letters with classmates if 
they wish* Talk about the ideas and the enclosures In the letters. If the 
children are not answering the letters Immediately, you may want to collect them 
until letter answering time so that the children will be able to refer to the 
letters In answering any questions that were asked* The children are very 
possessive of their letters and will want to keep them, so be sure to return 
the letters to the children after they have answered them, 

^ A A 
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E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Actlvitres for this «Kpectatron have been gathered in the Basic Skills secti 



on. 
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To present an Idea through speaking, both formally and fn- 
formally, in discussions^ skfts, panels, oraj presentations 
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E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Intermediate students can choose a primary book with the intention of taking 
this book to a primary classroom and convmcing the primary students that it 
Is a book that they should read. The intermediate student should read the 
book himself, and become very familiar with it* He or she may then practice 
before his peers telling about the book, without reading it and without telling 
the complete story so that another youngster would want to read the book. 
When the student feels confident, he should visit a prfmary room and, after 
telling about the book, give it to a youngster who Is enthusiastic about reading 
the book* 



Play for the class a recording of some exciting natural event (example: a 
storm, the ocean, a stampede)* Brainstorm on the board all of the Individual 
sounds that make up the total sound setting. Go through the list and ask the 
children to suggest a way of reproducing each sound using objects In the room 
(tapping on desk, sliding hands together, etc/) Order the sound list In a 
logical sequence as below: 
Storm gentle rain 

hard rain 

thunder 

lightning 

wind 

Discuss ways in which the sounds can be built to a cUmix, Divide the class 
into groups, each group representing a particular sound. Point to each sound on 
the board and bring the groups In one at a time. Increase the volume for cIlmaK 
and diminish* Extension: Divide the class Into groups and have each group 
develop their own sound symphony. After a performance, have the class discuss 
what they were trying to represent. 

^ 1^ ^ 

Students can be given an opportunity to suggest a new body extension. This can 
take the form of an Informil oral explanation and description or students may 
want to make a more elaborate presentation to the class* This might include a 
rough sketch of the invention, a name for it, a description of I ts possible use, 
and the reasons for its need. (Pages 55^57 in the third grade New Pi recti ons 
In Engl ish can serve as a good introduction to this activity.) ~ 
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For sheer Joy of language nothing can be more effective than choral reading or 
. the speaking of poetry. Almost any poem can be read by a group or groups of 
children in a variety of patterns. Informal choral reading or speaking is 
especially enjoyflble as the children can take port In the planning of the Inter- 
pret i ye readinr]. You miqht begin choral reading with nursery rhymes already 
familiar to the children. Read or speak the poem as a total group. Then ask 
the children to suggest ways in which the poem could be divided so that various 
small groups or individuals might read specific lines. Group the children and 
try their suggestions. You, too, may suggest an alternative pattern. Experiment 
with dr fferent expressions, rhythms, and volumes as well. Discuss the versions 
tried and the ch i 1 dren ' s reactions to them. 

Before attempting choral reading of unfamiliar poems have the ch i 1 dren read the 
poem through silently or you may want to read It through for them as they follow 
the words on paper. Then read the poem through as a total group. Follow this 
by haying Chi Idren suggest different reading patterns. Discuss ion of poem 
divisions, volume, expression, and rhythm should be encouraged. Allow the children 
to experiment with various suggestions and evaluate the results as a group. You 
may want to tape the versions so that the children can listen to them as they 
talk about the interpretations. 

After much choral reading has been done as a total group, you may want to have 
Chi Idren plan and preient poems as small groups. All small groups can plan and 
interpret the same poem. Then comparisons of the various readings can be made. 
Or you may want to have chi Idren form their own groups, select their own poems, 
and present them to the class. 

Informal choral reading as described above Is especial ly effective with 
primary children. intermediate chi Idren may enjoy a more formal approach to 
choral reading as well as the informal approach. A good reference source for 
teachers interested in formal choral reading is the book. Let 's Enjoy Poetry by 
. 2°^a' * nd Hughes. The book is an anthology of ch 11 dren ' s poet ry wi th sugges 1 1 ons 
for the teaching and reading of each prem. The book is designed for the" inter- 
mediate grades but cou Id be used wl th ol der chi 1 dren as we I 1 . ' 

Poems for Informal chora 1 readi ng can be found in any good children's anthology 
Three good sources are Poems Ch I Idren Wl J I Sit Still For , comniled by Scholaitic 
Lucky Book Club, The Reading of Poetry ; by William D. Sheldon, Nellie Lyons, 
and Polly Rouault, and The Sound of Poetry bv Mary Auf tin and QueenieB, Mills 
Another excel lent source of poetry Is the children's own writing. Children 
thoroughly enjoy creating chants and poems for choral Interpretation. They may 
also add to or change existing poems and then use them for, choral reading. 

Read the following poem to the class. Have them divide Into groups and read the 
poem chorally. Part of the group could pantomime the poem or the reading could 
be recorded and played as the entire group pantomlnies the story. Have the groups 
experiment. w I th phrasing, dynamics, and vocal effects. 
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Overheard on a Saltmarsh 



Group 1) Hymph, nymph, what are your beads? . 

Group 2) Green glass, goblin. Why do you stare at them? 

1) Give them me. 

2) NO. ' 

,1) Give them me. Give them m, 
2) HO. 

)) Then I will howl all night in the reeds, 
Lie In the mud and howl for them. 
Gobi in, why do you love them so? 
They are better than stars or water. 
Better than volees of winds that sing, 
Better than any man's fair daughter, 
Your green glass beads on a silver ring, 

2) Hush, I stole them out of the moon.i 

1) Give me your beads, I want them. 

2) NO. 

1) I will howl in a deep lagoon 

For your green glass beads, I love them so. 
Give them me. Give them, - 

2) NO, 

Many teachers are dissatlsf f ed wi th Show and Tel 1 or. Sharing because ft does not 
seem to accomplish the goals it was designed to accompiishi namely, to develop 
children's oral communieatlon skills. Instead it Is often a boring time during 
which the same children share events or objects while the rest of the class 
fidgets because they cannot hear the speaker or because what Is being shared Is 
not interesting or important to them. The fol lowing are some suggestions that 
may help to make Shoring a mora alive and worthwhi le Engl i sh experience. 

I. Vary the structure of the Sharing period. At times have the chiidren 
arranged in small groups. They can then share with thoie In their 
groups rather than the total class. This makes shy ch 11 dren less 
frightened of the group and allov/s for greater participation and 
interaction among the sha rers and 1 i i teners . At other times arrange 
the class as a total group. Have the ch i Idren form a c| rcle or 
other arrangement in which they can face each other directly. The 
closer the ch 1 1 dren can be to the speaker, the better. If shareri 
can remain in their "spots" while talking to the children, they may 
be more at ease as wel 1. 

2. Organize the Sha ri nn peri od. 1 n such a way that it Is limited In time 
and does not drag on until everyone is bored. In order that all 
children have a chance to share, you may want to estabiish a ijgn-up 
list for each week, Establish a set number of spaces for signing up 
for each day of the week, for example five. If five children have 
already signed up for that day, a child may sign up for another day 
of the week. Children may sign up any time prior to the Sharing 
period. This sign-up technique g I ves you an opportunity to keep 
track of the sharers and to approach Chi Idren Individual lyei ther to 
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encourage them to share and to help them plan a sharing experience, 
or to counsel with children who tend to monopol i ze th i s and other 
classroom activities. There Is a nged to be a listener, too. 

Plan oral speaking lessons In Engl I shcl asses in which children 
talk about and develop speaking skills. The class may want to draw 
up a list or. poster on which good speaking characteristics are 
given. During or after Sharing periods regularly evaluate the 
speaking. Did everyone hear the speakers? Did they plan what they 

were going to share? Were we good listeners? Did we ask good 

questions? How could the period ba Improved? 

Make Sharing an experience in Interaction rather than confining 
most class members to Inactive spectator roles. Encourage 
listeners to ask questions of the sharer. You as a participant 
may serve as an example, but participate less often as children 
begin to play the role of questioner. 

At timer plan topics to serve as the basis for Sharing during the 
week. These topics can be related to or correiated with ongoing 
English units. Examples might bet ^ ^ 

a. Set aside a week during whi ch ch 1 1 dren share their 
mothers' or fathers' Jobs with classmates. This could 
be part of a unit on the family. Ch 1 1 dren may wl sh 

to bring their parents who In turn might explain what 
it is they do for a living. Arrange a time for each 
child to have an opportunity during the week to share 
the Job of his parent. 

b. Another week might be devoted to introducing pets to 
the class. Each child may sign up for a time during 
whi ch he te! Is the class about his pet or some animal 
in his neighborhood. Don' t be surprised if chi Idren 
ask to bring their pets. If they do, you may want to 
arrange with parents to pick the pet up after Sharing. 

c. Encourage children to read favorl te poems or stories to 

thei r clasimates during Sharing periods. This Is 

especially effective if you or'an aide his enough time 
to work with the chi Id before his presentation. 

d. Children may be encouraged to share their personal writing 
with classmates during Sharing. This may be a story, 
poem, riddle, or play. As ch i Idren become more sophisti- 
cated in their sharing skills, encourage them to plan and 

. present puppet shows or plays for classmates during 
Sharing. 

e. During a unit, on fri ends , you might ask ch i I dren to think 
of some nonliving object that is a real friend to them. 
Ask that they share this friend with their clasimates 
during some Sharing poriod during. the week. They may 
bring the friend. if they like. 
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Methods of Developing Discussion Technigyes, 
1, Brainstorming 

A possible first step to developfng good discussion techniques would be to 
have the chi Idren practice bral nstorminq. Working as a elais, ask the 
children an open-ended question, such iS, ''How could you Improve your finger^ 
naMs?'* Encourage as many alternative suggestions as the childrep can think 
of» Have the ehi Idren brainstorm fol lowing these rules^ 

a. Accept all suggestions 
Make no negative comments 

c* The wilder the idea the better 

The next step would be to have the children brainstorm in groups. Emphasize 
contributions by all members and ask the chl 1 d ren to abide by the brain- 
storming rules* 

2* Role-playing and Dramatfcs 

Group act ivi ties vihlch result in role^playi ng and dramatic presentation could 
be used to help the chi tdran to learn how to cooperate in a group* For rola^ 
playing, the ch i 1 dren coul d be confronted wi th any unresolved problem, such 
as how to deal with a child that has Just called you *'fatty,'' The enactment 
could be either improvised or planned by a pair of children. Dramatics might 
require more sophisticated planning involving worm peoplei The themes to 
be dramatized might be reenactments of something read, seen, or heard* orlglna 
plays, or pantomimes* Stresi total group planning and involvement. 

Discuision^ Ro^les 

Teach i ng ; Language _ as Cormujn i cat 1 on to Child ren by Frank D, Hay (aval lab le In the 
Curriculum Library) has an excellent chapter called "Thwarted Discussion," In 
this chapter, he out 1 1 nes the problem areas encountered in diseusslon, lists 
common roles assumed by i ndi vi dua Is , and gl ves const ructi ve ways of i mprovi ng 
student discussion. The process below Is an adaptation of May's basic technique: 

1, Give the class a topic to discuss and divide Into groups^ Tape the 
groups as they di scussV Pass out a di ttol 1 s^fng some of the common 
dl scuss i on roles f / 

Boss Bossy but not mean* Tries to talk more than anyone else. 

Tries to get the group to agreewith him* Keeps explaining 
to others why his idea is best* 
Blocker Always cutting down others. Never agrees. Uses words 

1 Ike "stupid" or "dumb,'' ^ 
Blob Sits there and does nothing. (Never tells what he' s thinking*) 
Chameleon -^^ Agrees v/i th everyone* Always noddl ng or repeating 

what has been said* Contributes nothing new* 
Playboy Goofs around and distracts others* General ly disruptive* 
Good guy Tries to draw others Into the discussion* Asks things 

like, '-What do you think?" 
Go-between Tries to calm people down and make peace for all. 
Tries to get people back on the subject. 
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Home body —Always relating things to personal expaclence. 

Tells endless anecdotes about things that have hoppened 
to him 

Baby — Always trying to get the sympathy of others. Tells about ■ 

the tragic events in his life. 
Peacemaker — Tells others that he likes thetr ideas. Encourages 
group members. 

Organizer Keeps the discussion on the right track. Summarizes 
what has been said. 

Discuss with the class which roles might be nonstryctive and which 
wou d be destructive to a discussion. As the tape of a discussion is 
replayed, have^the children practice rating the members of the discussidn 
as to their roles. It might be ego-deflating to cl ass i fy peop le in the 
groups orally, so keep the 1 ists pri vate. The chi Idren could he asked 
to classify themselves and their discussion roles. 

^* containing the different roles and ask for volunteers 

to hold a mock discussion. Fold the slips containing role titles and give 
one to each of about sIk children. (The ensurng dl scuss ions mi ght be more 
successful If you choose the bolder students for the first demonstration.) 
Give the members of the group a discussion topic and have them assume 
their roles as they discuss. Tell them to exaggerate if possible. 
After they have discussed for about five minutes, ask the class to guess 
what each person s role was . Agat n emphas t ze pos i t i ve and negat I ve 
roles. Experiment with different combinations of roles. 

3. Have five to eight students carry on a discussion over o I ive ly issue 
in front of the room. Do not assign roles. Assign two or thre 
observers for each one of the discussants. After the discussion see if 
the observers can agree on the role or roles which each discussant 
natural ly playrd. 

. . _ * is . , . . - ■ ■ 

The key_to this activity is the selection of a picture that arouses Interest In 
mu^ T ^"^^^"'""'ft^^'^^ch flexible thinking on their parts. The selection 
must be made on the basis of the age, maturity and interests of the students 
involvad. Show the picture to the ch 1 Idren and talk about what they see i n i t 
Have them^speculate on what they think happened Just before the picture was ' 
taken,^ Allow for many different interpretations. Ask them to tell what they 
thmk happened just after^the picture was taken. Again allow for many dl f ferent 
Ideas. Have various children tell a story based on the picture beginning with 
before-the-pictureH^as-taken through the time of the picture and into the future 
after the picture v^fas taken. These stories may be done individual ly on tape 
orally in front of the group, or in written form if the children are writing' 
weirenough. An exce 1 lent source of Interesting and unusual pictures is The 
Sounds of Language. Each text has several pictures chosen specl f I ca 1 ly foFs tory- 
.el ing. The^book also furnishes the teacher wi th sugges t i ons on picture reading 
activities. This series is available In limited supply from the district ware' 
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I^trLnrM^ ' .''T ° '"^'•^^"^'"g Puppetry to the class. One of the better 
.ntroductions i$ to hava a puppet operated by yourself introduce himself and 
puppets in generah A simple hand puppet works well. Ask various children to 

W?at^cL'Jh.ffu'%h"'''^ experiment with different voices and movements. 

What can they make the puppet say or do? Ask the children if they would like 

wrn nfJT - the classroom. Discuss the things that you 

w.ll peed for your corner. There are several sources for puppets. Children can 
br.ng puppets that they have at home. Garage sales are excellent sources of 
schoo or teacher purchased puppets. They can aiso be made bystudents. this is 
rshe^t'oLfa'tabrn''' Children. A puppet stage can'be made by placin" 

below? * "'""^ can be made from wood. See the drawing 



cut out a 
for puppet 




wooden side supports 



wooden frame 



There are unlimited possibilities for the use of puppetry 
language skills. Some Suggest Ions fol low: 



in 



the development of 



1. 



As informal play furnishing practice in oral sentence composition 
voice .nflection, tone, pi tch, enunciation. Younger ehl Idren 
especially enjoy participating in chants without actually performing 
As a form of interpreting literature through acting out stories 
or poems which have been read to or by children 

Asa stimulus for writing stories In the form of puppet scripts which 
children can present for themselves or for their classmates. 

be'S!lToLd°L'?h."H ^^^^^ S^"^''^' should 

- -^®''®i°P*^ the class. When the corner is first initiated, the teacher 
may have to stress compliance with the guidelines. tne teacher 



2. 



3. 



As an introduction to this type of act i vity, you may want to create and present 
a filmstnp story for the children. The story should be simple and shor? 



possibly about something a pet of yours 
of paper of the same iiie. . Scotch tape 
You may want to rol I up the sheets on a 
ordinary cardboard box can serve iS the 
out of the boH so that It serves as the 
box so that the strip can be fed across 
as the strip.) See drawing below. 



2nd slit 



cut-out 



screen area 



has done. Illustrate the story on sheets 
the sheets together in the proper sequence, 
paper towel roller for easy handl ing. An 
screen for the fl Imitrlp. Cut the bottom 
screen. Cut sllti in two sides of the 
the screen. (The slits should be as wide 





flit through which 
paper„ is fed 
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y Elemantary 



Junior H I gh 



Senior High 



Make up an alphabet book for a partjeular subject or object* For example, the 
alphabet book for an ocean mfght include A-algae, B-bathyscape , etc. 

i% it ii 

Have the children col lect, draw, or paint pictures of pets to place In a class-- 
room pet dictionary. You may want to have each child select a different kind 
of pet so that there fs only one entry for each species as dog, cat. With older 
children you may want to make the di ctlonary larger by including various breeds 
of a species. Have children label their pictures. Then, as a cUsi organize 
the various pages in alphabet fcal order. Place the dictionary In the classroom 
1 ibrary . 



After children have had a chance Just toenjoy poetry either through listening 
or Independent reading, suggest that they begin a booklet of poems. This book^ 
let can be a combination of poems they have written and poems written by others. 
The collection can be class i f ijed In many di fferent ways. The book Itself is a 
group of poems which could be classified as Poems I Like , The poems could also 
be grouped according to subject or type dependTng on the purposes and maturity of 
the children involved* 

A variation would be to have children make a collection of poems around one 
subject or topic as poems about mice, poemi about the family, poems about people. 

..... : jk it "■ I _ .- . .. .__ " 

You might begin by asking, ^ 'How many of you have newspapers in your home?'* 
Discuss what a newspaper Is and why It I s read by people. You may want to explore 
the word **newspapef^' by breaking it into two parts and talking about the meaning 
of each part. Explore the feelings of children toward the newspaper. Some of 
them may actually resent it because it abiorbs much of the! r parents * time* Have 
chiidren bring newspapers from hore or you may supply them wi th papers. As 
partners explore the papers. As children ;find interesting sections or pictureSi 
talk about them as a class. Encourage chi Idren to ask queit Ions about the things 
they discover in the paper. Especial ly emphasize the parts of the paper that 
might have something for them. The comic section, the sports pages ^ the weather 
report, and picture sections are often intereiting to chi Idren. 

After exploring the newspapers you may want to suggest ^hat children might like 
to have a classroom newspaper which they woul d publ ish for themselves and their 
fami 1 les. Talk about the kinds of sectjons they might want to include in thai r 
paper. EKamp las follow: The major news section could cover classroom news of 
special Importance to them. They may want to have a sports section to cover 
physical education and recess igtlvltlei. Ch 1 1 dren may iuggest a comic or joke 
section. 

The newspaper should be kept simple and fairly short, especfally with young 

chi Idren* If poss Ible the paper should be publ ishedregularlyr 

works well* Children can volunteer for or be ass I gned to complete publishing 

tasks* 

IC 



can s<r« as a basis for exploration = - These then . 

people use and enjoy thL? Se t Jo ^ ' r " ">agazine is and why , 
encourage children to use the corne? " thefr'?~r^"''' ^'P' 

'^^^I^t^l^^^m^m^ ^^'^^^ about ™g„ln.s. vou can 

kinds Of thFngs ^ou d e u ."IJorfef oo" " " ^^'^ ^^^^ 

r.ddlss. and advertisen^nts might be me^^^^^^^^ assays. Jokes, 

t«On. Should Ft be a quarterly or month 1. " the frequency of pubUca- 

wher, children may turn fn artclel -"^9^2 1 ne? Set up a spec i f Ud a^ea 

"larkad box or envelope in the ^iadrnn I "^^S"'"^. A special ly 

P in the reading corner can be used for this purpose 



"^^^'mil'^^ It.s helpful If 

organize, and proof-read materUls suLu ef fo^^f^ " 
the class shQuTd have the opportun^v fl -^"-''^ All children in 

year. 'n many capacities through the 

After each maqazine publication t-aW,, ■ 
magazine together. Place ex re'copfls fn . "^'""e. and enjoy the 

and possibly the school 1 ibrary- Er^cL " I .h 'tf'"' ^ °^ classrooms 

^.ngllsh Class as „e,l as Indeprnden^J-rU?- ^::hi'cr?h.'y ^^^^ H'!^ 

placed In the classroom library for 6lhe« in th^ ^ ? '"u" 

types of books can be published throughout he year Th^ 'f^fr"'- "'"^ ="ff"ent 
suggest.ons. .any of „hich haye alread'y tj^.^. 

'■ a^'o::J^un1^s''o""acMvft"^^:=^rom1'^^'^"^ ^'""^ ^--^ 
book would be a pf«uVe b"ok °? p^" ^^^^^ One such 

by species. " ^ " 0^9^" ' zed j n lome way , poss I b ly 

e«h':h'r,d=^d^^he^:c^i"fsTst^^d^^^ 

regular telephone book ,rp,;jbeUca?iy. ''"' ^ 

'VdS'c"?o;Tle:!^\^S?d?:hrc\^ a^ate'^e^n^' '"'^ 

wri ting: can be placed ^U^r^^^U^"'' '^.^^ ^ 
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b^'bai^d^^^^^ th« childran.s poetry can 

ffed by topic or by Chi Id ^ Progresses. These may be classic 



fied by topic or by child 
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Children can write stories In the form of novels and illustrate 
them for classmates. These can follow the pattern of the books 
the chf Idren are reading fn which one or two sentences may be 
placed on each page with liberal use of accompany ing il lust rat Ions 

Anthologies of classroom short stories can be developed. These' 
may center around one topic such as Hal loween or they may be a 
random selection of stories. 
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To b€ In VP I ved i n a h i ^ i 

^ riralnr^un nhnut one's own u^.L^^Tt 

and the wriHnn ^gf^Qt^rstudents 



Elementary 



Junfor High 



Senior High 



An affective way to have students bacome Involved in diseuising their own 
writing and the writing of others is to have the elais write and publish a 
newspaper, 

1, What kind of audience Is the article for, and Is i t appropriate for 
that audience? 

2* What facts need to be inGludedt 

3* What makes an interesting article? 

4, What makes one article nrare Interesting than another? 

5* Is it grarmetical ly correct? (spelling, punctuation, structure) 

■ ' • . ■ ■ ^ ^ 

Have the eh i Idren develop a Food Book In which they organize foods Into groupi 
according to personal criteria. For younger children the book will probably be 
very simple with as few as two classes or groups, Foods I Like and Foods I Dlilike 
With older ch I Idren, more soDh 1st icated grouping developed. Have the 

chf idren draw or col lact pi ctures of the foods they believe fit into the groups 
they have developed* These can be pasted or drawn onto the appropriate pages* 
Chi Idren ihould be encouraged to share and compare their books* CJuestlons related 
to the differences in classifying various foods will probably arise from compari- 
sons . 

?V 
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^ Elementary 



Junior High 



Ssnior High 



Have the children role play a machine, 

1. A child individually selects the machine he wants to be, end panto- 
mimes Ft for the eudienca to guess. 

2. Then two or three children build a rwchlne together, each child bafng 
one part of the machine^ 

3* The children make thair machine have moving parts, so the machine has 
to function and move as a unit. 

To begin the idea for a moving machine, choose, for example, a vacuum cleaner. 
Ask the children what needs to be first, next, etc. As each child's part is 
added to the machine, his machine motion begins, Yey may have an end product 
of ten children moving and vacuuming as an amazing unit. The audience can be 
helpful in suggaiting many different ways for pieces of the machine to operate. 



Follow the suggeitions given by Kenneth Koch in his book Wishes, Lias, and 
Dreams for a col 1 aborat ion poem. If you have non-wrt ters, you wr! te the^oems 
of the chi Idren and read them back. You can wrrte them on tag board charts for 
all to see. It's amazing how thrilled the children are to hear their work read 
back. 

For the students who are writing, aich can write his own verse and hand it In, 
then the teacher can compfla and read all of the responses. You can establish 
the format, for eKample, with first gradarsr "We are all going to make a wish 
and there has to be a color in your wish", or simply "Each poem is going to be 
anything you'd want to wish for*" 

^ ^ ^ 

Show the film Holiday from Rules (K-S), Discuss or writa about the following^ 

1 . What ii a rule? 

2. Criteria for establishing rules (safety, order, afficlency, etc). 

3. Who makes the rules? 

i n our cl ass? 
i n our school 7 
in your f ami ly? 

i n our cl ty? - 
in our country? 

How does each of these groups decl de the best way to make rules and 
decisions for their group? 
5. Can you think of an easier or better way to establish rules? 

In small groups have the chi Idren estab 1 i sh their own plans for astabliihing 
rules: a room clean-up, a fire dri 11 , a sharfng session, a lunch procedure. 
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1. Have the mamebers in each group select an activity to plan and 
estabiish rules for, 

2. After the rules have been carefully planned and explained by the 
group^have each group lead the rest of the clais in their task, 

3* After each task the entire clasi or Individual group may critique 
the effectiveness of their rules and discuss alternative methods 
for proceduret 

This can be quite an extended project. Each group may be given a week or more 
to carry out their project, allowing time daily to evaluate their system. By 
keeping daily charts on problems* solutionis tinfe taken to complete their taskSp 
etc, J they may at the end of their project more easily evaluate the best way 
they found for working together as a group 

^ i't ii 

Stage a **black box'* experiment. Find five pieces of junk (things with wheels and 
simple shapes are good)* Put each piece into a box and wrap the box with black 
paper* Divide the class into five groups and give one box to each group. By 
moving, ihaking, and turning the box, the groups attempt to discover' the approKl-^ 
mate size and ihape of their object* Each group records their observations and 
makes a sketch of the objeet as they think it to be* Boxes are opened and 
observations are evaluated. 



The following activity can be done as a total group or in small groups. The 
small groups allow for greater participation by individuals. Bring or ask 
chfldren to bring a specific item of food, for example, an apple* Supply each 
group with the sample. Give oral directions or have the set of directions 
printed indicating the avenues of Investi gat ion. Appoint a scribe or recorder 
to take notes on discoveries and/or observations made by his group. These may 
be organized as followsi Looks, Touch, Taste, Smell. (With younger children, 
^ the notes are necessarily brlef^ although this may be overcome If cross^age 
helpers are used as recorders for each group.) 

First experiencsi In this kind of activity need to be mors teachsr itructured. 
Later children can choose their own avenues of Inveit tgat ion of a subject. You 
may want to hmvm childran peipond to ens question at a time. The following arm 
examples: How doe i the apple look? What colors Is it? Does it have a stem? 
Are there any surprising things about the appearance of your apple? What shape 
IS it? Can you deicri be the shape? How does It feel? On the outilde? Cut it 
open. What does It look Ilka now? When you bite Into your apple, what do you 
notfee? Is this related to smell, taster feel? What reactions do you have to 
the apple? If you like ItV ean you t#ll why? If you hate apples, why? Is it 
the looks, consiitenRy, taste? If thii activity is done as a total group, chil- 
dren may Just be allowed to raspond orally to the questions asked. If small 
groups are used, allQw time for each group to report their findings. At this 
tima you may want to ask further questions as various groups report and compare 
their reactions. One question at this point might be, "Why were there different 
reactions to the apple by varioui groups or Indfvldyals?** (Good food itemi are 
cotton candy, mar shmal lows, pickles.) 
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Divide the class into groups. Have the class picture a particular situation 
(eKamplei your sister setting the table). Have each group represent a different 
mood (anger, happiness, fear, boredom) . Have the groups write a paragraph 
describing the situation. Their paragraph should reflect the mood that they are 
in. One person In each group could read the paragraph while the others act it 
out. 



Discuss the meaning of the word ''conversation-* with the children. Ask them for 
situations when they or the people around them use conversation* You might want 
to differentiate between conversat f on , discussion, and argument at this time. 
Al low ch I Idren to plan a conversat ton with one or two clasimates, then role- 
play the conversation for the class* Follow each role^playlng wi th discussion 
sniphasizlng the characteristics of a good conversation. 

You may want to establish a Conversation Time each day when children are given 
ten minutes to converse with classmates. Two good times for this activity are 
the first thing fn the morning as children enter the class and at lunch time 
while the Chi Idren are eating their lunch. After the conversation period It is 
occasionally good to review the class guidelines for the activity. Children 
need practice and training in conversing without causing general classroom dis- 
ruption* 

Another possible strategy would be to establish a Conversation Corner. This can 
include a thro^v rug and various displays. Children can be encouraged to use this 
corner v/han they have their work completed and wish to share something with a 
classmate or two. The establishment of such a corner necessitates that much 
work be done In formulating class gui de 1 1 nes for the corner and that reminders be 
given to children who are having difficulty In operating under the guldelinei* 
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To respond to a situation In which no obviQusly correct inswer ea 
be determined; to deal with posilbllitiei rather than certainties 
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Show the ff Im Rock in the Road (appropriate for all grades). Ask the following 
questions: 

!• Why did the first two men replace the rock? 
2* Why do you think the third man did what he did? 
3. How did you feel about the actions of these three people? 
What would you have done? Why? 

^ 

Have shortp intense listenfng periods in the classroom (about one minute in 
length). With young chfldren it helps to have rrade ^^Hearlng Masks*' which the 
children use when they are listening for sounds* The children are asked to 
close their eyes or put on their Hearing Masks. They are to listen carefully 
to detect as many sounds as they can in the one minute time period* Arrange for 
no planned sounds. Just let the children listen to the sounds of the claisroom. 
After you call time, have the children list as a total group or In small groups 
all the sounds that they heard. If small groups are used, be sure to allow for 
the groups to report to the total class. Discuss the various sounds heard 
and the words that could be used to describe the sounds. Questions relating to 
form and wording may come up such asi Which Is a better way to describe a sound, 
the clock or the ticking of the clock? Is one batter than the other? How? Why? 
What do these sounds you heard mean to you? How do you react toward them? Are 
words sounds? At this point you may want to start a list of Sound Words which 
can be expanded as new words are discovered or created. 

^ J* ^ 
** #^ 

Mount pictures of objects that are hard to recognize when vfewed out of context 
or without explanation (magnified sugar crystals). List four multiple choice ' 
answers per picture for the question, "What is it?" Example; a) diamonds, 
b) cubes of ice, c) sugar crystals, d) transparent dandruff. Let the children 
guess which it is. Discuss the role past experience plays in helping decide 
upon an answer. Why was it difficult to decide? What would help make the 
decision easier? AMchj the children to choose and write multiple choice guesses 
for pictures which they find. Have the class guess and discuss which were hard 
to guess and why, 

rt A * 

Use paint chips to i lluitrate a continuum. Choose colors that lie in between two 
primary colors (Bahama Blue and Surf Green). Colors should be close enough so 
that they could be classified as blue or green. Allow each child to name the 
colors witliout knowing what anyone else has named them. Compare the names and 
discuss things that are difficult to divide accurately. Other examples are 
seasons, ages, darkness, and light. 



and Classify food pi^tura^ " d f flrent w^yf °^ J-^*; , Children .1 ght collect 
develop from the above activity! ^ following assignment might 

Describe a fantastic room. It is one of twenty-seven rooms in 
■ olH TVKt ^'"^ his house has a 

styled after his favorite types of food. 

Choose a theme, such as hamburgers and allow thm ^hri^. * u - 

of the things that ao alone, with hi k ^^''^ren to brarnstorm for all 

decorating an maL^y %L Fo^ ^ ' J"^^ ^^Is list in 

I??p?a:::. '"':r„' "scuirthln^llh^^ -twat. the construction of fantastic 
house. Discuss ways"n"h cl^ a n a I ^° h'k"'"' '"'^'^ " fantastic 
would a flying torttl a Vook like "^Ing a theme. What 

tortilla body" taco profilers Lchn n ' " ""''i'las? It might have a 

"heels. P,a„'« need'not i ^^Ued i tod'"'?^*'" tai l, and Pepto Bismol 

bikes also work quite well Th^^M I ^"''^ ^^y'"^ pillows and 

paper. After cons iJucU on' tl^l rr. ,/'"-"" t"'^" Pl^"" 'rom construction 

thalr plane an5°anofhe"'p?anfrn' the"'?o:;.'" ' 



5^ 5V 



yourself^nd s If the r across) . ^^'^'^^^^^a^ther and have them pull you, grease 

" >■ " 

Brainstorming is a method which can be used to dev/^lnr, 

Sh^-: ?r^\^ra%=?p,e- ^oT!cT;et^=r? i 

for as many di f fere^:t"us%Vfir?s:: the^children brainstorm 

h"va'b:irg?y;^:"=H'r:ark^o^'L^r;"f'r/°^ ^ particular prob,e.. For example, 
storm for as man^ improve™^^s°:st:j";a^t\?nT lf.°°' "^"^ '"^^ 

^he"o:t:m'o^"rL°:„t7foot^?rfr^^:rwf^°"'• --p'=. ^^^v trapped at 

a^f:-;p^r-'''-- - n^^V^akT-f^i'^f tJe^-rSL-ne"^ 

^;^ir^:T;:?n::or^:d-r^ =^:"^co:;r?bS;f-- !:rr:"d ^j^il 



Have the children make up a repair manual for zoo animals. For exampie If the 
elephant's trunk fell off, what could you use as a substitute (garden hose 
enlarged spagf.etti). What could you substitute for a camel's hump (pillow' sack 
of potatoes). The children could illustrate their substitute part and give 
instructions for putting them. on the nnlmfil. 
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ityation that will itiila ti i varlity of 



ilternativi riipofiiei or pitiofiii to ihife the riipoiii 



M qyeitioiii with other itydent! 
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Show the film, Juiikyard (appropriate for all grades). 

Ask the question, "Is a Junkyard beautiful or ugly?" Encourage the students to 
share their opinions with others, 

rt rt A 

Show the fi Im, Snow (appropriate for all grades). For teaching ideas that apply 
to this film and many others, consult the guide Included in the film can which 
was written by the Bellevje English Coordinator. 

* A rt 

Bring or have a child contribute an animal to serve as a class pet. Allow ample 
time for chi ldren to get to know the animal , observe him, feed' him, and care for 
him. The animal can serve to stimulate unlimited numbers of discussions, 
class writing, and Individual writing projects. The following are some examples- 
I) Have the childran begin thinking of a name for the pet based on his charac- 
teristics. Each child can present his name to the group along with supporting 
reasons for the name's choice. The class can select a name from the choices pre- 
sented. Z) The class can Iceep ■ Journal of the pet's activities, growth, care. 
This may be done as a total elasr. or Individual children may be appointed In a 
rotating fashion to serve as recorders. 3) ChMdren can be encouraged to write 
descriptions of the pet. either in general or during a specific time period as 
feeding time. This may take the form of smajl group work or Individual writing. 
^) They can write out Instructioni on the care or tralnlna of the pet. 5) Chil- 
dren can compare the animal to soine other animal. This works especially well if 
a new animal Is added to the classroom after the children have had time to con= 
centrate on the first animal. 6) Children can use the pet as a main character 
in a poem or story. The pet may take on human characteristics or do unbelievable 
things as well as serve as the basis for realistic writing. These stories or 
poems can be made Into books for the classroom library. 

Pair the children and give each pair a blindfold. Have one child blindfold the 
other. The b 1 i ndfolded ch i Id will be the obierver and the other child wl 11 be 
the recorder. The recorder hands a smal 1 food object to the observer. The 
oteserver, without guessing what the object Is, must describe the object, using 
the sense of touch and smell. He then puts the object Into hii mouth and describes 
It using his sense of taste and touch. He swallows the object and the blindfold 
IS removed. Record some of the observations made by the class on the board. Dis- 
cuss which observations are most useful. Ask the children at what point were they 
fairly sure of what they were testing. Which sense was most valuable In describing 
the object? Which was most valuable in guessing what it was? 
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Give the studenti m sentenM in whieh a werd naedfng cUrlf Ication ii uied. (joe 
^^^^^d to sehool.) Have the class brainstorm alternative words for the underlined 
word which help to clarify meaning. These may be listed on the board as they are 
given (itrolledp wandered, strode, hobbled). You may want to have children dem- 
onstrate ths variations in meaning that the new words give to the original sentence- 
Discuss the relative clarity and degree of imagery which the various words iupply^ 
to the reader, rr f 

You may then want to arrange the class into groups. Give each group a sentance 
in which one word is underlined. Have them explore alternative words for the 
underlined word which would Increaie imagery* Have them present their alternatives 
to the class throygh role-playing* They mty want to have a group member read the 
new sentences as various members act them out or they may want to act out the sen- 
tences and than have classmates guess the new word before they identify it. 

^ A ^ . " 

Mount pictures of objacti on separate cards. Place the cards In envelopes. 
These may be placed in a game area for fndependent use or the envelopes may be 
used fn a group situation. The children ielect an envelope, take out the cardi 
and group the various pictures Into ''families/' They then supply a label for 
each family. 

Example of one envelope; each card would contain a picture of the named object: 

PoiSlble Labels 
^ Fish 



shark I I go! df ish 



sa 1 mon 



swordf i sh 



Living Things 
Swi mmers 



apple 



ba 



nana^ 



peach 



Frul t 

Things That 
Grow in Trees 



car 



t rain 



ane 



b I ke 



C ~ Man-made 
1 Things V/i 



Jh f ngs 



m Ride On 



Bring in a large number of leaves of different types and forms. . Discuss 
generally how the leaves are all alike. Discuss a few of ^he baste differencei. 
Divide the class Into groups. Give each group a plU of Jeaves. Have them put the 
leavesJnto categories accordfng to similarities. Have groups make labels for 
each category and turn them face down. Have groups change places* Keeping the 
same leaf plies, have the groups think of labels for the piles and wri te them on 
cards, placing the cards face down next to the orignal cards , Keep groups rotat- 
ing unt i 1 al 1 groups have labeled allleaf piles. Then have them return to 
thai r original places and turn over the labels. Have each group present thai r 
original label s and read labels others have written for thei r groups . Di scuss 
why some are different. ThI s cou 1 d lead to a discussion of 1 abe 1 s gi ven to 
people which vary with the person who is the viewer (a child might be an angel 
to parents and a past to f r i ends at schoo 1 ) , 
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Have the children brinq pictures of people from magazines or paperb. Encourage 
the children to bring a wide variety symbolizing people of different ages, sizes, 
sexes, races, features, clothingi Jobs. Place these on tagboard backing so they 
can be handled. The class can work as a total group* in smaj] groups, or as 
individuals In completing the activity. Have them sort the pictu*-es into ''boxei*' 
or groups* After they have the groups developed, have them furnifih each group 
wf th a label . 

Go through the grouping process more than once, each time thinking of a new way 
of grouping the people represented in the pictures and labeling the various groupi 
developed. 



Give the students an appealing question and have them brainstorm for creative 
and unusual answers. A motivating ehoice might be^ *^What are some perfect 
excuses for not turning in homework?'' Encourage creative answers^ such as, *-\ 
was attacked by Mongolian Death Lizards on the v/ay to school and they ate it*^^ 
This might be developed fnto a contestj with a prize of a free night of homework 
for the best entry* 



Share a picture with children In which action is Involved. Pictures Involving 
children of your students* ages are most effective, Talk about the possible 
stories behind the pictures. What happened before the picture was taken? Ask 
various children to dramatize a possible ending for the picture story. Allow 
for many variations. After each child or group of children dramatize the ending, 
ask for the observers to interpret what they saw and how they read the dramatiza^ 
tfon. Allow the actors to explain what it was they \^/ere saying if they wish to 
clarify or explain- The Sounds of Language Series supplies many good pictures 
for storytelling which can also be" "used" for dramatization purposes. This series 
is available in limited supply from the district warehouse, 
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Show the film, Rabb j t Hi 1 1 (grades 1-6, avai labia - Seattle Public Library), 
Discuss the animals* and people's feelings* 

Why were the rabbits worried and excited about the *^new folks?'* 

Why did the v;orkers think the "new folks" were crazy? 

Why do you think the '*new folks*' acted like they did? 

Hov^ do you think the animals will feel if different people moved In? 

Jm JL -li. 

#t H 

Make a list of familiar sounds on the board. Discuss which sounds would be 
familiar to all people. Which WDuld be unfamiliar to some? Discuss what sounds 
might have been familiar to cave men but not to us. What sounds might have held 
special importance to Indians? How might we view these sounds? 



Taps some sounds of inimali such as a cat purringj a bird chirping, or a dog 
barking* You may also want to use the sounds of objects such as a clock ticking 
or a door slamming. Play each sounds than have the children imitate the sound. 
It IS good to tape the sounds of the children's imitations so they can listen 
to their own. Have them singly or In pairs name the sound or think of a word 
that Imitates the sound. Have the children share their wordSp listen and compare 
their Imitations to the original sounds and discuss the similarities and differ*" 
ences. Do our imitations SQund like the original sound* Like each other? Why 
are there differences? Ars we all hearing the sound alike? Why can't we Imitate 
it exactly? Do our words fit the sound? In what ways? 

it is 

Make a tape of various sounds. Play the tape and have children either In groups 
or Individually group the sounds according to characteristics. Labels may be 
supplied or children may form the! r own group labels (Screechy SoundSj Crunchy 
Sounds, Tapping Sounds, Rubbing Sounds, Frightening Sounds, Sooth Ing Sounds) , 
To facilitate grouping, each sound can be given a number on.the tape so that the 
children only have to list the number under the desired label. After the sounds 
have been grouped, discuss and compare the lists. If they vary, discuss why 
different people feel or Interpret sounds differently* Which labeli were aisoei^ 
ated with the greatest number of differences among Individuals? Can this be 
explained? 

J- JL JL. 

f% 9% f% 
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You minht introduce this .ictlvity by aslting children hov/ they were given their 
names. if they do not know, ask that they check with their parents and report 
back to the class. AI]o\v theni to share their name backgrounds with classmates. 
Have children speculate on why names are given to people, variations in naming 
criteria, and origins of specific names and names In general, 

Suggest that they Invent n new name which they would like to give to someone or 

keep for themselves. With older children you may ask that they do this as a 

written assignment. V/hen the children present their new names to their classmates, 

have them give their basis for the name. Possible reasons might include: 

a pretty or catchy sound, relation to a favorite object, relation to a personal 

characteristic. 

A A ft ■ 

Set up an area in the class room where displays will be placed for labeling. 
Change the displays often, each time placing a collection of objects that have at 
least one common characteristf c. Have the children explore the objects and 
think of a name -or label for the display. Encourage them to consider more than 
one label for any one group. Later in the day discuss the various labels that 
children have supplied and their reaions for them. Groupings can be based on 
such characteristrcs asi shape, color, smell, materi al , or use. 

Later you may want to have children rotate In supplying the display. They can 
place chosen objects in the Labeling Corner for claismates to explore and label: 
At the end of the day they can compare their thinking with that of their class- 
mates. ■ 
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Explore man's effect upon h i s envi ronment . 

1. What was the envi rdnment like before man's industrial intervention? 

2. What are the results of man's inventions? 

3. What needs resulted in the ihvehtions? 



After discussing the above topics, the children may discuss or write about: 
What might the world be I ilte now wi thout these inventions?" or "Why do 
people desire these things?" 

The film Cities in Crisis is a good resource for this topic. Even though the 
riim IS .quite technical in places, the excellent photography deprcting cities 
in crisis more than conveyi the message. 

The sound ft Im strip Environment of Han can also be used as a resource. 



Have ehi Idren bring samples of written information that could be used as a basis 
for planning future actions. With younger children you may want to supply the 
samp es. Some exampUs^ are: maps, weather r 
on places or things of tnterest, ads. 

Use^these as stimulation for discussion of ho^ in these specific forms 

might affect our future actions. Speculate oral ly or in written form on what you 
might plan to do after reading any one of the samples. 

Example: An advertisement for a lO-speed bike 
Possible Resulting Actions; You buy one. 

You plan a bicycle trip for the weekend. 
You decide to sell your bike. 
You repair your broken bike. 

-Dl scuss as a class some of the danger or trbub I e spots around the school grounds 
with the principal. These may involve problems caused by objects or they may 
be the ^results of student actions. Have the chi Idren make warning posters 
related to the van ous problems brought out In the discysiion. This would be a 
good small group project with each group in charge of a specl f I c problem. Have 
post their warning signs as too Is designed to prevent future acci- 
dents or bad scenes. 



Instruct the children to write a paragraph on any given topic. Give no 
instructions other than the t i tie. The following day, give them a similar 

assignment but tell them that any messy paper wil be thrown In the garbage and 
must be pppi,ad., . Compare the two paragraphs and discuss how language helped to 
extind,their knowledge of the future and may change their actions in accordance 
with that knowledge. List things that affect a person 's future actions , e.g. , V 
weather reports, due date for a report, " ' 
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Before going on a field trip or having a guest speaker In the class, allow for 
a period durfng which children brainst think should be 

asked during the follow! ng activity, Thel r quest ions should be 1 1 sted on the 
board or taken down on tape for later reference^ 

You may want to divldB the quest ioni Into groups and have children be personally 
respons ible for seeking answeri to certain quel t ions or you may want to dup 1 1 cate 
the list and give each child a copy to take with him during the trip or visit. 
He can refer to it to focus on the kinds of thlngi he wants to find out during 
the activity. 

After the activity use the list of questions to serve as a basis of the fol low- 
up disGusslons. Which questions were answered? Which were not asked? WhT^^ 
were unanswerable? Wh I ch require further research or trips? 

Ask the children for names of several fivorite television series. Discuss the 
hero of the series and what ipecial qual I ties he possesses (eKample: The road- 
runner i s smart and fast *) * Have the chridren brain for possib le changes 
In the serlei I f the marn character di d not possess these various trai ts * For 
example^ if the road runner were slow, the fol lowing ml ght happeni he would be 
eaten/ the coyote would get fat, the serf 

Hide a "treasure'* such as a pleee of candy on the playfield. Tape secret clues 
as to where I t Is hidden in strategic places arQund the playfield. Divide the 
class Into groupi and give each group the fl rit clue. This clue wl l 1 , If they 
interpret it correctlyt lead them to the next clue* The clues might be worded 
in the fol lowing way r Look f^ clue under the synonym for house In a 

very val uable place (Found under home plate in a basebal 1 *'di amond) , Groups 
could be sent out one at a time and given a time limit or four different treasurei 
could be hidden In different parts of the play 
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Ask chi Idran to wri te or illustrate the! r speculat fens on what people might 
become as a result of our changing environs 

Ep^amplesi a. What wi l l people look 1 1 In 1000 y^^rs i f the cl imate 
grows warmer? Col dgr? Wetter? Drier? 
b. What might happen to people if maehinas replaee brain 
power and all physical labor? 

Have each Chi Id col lect i terns Including a wrUten message by himsel f to be buried ^ 
for the future* Place these in a sealed contai ner, Thi s may be a Jar sealed 
wi th wax. Have the chi ldren bury the containers in thai r own yards or some other 
place which is legal and leave them for someone to f ind* Thel r wri tten messages 
illustrate wri ting for the future. The person who finds and reads the message 
will have received a maisage from the past* Chi 1 dren may want to include a 
request that the recaivar contact them as part of the i r message* You will find 
that some ch i 1 dren wi ir want to wrl ta to t then plan to recover ^ 

their own messages from the past, 

\ ' ■ ' ■ .ft - ft 'ft -. ■"" ;^ , : ; ■ .,- , .. 

Coliect objects for an archaeological hunt and hide them on the playflerd or 
bury them In sand* Potteryi rags* burned wood, food remains work wellv Before 
sanding the chll dren on the hunt, discuss ways In which man gathers Information 
^^^"^ PT^^'^^^r^^' archaeQlogicai dlicoverles, showing 

p i ctures of objects found and let the ch II dren guess what the objects were used 
for* Send the class outside and have them col lect and catalog materials hidden. 
Working In groups, have them attempt ^o infer information about the ^'Plavground 
^- Indiansv'V-.-v . ■ ■ V : : ■ ' " " 

; - - ft -ft^ ft ■ : . 

Mount and display pictures of people dressed In distinctly dt fferent styles of 
dress such as a person in furs, hippie dress, Jeans , business sui t. Discuss 
dress as a phys i cal extens I on I nto the f uture. Have the children select a 
style of dreii according to the Image of hi msel^ 
create. Have the children display examples* Discuss, 
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Have aach chj 1 d select a short sentence from a reader or compose a sentence of 
his own. Have h Im wri te the sentence on a prepared strip of tagboard. Lined 
tagboard works best . Then have the ch f 1 dren cut the strips into pieees, one word 
for each piece. Have each fchi Id shuffle the pieces of his sentence changing the 
order, of the words V Then have each of them excha wfth thatr 

partners. The partner's job is to rearrange the cards into a logical order. 
^ After al 1 chi Idren have completed thai r sentences , have them compare thel r version 
to that of the original. Did the partner arrange the sentence as i t i nl t I al ly 
had been written? In what ways is it different? Which; version makes the most 
sense, or Is one better than the other? If the second arrangement I s: I dent I cal 
to the briginal , how is it that the partner was able to guess the original se- 
quence of words? Did a change in word order change the meaning of the ori gi nal 
sentence? If so, in what way? ' 



A variation you may wish to use with younger children is to supply them with 
premade strips on which the words have already been pr^ They then only 

have to cut the words apart before handi ng them to the partn 

The 1 1 te rature series , Sounds of Language , uses the technique of transformation 
to teach sentence pitterning and word order. The student is given a sentence 
and asked to change the word order without changing the me 

Singing happily, she clapped her hands^^ a did her work. 

As she did her work, she sang happily and cl apped her. hands . 

Other examples could be taken f rom the chl Idren 's own writing. 

' ,, ..5^.,,^ - / - ■ : ■ - ■ " 

chMdren cut out advert f semen ts from magazines and recombi ne the sentences ' 
parts to make new advertising For exampla, the chi Id might cut out, 

"Does the sleepihg tablet you' re now taking start to work In twenty-one seconds?" 
and "One hour later, it won' ^ He could combine the two 

separate lines to form sentences such as , "Does the sleeping tablet you're now 
taking get hungry again one hour later?" 

Pass out magazines or newspapers and have the chi Idren cut out five nouns, five 
verbs, and ten deicriptive words. Segregate the words in three boxes. Let 
each chi Id select fi ve nounsv five verbst and t from the . 

boxes. Have the chl Idren compose five sentences using the words. They could 
be given particular sentence patterns or allowed to create in any form. 

Select about five advertisements that contain a catch phrase, such as "Winston 
tastes good l i ke a cl garette shoul d," Ci rcle the subject part of the sentence and 
have the chi Idren brainstorm for possible endingsi 

Winston tastes good 1 Ike. . .a pj le of rotten peaches, . - 

twelve molded cantaloupe, 
-f ried bges in turia of i , : ; 
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^Have children experfment with colors through the use of water colors or paint. 
By blending colors ^ they can craate "new colors ," whl ch In turn they can name 
and display for classmatesv The names may take the single word form as "Slurshp" 
a mul tl -word form such as I'Di rty'-yer^^ or a combinat ion of color words such as 
black plus green equals "Grack.** 



Listen with eyes closed for one minute. Then record (on the board) sounds heard. 
Have a child choose one of those sounds. Make up phonet t c nonsense words to 
imitate that sound. Associate that sound with colors and discuss in which 
situation would that sound be like a certain color^ 
Example: Breathing 

Nonsense word fpyshp fnush 

Red Breathing of an angry person 

Whi te -=- Breathing on a cold day 

Green Sick breathing 

You may also have children wr I te words that mi be used to deicrfba breathing 
as : gentle* steamy* heavy. 

. ■ . ^ \^ ^ ■ ' ' -- 

As a class, i nvent a nonsense word; Wrs te a daf i ni t Ion for the word. Give the 
word about two different meanings , Have the children use the word in sentences 
so that the intended definitlbn is clear* This process could also be dona in 
reverse. Write three sentencei using the same nonsense word* Have the chl Idren 
write the multiple definitions. ' 

Example: 1. The snop was too cold to drink* 
2,1 like to s nop in the winter. 

Possible Definitions: K water 

; " : ; 2. ski ■ ■ ■ ■ 



Many of .the activi ties involving the chl Idren in the cl ass room can also be used 
to f urn ish them wl th l abel i ng experf ences • The fol l owl ng i s a part I al 1 1 st of 
labeling activities of this type. 

K Have children label or title thai r art work. If they are not yet 
writing^ the teacher can serve as scribe; 

2. Have chl Idren use ti tles for thai r storiies . These serve to label the 

"work,- ■ 

3v Have chi Idren pake a t f tie page fpr the^b they write* - 

k\ Have chl Idren hel p In creating labels for articles or areas In the 
room for ease in organizing and locating materials (Drawing Paper, 
Game Area) * 

5- Haye;chi Idren hel p to cr^ and displays 

that are set up In the classroom. 



Invite the chi fdren to make strango rulers (they may be in the shape of animals 
or things). They should be' 12" long. Have them name the uni t represented by 
the length of the ruler (blobophi les , sni lors , etc.) and measure the width of the 
room. Discuss whether gi vl ng the uni t a different name affects the results of the 
measurements? Is a width of five sni lors different than a width' of five feet? 
Why do we cal 1 the standard uni t a foot? Why are a 1 1 ru Urs 12" long? If your . 
hand is over 11" long, why don ' t you wear a shoe on It, because i t must be a foot?.' 
A good extension of this activity might be to have the children write legends 
about hcM their rulers came to be a standard unit of measure (example: starched 
Snakes were usad instead of hippos because they were ens 1 er to carry) . 




Think up compound an i ma 1 names that tell something about the animal. An example 
mi ght, be, gyroge ran amus - spinning hippp or cent (wheel = centipede with wheels. 

Have Chi Idren develop and name the 1 r own animals or think up a new name for an 
existing animal based upon some characteriiti cs of that an i ma 1. 

Example; H i ppo - S i 1 ver Wobb le 
■ Tuboh i ps 

Jel lobe I ly 

The class could then attempt to guesi what the animal 's orl ginal name was from 
the new names. 



.Project several advartisamants in wh?Gh the proauet name displayed has special 
appeal ^ for. the readers- Examples might be Prof! le bfaadj Cold Power soap, 
Kool-Ald dri nk/ Pi icuss the poss i b le reasons for the chol ce of product name. 
Ask what each name is supposed to make the reader think of or do. 

Give the chMdren a list of products and ask them to/invent a new product name 
that is das i gned to have specf ai appeal for the consumer. 

Examples: car Lightning Bolt 
: iodine - Red Gold 
aspirin - Ache-a-Way 

The above activity may be done in small groups. You may. also want to have the 
children design an advert i sement faaturi ng thai r new na^ 

; \ ■ " ■■^ ■■ •■ . ■ ,; \ : . - ■ / ^ n " ; : ' , _ ■■ ■ ' • ■ 

Have the chi Idren brainstorm for a list of comb i ned words , Some examples include 
smog, boatel , moteU and floatel. Have the chi Idren take thei r names and coi*i ne 
them with another name. For axample, Robert and Car T mi ght produce Rarl . Have 
them combine food names . For example, a grape and a pi urn might become a g rump. ■ 
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Have children eKperirrent with creating new words by substitutfng other lettars, 
blends, endlngsv suffixes, or prefixes for the ori gl nal * These may be real or 
nonsense words * 



Examples: dog 


float 


foot 


kindness 


log 


coat 


foom 


tableness 


bog 


moat 


fooz 


roughneis 


: : , fog ^ 


boat 


foob 


s i ckness 


cog 


skoat 




t reeness 



Discuss the words which the chl Idren have created. Are they words vs^hich have 
already bsen invented? What do the various 'words mean? If they are truly new 
words, what might they mean? 

An extension of the above activity is to have chi Idran purposely build nonsense 
words through substftutinq new letters for a given part of the original word as: 



Buckle 

RuGkle 
Rack I e 
Sackle 
MeQkle 



sel f i sh 

mel pish 
rappi sh 
sapi sh 



Have ch I Idren read their words as a chant. They may experiment with arranging 
a choraT reading wl th classmates* Talk about th sound of the words. 

How do they roll off the tongue? Do they appeal to the ear? What parts of the 
words make them appeal ing to the 1 iStenersT The chanters? 

After children are fami liar with syl 1 able structure of words , have them experf - 
ment With word structure through invent Ing neur words of a given syllable count. 
You may want to supply them with a beginnlng^^ 

Examples: 

Make two syl 1 able words beginning wl th em. 
: ' ■ e m(plat) e m(go) - e m(f loot) 

Make three ,syl lable words ending wi th _^ _^ _ rak, erk, ^ meb; 

(fUtorak) (smikamerk) (flebomeb) 



Al low them t j me to share their favor! te words wl th classmates . Ask children % 
to attempt to pronbunce the words they have create Did all children realize 
that every syllable must have at least one vowel sound? In sounding out the \ 
words: whf ch they have created, use the phonet I c rules and comb i nations wh I ch they 
have lea^^ned to y#a In working wi th regular Engl Ish words . 
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Dis cuss common affiKss usad in moderri adveftSstng, Some of the follewing might 
be usedi ^ 

super Superi ff !c (terrl fic + super) 
ex — KleaiieK, WindeK (excellent) 
un Uncola (unequal , unused, 6tc*j 
rama — Metorama (panorama) 
mat i e HYdromat I c (automat i c) 
eri a Booketeri a (cafeter! a) 

The above 1 !St tnctudes the affixi examples the possible origin of the 

affix. The eh iidren could make up $cm idverttsing terms using the above 

affixes. For examole, margarine ml ght be advert ised as the/'unbutter,'* or a baby 
care center might be called a ''babateria*-'^ 




To Investigate the differeneep if a statemsnt had been 
made by a d if ferant peragruor 1 n a d i f f erent t jme 
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Mount a picture of a very fri 1 ly even I ng dress . Show the picture to the class 
and have the cht ldren* write a description of the dress. As etC^^^ 
reads his paragraph aloud, discuss whether his view is positive or negative. You 
may want to pick out words or phrases that serve as clues to his atti tude. : 

An alternative v;ou Id be for the teacher to read the paragraphs an^ have the 
children discuss whether the paragraph was written by a boy or a gi rl and gi ve 
reasons for thei r guess. 

■ * * * 

• List several situations such as 1 

1 . A 1 ion stalks through 

2. A rattlesnake rattles 

3. A large banana split appears 

Ask the chi Idren what kind of person might feel post tive about #1 . Who would 
feel negative? Discuss when they might foer^^p^^^ negat i ve and what mi gh t 

cause a change in their reactions or feel ings. Discuss the other situations in 
the same manner. 

Prepare a description of some well-known person and make the copy Into a trans- 
parency. Project and discuss which things in the paper might have been recorded 
by any observer and what things show traces of the persofi doing the recording 
(subjectiye and objective recording)/ 

Send two pairs of ch i 1 dreh out of the rdom. Call in one of the first pair and ; 
hand him a piece of cotton. Ask him If it is soft or hard. Hand him a piece of 
rubber hose. Is it soft or hard? Call the second ch I 1 din to the room. Hand him 
a pfece of steel and ask; the same^^ q^^ the same piece of 

rubber hose. Cal l the thi rTd chlj d into the room and have him compare an ice 
cube and a tin can. Cal 1 the 1 as t chi 1 d i n and hand :him a warmed metal rod and 
the tin can. Which is hot and which Is cool 7 Ask the chi Idren why the same 
things were class! fled in opposite ways. Disc^^ of relativity in 

classifications. Ask the children for examples of comparisons that, are relative 
(s ize of ki ds I n the room, short ness' of ski rts , etc.) : 

The "Sereami nq Ye 1 1 ovv Zonkers? ' box has some ^ good examD 1 es of rel at I vl ty (Screami n 
Yel low Zonkers are 1 i ghter than 35 hummingbi rd wings , 200 bee tongues , the world, 
etc. ) . 
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To encounter a situation in which judgment must 
be reserved until ail of the evidence is In 
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Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Show several pictures of eas i ly I abe 1 ed people to the class (pilot, bum, modal, 
ete,)* Ask the class to identify each person. As they provide labels, aik them 
to list characteristics that made them give that person the label. Ask them If 
the people might possibly be given another label? Can a hippie also be a 
student, a father, a teacher? How could we be sure that our labels are correct? 
What dangers might there be in labeling a person? See labels on page 33^5. 

iV A ^ 

Experiment with grouping class members in various ways. This v^ould probably be 
done best as a total group* Ask the children to think of different ways In which 
the class could be grouped* Responses might Include by color of hair, color of 
eyes, height, sex, age, special talents. 

Talk about the various ways of grouping and the crfteria used, why v^e sometimes 
group people, and the possibilities for f lexi b i I i ty In grouping. Have the 
children construct groups based on some of the criteria they have establ I shed. 
You may v/ant to get Into the feelings Involved in the grouping of people. Do 
people always like, to be grouped? If not, what might cause a person to have hard 
feelings about being grouped in a certain way? 

^ ^ ^ 

^'It" selects an object in the room. The class is given tv/enty questions In whlcb 
to guess the object. *Mt'* calls on various children in the room to ask questions. 
The questions must be able to be answered v/i th a yes or no answer. If the answer 
to a question is yes, the same child Is allowed to ask another question. If the 
answer is no, then *'lt^' selects another child to ask the next question. The 
child who guesses the object becomes *Mt.'* If the object Is not guessed, 'Mt^* 
tells what the object v^as and chopses another object for the next game. 

After the children have played a game or two, discuss the kinds of questions that 
have been asked. They may vary from questions which are random guesses such as 
'Ms i t the clock?'' to questions which limit the area of search as 'Ms it in the 
front of the room?" to logical guessas based on past question and answer Informa- 
tion, Discuss the relative value of different kinds of questions- The game 
develops questioning and Inference skills as wall as encourages ch I 1 dren to 
work cooperatively in seek I ng sol ut i ons ^ One of the hardest things for children 
this age to do is to pass up an opportunity to wildly guess and possibly become 
*Mt** in order to ask a limiting question which will give someone else or the class 
as a whole the opportunity to win* 

■ - " ' H ^ ' - - - 

Just before physical education class tel 1 the chi Idren that you are going to play 
a new game today. Instead of making a lengthy explanation of the game, tell them 
that they wl 1 1 have to learn how to play the game by asking you quest Ions: about 
it. Call on ch 1 Idren who have questions and answer them. Do not answer beyond 
the frame of the question/ After all questions have been answered, go outside 
to play the game. Do not make any further explanations unless some ch 1 1 d asks a 
question of you. ; ^ 



You may want to tape the question period described above. Aftdr tha name has 
Hlfv^rh'' ''r' '''' children have eJLqh n orL fL 

an' ha ehtld— '^'V^'^'^' ^are all the right questions asked? Did 

un oekLth' . •'''^^"''f"!^ understand the answers? Which questions 

tane so thSt ch Hr"'° 'nformation? At this time you mny want to play the 

tape so that children can review the questions and the response they elicit. 



Present the class i/ith a riddle to answer: 

Lives in winter. 
Dies In sumnner. 

And grows with Its roots upwardJ 

(An Icicle) 

— Mother Goose 

bod's 17.T^7, """''=1= for riddles. Every oilementary library h^s 

the children rresent thatr rid^)?' r'fh ^""'^ Rfddle Tlme so that 
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Elementary Junior High Senior Hiqh 



Show the fIJm, The Lemonade Stand. What's Fair (appropriate for all prades) . 
Have the students expresV thei r bpi n Ions for a fai r solution. 

■ A -A A . 

Show films from the Let's Talk series (primary). Have the students discuss 
what they v^ould have done. 

Art* 

Have children mal<e two listsi Things I Like and Things I Dislike. (This can be 
done on tape or dictated If the children are not yet writing,.) After the lists 
are completed, compara them. Talk about the differences in the lists as children 
read or play them. Why don't we all like the same thinga? nisllke the same things? 
Are these differences good or bad? Both? A variation of the above activity is to 
list one thing liked and disliked by each child in the class an the bulletin board 
or a ehart. Then discuss them as above. You can also talk about the things that 
are liked or disliked In common by children in the class. 

You may want to have children write Like and Dislfke poems or stories. 

« * " 

Divide the class into two groups based on their like or dislike of a thing, for 
example, a frog. Gfve each group a specimen to observe and describe. They may 
want to list characteristics under categories such as: size, color, shape, feel, 
smell , feelings. From their notes have the group write a brief description of 
the animal. This could be given orally or taped if children are not yet writing. 

After the various groups have given their descriptions, discuss the differences in 
the descriptions. Are they alike or dlfferert? In what ways? Old the groups 
choose different kinds of words to describe their objects? In what ways are they 
different? How different are ^.'rf. actual animals each group observed? Can you 
explain why the differences in the descriptrons exist? Can you tell from the 
descriptFon how the group felt about the object? 

V -\ A A * 

Ask, the children to write descriptions of a common object that might Incite some 
emotional reaction. Compare papers, noting the relative amount of sensory data 
versus personal reaction. Have the children underline words in their own papers 
that are personal react i ons . Thi s act i vl ty ml ght lead 1 nto a comparl son of 
editorial versus factual news writing. 



l\'?ke^%ol;l«Tn^-f'.'-^^ comic strips according to dlffortnt criteria (Comics 
Lr^t'rnm?^' i J ^l^^' Exciting Comics, Dull Comics. Si ngle=Epi sode Comics 
Serial Comics, Humor Comics, Drama Comics), • m uc uomics, 

lll^T. .''^^^^"'^'ty of each type of el ass I f f cat i en . Which methods of classifyina 
o^J^r"' ""S^' °f ths role of pi;li;al 

J* JU 
*fc #• 

?hrIlddl'orfhi°T f°rth«/hlldren. For eKampls. they h.ve Just crashed in 
l..t balcv, is us^ci by NASA ,„ .ralnin, a.trcnauU for ^ncleron'J^o'^Jf 



matches 

magnetic compaii 
Five gal Ions of water 
mi rror / 

dahyd rated food 

rope 

axe 

first aid kit 
pi sto! 

parachute s i Ik 



^ J ai groups. Try to come to an agreement as a class on a rated list, 

Read the. book. Animals Sho uld Deflnltelv iMot W^ar ri«i-hi„ * , 

the. children ma ke up some other rea^nni^f^f . ^ ' -° "^^^ 

statements (animals should not brush thi ! . tf^uu *^ of iiniilar negative 

wear shoes becau^"e " Jheir teeth because, . .animals should not 

write supportirreas^ the chi 1 dren choose a favor! te statement and 
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To gsnerate altsrnatlves for specific action; to 
pursue to a ggnelusion a single course of actioni 
to assume raspons 1 b f i t ty for the results 
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J E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Show the f f im Tha House of the Seventh Master (appropriate for grades 1-6). 
Dlieusi as a group what ths frlm wai about, what was the author saying. Have 
the students respond, orally or In writing to the following question: 

What are some alternatives to the actions of the first six masters? 

Choose the alternative that you feel Is most appropriate and tell why 

you think it would be the best course of action. 

^ ^ ^ 

Show the film, Lemonade Stand; What's fair? (appropriate for grades 1-6), 
Have the children list on the board as many solutions to the problem at they 
can* Have each student make a commltTCnt to one solution and respond to why 
he or she thinks that this is the fair solution, 

^ ?v ^ 

Show the film Treehouse (apprcpriate for grades N6) , Discuss the children's 
perceptions of the film: 

K Why was the man bull doling? 

2* How did the boy feel about the man and his job? 
3* How did the boy feel about the big bulldoier? 

Why was the boy's treehouse so ipeclal? Why eouldn't he simply 

rebuild his treehouse In his own yard? 
5* Was I t necessary to clear the plot of land? 

6* What would have happened if the man would have stopped clearing 
the land? 

You may have the chMdrenj after discussions commit themselves to one solution^ 
therii orally or in writing^ present evidence for the fairness of their solutions 
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To be Involved in es tab 1 ishfng criteria for selecting 
tha best way of doing something 
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Junior Hi gh 



Sen I or 11 i gh 



Draw a larqe machine on the board. At the input end, wrfta, a list of words* 
Tell the childran that this machine is a type of computer that sorts words into 
categories. The words will go into the computer and sonie of them will come out 
in a group. The kids' Job is to try to out*guess the computer and write a label 
For groups of words which describes how they have been grouped. 

A variation of this game would be to pick objects in the room to go In a particu- 
lar category or group. For example, you might say, ^'Members of my group 
include the clock, Tom^s glasseSi and the fish bowl. What similarity do you see 
in these items? Make a label for the group J* 

Suggest that children make a Touch Book for which they collect or draw pictures 
of things which they have touched. As a qroup develop labels for the chanters 
or divisions in the book. ' These might Include such things as: Soft Objects, 
Smooth Objects, Rough Objects, Hard Objects, 

It would be fun to have children v^ork in small groups to complete their booklets. 
They could then share and compare the thinos which they exnlored and classified 
according to touch. Did any of them explore the same things but place the object 
in a different classification group? How could this happen? V/ho is right? 
Who is wrong? Are we both right? Can a thing, be in two or more cjroyps?, 

... ^ 'h 

Prior to takinq a field trip encourage the childran to discuss methods of coN 
lectlng important information to be used in later classroom discussion and 
activities. Some possible methods might be to take pictures or important and 
interesting materials, takenotes on findings, or bring back specimens. 

Following the field trip organize the trip material as a class according to 
class-defined criteria, , Two examples are- 

K On a zoo field trip, the children may take photographs of various 
specimens. I f ol der, they may also take descriptive notes. Later, 
in the classroom, the photographs can be classified Into groups 
for display purposes. Appropriate written descriptions may . 
accompany the photographs. Tbis could also be In the form of a 
class book, 

2, Durthg a field trip to the beach . the ch I 1 dren may collect non-Iivinn 
or livincj specimens i f the natural ba 1 ance of 1 I vi ng th i ngs in tiic 
area is not disturbed* Later, fn the classroom these can be 
classified for display purposes according to the class criteria, 
^l^^^^^'^^^^^y ^l^°^^^^9anl2ed aaround the class if icatlon system,' 

it ^: 
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To saak out eriteria far the best way of eommun ieat i ng 
in a specific situation 
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E lamentary 



Junior High 



Senior Hi gh 



Have each student write a message asking the receiver to perform some action. 
_ Pass the message to a classmate at a given signal. Yoy may want to pair the 
children prior to this time so they exchange the message with a partner* At a 
given signal the receiver interprets the message and acts it out. You may want 
to have the total class perform the actions at once with somewhat humorous results 
Small groups may be asked to peform their actions while classmates watch and 
guess what they were asked to do, or each individual may act out the message 
while others guess what he was asked to do. Discussions of language as a way 
to pass thoughts from one mind to another can follow* 

i A ' 

Divide the class into five or six groups* Take one basic event such as The 
Conquest of Mt. Everest* Have each group communicate this event in a different 
way. ** dramatics, pantomime, poetry, speech, etc* Discuss the various methods of 
communicating information and the ways In which they are effective. 

AAA ' 

Follow this sequence in emphasizing the many ways of communicating one idea: 
K Communicate some idea by thought or pose; do not use movement or 

voice (stern look) 
2^ Communicate by adding rrovement to your pose 
3* Cofrmiun i cate through movement and voice 
^* Write about your thoughts 

5. Write about your thoughts in one paragraph ^ 

6, Write about your thoughts In one sentence 
7* Write about your thoughts In one word 

Discuss the effectiveness of these ways of communicating. What does each a 
accomplish that the other does not? 

7\ A ^ 

Play the game 'iTelaphona" with the, class. ChMdr©n are seated In i circle for the 
game* A student or the teacher whispers a message to the person sitting next to 
him* That person in turn paiies the message to h Is partner, etc. The message 
travels around the cfrcle In this manner until It raturns to the sender. The last 
person to receive the message repeats It aloud for the elasi. The original lender 
then tells whit his original mesiage was. The change In the meisage as ft was 
passed along is usually quite stgnlficanf. and humoroui. 

After playing the game, talk about the changes and the posiible causes of the 
changed communication. You can then lead Into a diseuiilon of conmun feat ion blocks 
and the problems that arise because of them, Thii alio mn iMdMnto talk about 
the need for careful use of language. Encouraging chfliiryn '0 ipeak clearly and 
loudly In order that their messages be can ^Iw n part of this ac- 

tivity* ■ - 
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An extension of the abov€ activity Is to send a message In a foreign language or 
one mada up of nonsense words. Do not explain to the children that you are using 
anything other than English. After tha message is given orally, you can supply 
the originaK The chances of complete change in the message are far greater. 
Often there is no similarity at all. This fs especially effective with older 
children in niustrating the language barriers that exist in Just hearing another 
language correctly. 

A ^ 

The following activity can be done as a total group or in small groups. The 
small groups offer opportunity for greater individual participation. Present the 
group or groups with an object. Their task is to study the object and ask as 
many questions about it as they can in a given time limit* Have them list their 
questions on paper or transparencies* If you are working as one group, you may 
want to write the questions on the board as they are asked* 

After time has been called, have the children group the questions In some way. 
Possible groupings might hmt (1) What, Why, How, When, and Who; or (2) Questions 
that, can be answered through observation; (3) Questions that can be answered 
through experimentationi (4) Ques ti ons that can be answered th rough consulting 
others r {5) Questions that can be answered immediately; (6) Questions that 
require further resaareh; (7) Questions that cannot be answered; (8) Questions 
that may have mora than one answer. 

If small groups were used, have each group present their questions and groupings 
to the rest of the class. Compare the questions and their groupfngs from the 
various small groups. 

Di^scuss the types of questions asked and the relative value of the various kinds 
of questions. Which questions can be answered by pbserving the object? Which 
questions require you to do further research? Which questions are the most 
interesting to you? Why? Which questions would lead you to find out the most 
about the object? Are any of the questions unnecessary or Irrelevant? If so, why? 

You may want to end the activity by having each child or group of children select 
what they think to be the five most valuable questions asked of those listed and 
briefly e><plain the! r cho! ces on paper, 

^ ^ it ^ ' . ' 

Divide the class Into small groups. Give each group a poem or selection from a 
story* Each group may have the same selection or a different one- Ask the groups 
to read the selections and decide on the three rrost important questions that can 
be aske- about the selection. Have them list the questions on paper or a trans- 
parency. Then have the various groups share their questions with the total class 
and explain why these are important questions to ask. I f the groups all had the 
same selection^ compare the questions and discuss the differences In them. What 
makes a good quest I on? Are there different kinds of questions? I f so, what are 
they? Is one kind of question more valuable than another kind? If so, In wha" 
way or when? Why do we ask questions? 

A variation of the above act ivi ty would be to have children pass the! r quest 1 ons 
and selections to another group whose task it Is to attempt to |answer the questions 
asked. Thm, discussion of the kinds of questions and the responses they elicit 
.can = be -held, ■ ■ ■ /-v ■ ■• 
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To attempt to persuade another to one's own be lief 
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Sen for High 



Ihu^.m^ t ^e^^^P'^e^tions In English series has a section on the language of 
advart.semen s. After introducing the techniques of persuasion to the class 
nn^.f^ children develop their own advertising campaign. Have them make up 'a 

Pi'^r'n ^ Tu and mal<e up a can or box label (after studying 

a real abeU. The campaign could be carried out and the students could auction 
off the- r products. The products could be priced so that the campaign expenses? 
cost of materials, and profit margin could be figured into the price 
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Al lo\'/ the students some time each day for journal v/ritlng. This may be kept in 
i persona) notebook and does not have to be shar'^iid with anyonep although many 
do like to share with others or with the teacheri Primary students should 
also have picture paper included since their entries may frequently be In the 
form of pictureSi For klndergarter children and beginning first grade children 
the teacher can write whatever the c*iild dictates for his picture. 



Have th^:^ students make a word or pi cture^col lage which shows v/hat they feel 
they 3 re 1 i ke , 

Have the ehildran write stories about things which frighten them the most. Have 
tham include in the stories the experiences that made them form the association 
of fear. You may want to have children share their stories with their class^ 
mates, but this should be voluntary as fears are a very personal thing and 
children do not always want to share them with others. 



Have each student and yourself bring a inapshot of themselves to school. Be sure 
to include a picture of you as a member of the class. Place the photographs on 
the bulletin board. Then hiive each child draw a picture of himself* Place 
these next to the photographs. Have the children print their names on oaktag 
strips. Place these under the pictures of each person. 

Discussion should revolva around the forms of symbolizing the reality of ^'Me,*' 
Be sura to include in the discussion the first dimension, the real ma* The 
photograph, the drawing, and the name are all ways of reprasentlng or symbolizing 
a parson. . . 

With older children you couid expand this even further by having the children 
write a description of themselves to accompany the other forms of ''He." Children 
may place their name on the back of the paper and you can read the descriptions 
or post them in random order. Then classmates can attempt to match the person 
to the description* (Encourage children to include personality character i s t i cs 
as well as physical characteristics In their descriptions*) 



Have each child bring a picture of himself, or take a Polaroid picture of each 
child in the class. Discuss the physical differences and similarities of the 
children In the room. Have children cut out pictures of others their age and 
contrast and compare themselves to these children. Talk about the pictures as 
symbols of the reality of the individuals. Sample questions might be: How are 
we different? Hovv many dl fferent colors do we come in? Are v/e al 1 the same 
size? Shape? How are our features different? In what ways are we alike? V/ould 
It be good if we were all exactly alike? In what ways? \/hat problems might 
there be if we were identical? 

Stress the common cha racte ri s t i cs of all humans as well as the desirable uniquG' 
ness of each of us. 
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Have tha ehildren make tapes which classify themselves as unique human bfiings. 
These rt"^/ serve riddles for classmates to guess the person described. An 
eKample might be i 

'■\ am a boy, I am taller than most boys in the room, I hove brown hair 
and blue eyes. I live on S,E. 8th l?treet. I ride my bike to school. I 
have a dog named Sam,*' 

Play the tapes and have children comDare the verbal descriptions v/ith the real 
humans around them in order to guess who made the tape. Discussion of Itkenesses 
and difffirences can also take piace, 

A varfatiGn of classifying self would be to have each child write or dictate a 
-'Who Am poem. This could include many different answers to the questions 
which serves as a title. An encamp le would be^ . 



Who Am !? 



I am a gl r 1 f 

I am Mary, 

I am a sister to Ann. 

I am a person - 

I am a first grader, 

I am a Smi th , 
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Show the film ftock in the road (appropriate for all grades), and have the 
children dtscuss or write about the Implications: 

1. What would you have done? 

2. What is the "right" thing to do? 

3. What could have been done? 



With the aid of the school counselor some of the following matertals may be 
Snown and discussed. 

E xploring Horal Values ; Warren Schloat 
Fi rst Thi ng Series : G'lif dance Associates 
Developing Understanding of Others. DUSO Kit 



Find a faool< on Indian names and read to the children the section that describes 
hoi./ Indians were given their names according to experiences In their lives. Most 
elementary 1 i bran es , contain books in which this Information can be found. Move 
from this to other naming systems such as Korean. Discuss our way of naming 
people, which IS usually based upon personal associations and preferences of 
rhir.^* ^""^ class a list of names with the original meanings included. Have 

wM^h ? - knavledge of their lives and characteristics. 

^^^^'^^ '''"^ "1^^^ st^'-f^^ t^ll'ng how they 

earned their name. ^ i 



You might begin by talking with the children about what "getting alona" means. 
Mave them give examples of things they do that are gett i nq-^a I ong actions. What 
are some things that children do that are not getting-along act^fes? Th^se 
^!nn«T^"" be organized on two charts under the appropriate labels; Getting = 
Along Actions . ?jot"Gett ing-Alonq Actions . ^ 

^hr;;!!"n^''?-,f activity would be to have children collect pictures 

showing children getting along together and children not getting aloL These 

boa d ^^^Sr Ir placed on'a bultetin 

mu^i. . J'scuss. on around the proper classification could develop. This offers 

^'^^'''""u'^ children to discuss personal actions and those of their 
Playmates as they relate to getting along or not getting along. 
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You might begin by asltlng the class, ''What is a friend?" Allow them to give" 
various definitions or descriptions of a friend. You may want to list (on the 
board) characteristics of a friend as the class suggests, auestlons such as the 
following might be considered: What do you do with friends? What do friends 
do for you? Do your friends change? v/hy? V/hy do some people become your 
friends? What do you do for friends? What kinds of things do you tell friends? 
\/ouId you tell Just anyone? V/hy not? 

At this point you might v/ant to read a poem related to friends or friendships 
to the children. "My Friend John" by Charlotte Zolotovv is such a poem. Oiscuss 
the kinds of things this boy does with his friend. 

Children may v/rite or dictate pooms or stories about their favorite friends. 
These may be placed on tape for classniates to share or they can be made into 
a booklet. _ Sonc ch i 1 dran . may not_ want to share their writing with elassmates 
because friends are often a very persona] eKperlencc to be shared only wi tli 
oneself. ■ 

An eKtcnsion of the above activity might be to have children discuss the things 
aroiind then that they have or nav consider to be friends. Many times objects 
become spactal friends . This too may serve as a source of oral or written 
stories or poems. You might want to ask children to brino an object which Is a 
special friend to them and share it with their classmates. 

Hy Friend John 

I knovj everything about John 
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This projeet began as a CIP projeet attampt to answer cartain questioni,,. 

Just exactly what are the basic s'kllli? 

Do they have to be taught in any partial lar order? 

How is it that a kid can learn the definition of a noun every year 
for five years, and act as if he'd never heard of it the year after 
that? 

How is it that a kid who can flawlessly repeat the book definition 

of a noun, a verb, and even a sentence cannot write a complete sentence? 

We leave It to you whether those questions have been answered, but that is what 
we were trying to do. 

If ever proof were needed that a piece of writing can have a life of its own, 
this Basic Skills project is It. What began as a mild little exercise six months 
ago has grown Into a living, vibrant thing, very nearly out of controU As a 
fascinated obierver, I feel in many ways like a famous gothic doctor near the 
shores of a lake in Switzerland, 

All of this Is to say that of the names listed on the. front cover, no one of us 
is responsible for all tnat appears here. We all began with a simple desire to 
put down some things that v/e thought would help kids write better. We worked In 
bits and pieces largely; writing somi In small groups , working or researching 
alone sometlines, and In almost no case working as a total group on the total 
document. Therefore no one of us would agree with every word contained here. 

This li said because the document Is going to make some people happy and some 
people mad. If the paper makes you happy, probably you ought to say something 
nice to one of the contributors. But if it makes you mad, It's kind of hard to 
find any one person to blame. I guess I'm it. 



Jim Sabol 
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SOME RATHER STARTLING ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THIS PROGRAM 



Basic skills Is by no means a universally understood term. Parhaps most people 
would respond to the question "Basic skills for what?** --with the reply, "for 
writing*" Therefore this is essentially a writing program. The implleatlon is 
clear, however, that we also need to develop programs in the basis skills for 
speaking^ for responding to literature, for using language sensltlvaly, for 
interpersonal relationships, and other basic opBratlons of languaglng man. 

The Bellavue School Dl st rl ct has published mar^y proposals and guides over the 
years for the teaching of writing. Only a foolhardy person would claim to 
possess the final answer. What follows, howevar, has been developed from a 
wider framework of scholarship, has received more classroom testing than most. 
As such it is an apt beginning for a district-wide dialogue from K through 12 or^. 
this most important of questions^ ho^ can we teach writing effectively? 

This supplement Is Included in each teacherU notebook, K-12, It seems especially 
important in tha area of basic skills that each teacher in the district see and 
understand what teachers of other grades are doing. 

A fundamental asisumption of this program Is that the basic skills must be taught 
In their basic sequence of drafting first, editing next and preserving last* We 
think It not extravagent to say that unless the student has achieved at least 
some beginning skills in drafting. It may not only be pointless but probably harm- 
ful to propel him into editing and preserving skills. What Is not so clear Is 
how much time each student requires for each step. Probibly each student will 
need to experience activities leading to mastery of all three skills In every 
grade. What must be avoided like the plague Is a hurried race through drafting 
In order to reach the reipactib I 1 1 ty and "safe" ground of preserving! 

The rush to impart a mastery of preserving skills for the sake of appearance 
the rather advanced "cosmetic" skills of usagej punctuation, and neat margins — 
before kids have had a chance to achieve success in the fundementals of drafting 
and editing, is likely a leading cause of kids' falling to learn any of the skllli. 

This IS an appeal to return to the basic skills. But of the basic skills, let*s 
start with the most basic* Appearances ^re not enough* 
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ANOTHER NOTE 



It is an injustice to students to teach writing merely as ''communication," 
Students complain about learning to write, as well they might, if writing is 
merely the business of transferring ideas on piper. 

Writing Is important because it is one of the most effective ways of getting 
thoughts straight* A person can clear up a lot of doubts, can come up with a 
lot of new ideas, can get things fairly well figured out through discussion or 
reading* Both are Important, especially for other reisons , but neither can 
approach writing as a means of really clearing your head. 

If one hasn't already, tomorrow a student will ask, *'lf we develop a way for 
instantaneous telepathic communiGation of thoughts, will we stMl have to take 
writing?'* The question is not impertinent. 

If all that writing is fori is to communicate, the student's point is welNtaken; 
writing* who needs it? People who want to eommunicate an idea call up, shout, 
whisper, phone a telegram, drop in, call a meeting, or wave their arms at you* 
People who want to figure out what they really think, what Is worth thinking, 
what the extent of their honesty Is, write* 

Of course, none of this makes sense If we torture writing by slicing it Into 
"expository" and "creativeJV It would be hard to think of writing more creative 
than filling out an Income tax form or writing a "research" paper, both of which 
are designed not Just to inform, but to create an artful as well as true impress 
slon of one's character and condition* 

If it Is useful to distinguish kinds of writing perhaps we can get more mileage 
from the distinctions between v/riting that states my understanding of what I 
have heard or read, of what I think might be, of what 1 believe should bap of the 
way I appear to myself questions that are tied to purpose* 

Perhaps the British, In whose schools eyewitness obiervers say kids seem to 
enjoy writing, have the best idea of all; distinguishing rmrely between personal 
writing and documentary writing^ concentrating in the schools especially on 
personal writing In which one sifts through his perceptions, sorts out, arranges 
and rearranges the way the world seems to be* Whether this takes the form of a 
poem, a wee story, a straightforward account, or a drama is not sufficient cause 
for labeling people as "creative" writers with the Inescapable implication that 
everyone else indeed the same child at another time — is "uncreat 1 ve." 

Writing for personal purposes In whatever form in order to determine and 
sat forth as truly as one can what one thinks and fmagines Is an experience that 
should not be denied to any child, especially at the expense of making him --at 
the one extreme a filler out of forms or at the other extreme a Junior 
literary critic* Writing is to say the way I think things are, or might be, and 
In so doing to discover the wellsprings of my own authenticity. Each kid, each 
human being, needs a chance to do that whether he Is going to collage, to voca- 
tional school, Into military service, into the arts, or whatever. 

And that will be Just as true In an age of instant telepathic thought trans ferrence 
IS if we get bombed back to the stone age. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BASIC WRITING SKILLS OF DRAFTING 



What is basic for a student dapends upon where he stands in his mastery of the 
various skills raqulred for the different stages of the writing proceii. Royghly, 
this process consists of a first stage we can call drafting i a iacond stage we 
can cal 1 edi ting » and a thi rd stage we can cal 1 preservf ng . 

During the drafting itage the student puts down on paper the beginnings of his 
ideas. He ii involved simply In beginning to think through his early thoughts by 
getting them down on paper , in any form* The thoughts may core out In telegraphic 
notes to himself. They may com out as 1 itt le sketches and diagrams or as dis- 
Jointed (even ncorrect-') sentences. At times they may come out as fairly long 
pieces of fairly Smooth and unified prose. But the point is that when he Is 
draftingi the student ts engiged !n ah act of thinking through. In this stage he 
is simply trying to gain control over his early thoughts by trying to get what 
i i I ni i de h im outs I de h imi on paper* 

As the student Viorks to think through his early thQughts, he is in fact taking 
notions and feelings that are dim and Jumbled and bringing more clarity, order, 
and power to them^ The earl ier § cages of the wri ting process give the student 
an opportunity to develop his powers of thought. It is by thinking things through^ 
by using his language to convert dim and muddled thoughts into clearer and more 
orderly ones p that the student begins to define his reality for himself. The 
student who Is prof Icient in this kind of thinking'"thrQugh actuaHy has strongerp 
more useful, more finiihed thoughts and meanings In his mind. His grasp of his 
worldj of his reality, is strQng and clear/ He is i' rer of what his role and 
thus his ifiiportance might be in the scheme of things. 

During the first or drafting stagei it Is basic that the student learn how to 
start and how to maintain a flow of words and IdeiS, no matter how muddled, how 
fuzzy^ how rough, how ragged they might at f I rit be* It is baiie that he learn 
how to uie various techniques to keep hii mind occupied with his topic long 
enough to produce the quant i ty of draft necessary to think through his Ideas, 
This. can be seen as basically a problem of learning to ask many and different 
kinds of questions of one's topic. As you continue to ask queitioni of a topic, 
your answers provide that quantity of draft neceiiary to think your way through 
It. the materials In the sections on word cachei, bail c sentence patterns, and 
"How to Continue Aiking QueitlonsV' deal wl th thii basic questioning skill. 

Thinking'^th rough alio requi res a variety of ways of thinking — and thus of 
writing about a topic. The process can be llluitrated wi th hew you might think 
through the problem of what to do with a strange muihroom you find In the woods. 
Your thlnking^through usual ly begins with the thing, the mushroom, itself. You 
look at It, feel It, imell It, perhaps even taste a bl t of 1 1. In short, you 
begin to think about i t by exploring your senses, by making use of your powers 
of perception. 

But if you are at all cautlousi you probably feel that you have not yet thought 
thlngi through enough; you mi ght feel the need for more precision. And at this 
point you might begin to get more analytlci You might compare the strange muih* 
room wi th those descrlbid in your mushroom hunter's field guide looking for 
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similarities and differences between it and known specimens in the book. You 
begin to fix its relationships with other specimens, whfch require you to look 
for specific attributes.- Does i t have pores or gills? Are the gills brown or 
white? Attached to the stem or free? Doei it have a smooth cap, or a wrinkled 
one? This process of analysis and abstraction allows you to establish Its 
relationships to other kncMn mushrooms. 

At SOM point you begin to think of the more general implicationi of this mushroom 
or, perhaps more accurately, the more general implications of the act of your 
eating it* Some mushrooms can make you very ill, can In fact kill you. You 
might even think in terms of an analogy* Eating an unknown mushroom is a little 
1 ike steal ing the giant's goose; you will probably get away with it, but if you're 
wrong, you're very wrong. These analogies and implications give a niore general 
si gni fi cance to your thinking-through of this simple little fungus grqwing In the 
woods. 

Finally, you must arrive at some sort of conclusion. You must evaluate the muih- 
room. At this point you have moved into a kind of thought involving very abstract 
values like '*good'* or '*not good,'* "palatable" or "not palatable," "edible" or 
"poisonous." 

Thinking your way through this mushroom and what to do with It involves you in 
several different ways of thlnklngi There Is the concrete exploring of your 
senses as you look at and imell It* There Is the more abstract kind of analysis 
fn which you try to identify its crucial attributes and use them to relate your 
specimen to descriptions in your field guide* There Is the pursuit of more 
general Implications and analogies. And finally there is the value judgment you 
make when you arrive at a conclusion about this particular mushroom and what you 
should do wi th it. 

Teaching a child to draft about a topic is bisical ly teaching him how to think 
about It in these di f ferent ways , to think about i t and to write down his 
thoughts t 

The following description of drafting ski 1 Is and activities is based on the types 
of thinking Just diseussedi that kind of concrete thought involving the senses 
and perception; that more analytical search for attributes and relat lonihipi; 
that search for more general implications and analoglesi and that process of 
evaluating and concluding, or drawing a "moral." There is nothing sacred about 
the sequence offered here. But the student shourd be helped to keep moving among 
the various modes of thlnking-thrQugh, 

Not having anything lo say Is usually caused , not by a lack of ideas, but by a 
fixation upon one way of thinking and talking about a topici The best way to 
avoid this fixation Is by simply being able to use many different ways of 
thinklng-through* 

The chart on the next page Is an attempt to represent In diagramatic form these 
four kinds of thlnklng^through Identlflid by Dr* Donald Cummings, 
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For people to whom diagrams have appeal, the sketch below illustrates the 
relitionihipi between the four kinds of thinking-through mentroned in the 
preceding jntroduetlon* For people who prefer to skip over to the next page 
and gat right to the spectfic activities^ that's O.K,, too. 



CONCRETE 
SPECIFIC 
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I ABSTRACT 
/ SPECIFIC 



CONCRETE 
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ABSTRACT 
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Abstract Speci f I c 

Relatlonihip between this 
thing and other things of 
the same kind: 

Whit this specific muihroom 
is like compired to other 
spaei f I e mushrooms 



Abitraet General 

General cone I us ions from 
thii/theie chlngi; 



Deciding whether It's a 
good Idea to eat this 
mushroom, to eat mushrooms 
generally 



Co^ncrata Speci f|c 

Qualities of the speetflc 
thingi 

This actual mushroom 
before me and what lt*i 
like 



Concrete General 

Geniral tmpi teat tons i 

Whit it means to aat u 
mushroomi where mushroom'- 
eiting fits into the schema 
of things 
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The Chart on Page 7 Jj a praftlng Aid 



One of the ways the chart on the previous page can iQtuaily be handy Is in 
eneouraging kids who are rutted in one of th# ahart'i corners to move around a 
bit. 

For examples a kid who writes lots of anecdotes that don^t appaar to 
add up to anything could be praised, not critlciiedp for 
doing a nice Job with CONCRETE-SPECIFIC, But now it's 
time to add some ABSTRACT-GENiRAL themos , and here's how 
that works . * , 

on a kid writes lofty morals and themes with but scant 
support. This writer eould be encouraged to see that 
his (abstract-general) conclusions, although admirible, 
would be much more believable, even understandable, with 
some foundation of CONCRETE-SPECIFIC details, 

or\ a kid suffers from the "right turn" syndrome; that is, 
he habitual ly detours around the {CONCRETE-GENERAL) 
bottom of the chart to get from CONCRETE-SPECIFIC to 
ADSTRACT-GENERAL. This writer could be encouraged to 
take a left turn at CONCRETE-SPECIFIC to try drafting 
his way through the categories, analogies, and similes 
of ABSTRACT-SPECIFIC as another route to achieve his 
paper's payoff theme. 
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PART ONE I DRAFTING SKILLS 



The Word Cache 

Tht Anglo-Saxon word for ''speaking** meant to unloek the word hQard^ 

If It makgi iensa to collect stamps, coins > silver ipoons, mode) cars, or fishing 
lures. It mikes Just as much ianii to collect words new words, old words, 
stimulating werdi, uplifting words, uieful words , provocative words, favorite 
words. 

Most collectors have special boxes, rackSj or cabinets to store and protect their 
treasures, Thusi the word cache i '*a hidd&n place for storing praviBions or 
implementi, especially as used by emplo^ePB 

In which of us are the meanings of words not, hidden in our private associations? 
In which of us are not words a baiic provisipri which enables thought? Which of 
us li not an explorer of language? 

It Is not an overs tatement to say that without the word, one may be forever 
prevented from having the idea. Students should be encouraged to keep a word 
cache notebook to include 

nouns: interesting names of Intereiting things 

verbs, words that happen and make things happen 

adjectives and adverbs: words, that make me all nervy and shakous 

key words in a play, poemp song: when taken together, forming an 

Idea-map or fabric of a work 
key words In a diicuislon: a cumulative effect that sets a tone 

and perhaps gives another message 
key words from which to write: attacking the problem of I -never* 

know*what^to*wri te by Jotting words 
that come to mind about a topic; 
seeing the shape that emerges 
trouble words: words I always misspell, words that trigger semi- 
colons, words whose meanings I forget from one time 
to the next 

Ail of the activities and suggestions that fol low assume an actual word cache. 
Studenti should keep envelopes, folders, notebooks, and boxes full of collected 
words. The classroom wall or table should have space for pinning up or deposit- 
ing words of interest on tagboard cards^ and folders or boxes for col lectl ng and 
ready dipplng^lnto. 



Activities for Making and Using a Word Cache 

(In this draft of the program^ act? vl ties are unspecified as to elementary, 
junior highi or senior high. Perhaps that ' s not a bad thing* Perhapi another' 
person's Idea might work with kids In many grades.) 

VERB, ADJECTIVE, NOUN, ADVERB, PREPOSITION, CONJUNCTION, PRONOUN CACHESi Mix up 
the caches freely and ask students to regroup them and Qonilder their reasons 
for classifying certain words together. 

Draw from all the caches and ask students to generate new sentences after the 
modeli in the sentence pattern section (piga23)* Encourige students to record 
what caches they have to draw from to make complete sentences, 

PREPOSITION CACHE r Starting with a basic ientenca modified by a prepositional 
phrase, draw from the preposition cache and see how the rreaning changes as the 
preposition changes. 

Actually use an object and, as students draw a preposition card, see how many of 
them they can move physically around that object^ in the manner of the preposition* 

over 

Sally, please place this box under the table, 

bes i de 
up to 
dov^n from 
a longs I dd 
away from 
by 

with 



CHARACTER ANALYSIS^ Studenti begin with blank cards and build a character-word^ 
cache from a play, novel or short story, writing d^n deicripttve and I llus trati ve 
wordi, commenti, phrases said by or about a character or characteri* From this 
cache wi 1 1 come the basis for character analysis in diicuiilon and writing* If 
studenti have already begun to discuss a character or charactersp this lame 
exercise might be used to edit and shape a further exploration and ordering of 
Ideas and Impressions after the discuss ion, 

SEVEN FROM SAM: The next seven word cache activities are combinations of ideas 
suggested by Dr, Sam Sebesti and Jim Sabol in their Untversity of Washington 
workshops on creativity, 

IMAGINARERI Er Invent words for new animals, Examplei kingirooster • Keep these 
In your vmrd cache for use in writing basic sentence patterni In the next draft^ 
ing unit, or for use In writing fanciful storlei. 
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ENLARGING YOUR WORD CACHEi Comb the neighborhood for old Reader's Digest 
magazines. Clip and mount items from each issue ant It led ''PUturaiqus Speeeh and 
Patter,*' Th^ SQunds of Language ser les also offers a good hunting ground for 
col lecting"^ci ting words from '-real-* literature. 

COLORING THE CACHE; A word cache does not have to ba a dusty envelope. Students 
will enjoy miking notebooks in which their favori te tntrlei are illustrated with 
colorful pictures. The combining that takes pliee In such i notebook is a 
itimulatfng source of story ideas, 

FRUIT BASKET I Give each child a piece of minuseript paper with a picture of a 
fruit pasted In one corner. Encourage the kids to write words to deicribe the 
look, the feel, the taite, the sme! 1 of the fruit. If, after dlscuiiforip each 
child transfers hli words to word cache cards, the assenibled cards each child 
makes can form the basis of a riddle for the other kids: look at my cards and 
tell me what fruit Mm thinking of! ThereU no really good reason this won't 
work With twelfth graders who might make cards for the personal eharactertsti cs. 
of Hamlet, Polonlus, Gonerllj Ahab, Slsyphys* 

The cards from the fruit activity above can be entered In word cache collections 
titled "Sense Words.'* You can think of other categories. There's no reason word 
cache categories have to be labeled Jutt "nouni," *'verbsj' There can be word 
caches for good things to eat, good namei to be called, good places to visit, gooJ 
things to do on foggy daySt etc. 

More Ways to Enlarge the Word Cache*- 

ALLITERATION: Choose a consonant sound. Then choose an adjectives noun» verb, 
adverb in that order which begins with the sarro sound and put them together to 
form four-word sentences pertaining to a particular iubjef;.? j Hal loweiin example i 
Gray ghosts gasped grotesquely. Combine this word caehe act! vi ty wf th the basic 
sentence patterns activity, 

READING AND VOCABULARY^ From a story In the children's readerSi select the new 
words and wri te them on a word cache card. Then prepare sentences with blank 
ipaces Into which these words could fit/ (The more wordSj the more sentences 
you'll need.) Dlicover the meanings of the new words by trying to fit them into 
the context of the prepared sentences* 

The words Identified above can be kept In a class word cache: *'Sie how full the 
box is getting with all the new words we've learned this year,'* Before the words 
are entered In the cache, students can write on the card the various par ts of 
speech the word can be (this always dependi upon how the word Is used; there Is 
no such thing as a word being a certain part of speech before it has been spoken 
or written in some context) and sample sentences In which the word is used. This 
running class word cache Is handy to have when you want to refer to a word we've 
already learned that occurs in a story three weeks later, or when you want to dip 
Into a commonly shared vocabulary for writing a class story togetheri 

For the word cache entries abovei children can find adjacent words that can go 
With the new vocabulary word. If the word Is ^'mostly*' a noun , have the children 
list adjectiyes that fit before It, and verbs that fit after It. If the word ti 
"moitly*' a verb, list nouns and adverbs. If It Is"moitly^' an adverb, list verbs. 
It if Is ^'mostly'' an adjective. Hit nouns. 

O 



DEFINITION CACHE- The phrase list below, remains constant, although the teacher 
can readily make changes to make it more appropriate for a particular class. The 
list on the left is invented anew by the teacher or students from words that 
seem particularly connected with a work of 1 f terature each time a new book Is read 
by the class. Once the two lists are on the wall, students choose or draw a term 
from the word list, then move down the phrase list, stopping wherever they are 
particularly taken by the connection. The student completes the phrase and, in 
so doing, gives everyone In the room something new to think about for that piece 
of 1 ! terature. 

For example, from the lists below try combining • 
Justice in BM ly Budd is measured by . , , 

Imagination I n Where the Wild Things Are can be found in , , . 



Word List 

courage 

i fnagl nat 1 on 

powe r 

mi rac les 

creat Ion 

honor 

feminity 

masculinity 

freedom 

discipline 

mercy 

humor 

human i ty 

Engl i sh 

wi sdom 

knowledge 

conscience 

res pons ibi 1 f ty 

insight 

unda rs tanding 

compaiiion 

truth 

rea 1 i ty 

human nature 

be 1 1 a f 

i nqui ry 

niyth 

good 

ovi I 

God 

kindness 
meanness 
honesty 



^^In (Insert title) 



Phrase List 

moves 1 i ke 

goes with 

looks 1 1 ke 

is connected wl th 

has the characteristics of 

happens because 

changei Into 

embodies 

fol lows 

precedes ^ 

Is grouped under 

I i 1 1 ke 

i s un 1 1 ke 

results in 

fol lows the word 
precedes the word 
correspondi with 
Is opposi te to 
_ii mefsured^b^ _ _ tDKPLJLTL 
extends to 
stops at 
fee I s I i ke 
can be found In 
Is pQsseised by 
results In 
exists as, in 
was evident in 
is proved by 
IS exaggerated in 
is experienced as 
can be explained as 
acts 1 Ike 
occurs where 
occurs when 
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V/ORDS AND BEHAVIOR: For older Students the article reprinted below offers an 
interesting variation on the word list/phrase list activity, with regard to the 
word '*peaceJ' 

U.W, Law Prof's New Book Analyzes Lethal Confltcts 

By Sve i n Gi 1 Je 
The Seattle Times, July 30, 1972 



(Svein Oilje is a Times 
staH writer specialiiing in 
defense and international if* 
iuis.) 

Does a "nation of murder- 
ers'* make that a **war ^ 
mongering" nation? 

Do#§ a high crime rate In 
Mainstreani, U, S. A., turn 
the country into a war - hun» 
gry nation? Or does a low 
crime rate^ particularly in 
homicides, make us peace* 
ful? 

Is there a tie between mur- 
ders, or lethal conflict 
among individuals, and 
wars, lethal conflict among 
nations? 

Can one explain aggras^ 
iion in nations out of aggrei- 
sicn in man? Just how do 
you txplain human aggrei- 
sion? 

These and othor intriguing 
questions are raiied by Dr, 
Roy L, Prgiterman, a (Jnl- 
virsity of Washington law 
professor with wide - rang- 
ing interests, in a new book, 
**Surviving to 3000. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Le- 
thal Conflict." (Duxbury 
Press, Belmont, Calif., 
$5,50.) 

Thus Prostef man adds to 
the growing list gf publica- 
tions that go into the issues 
of war and peace,. 

OF COURSE, much has 
been written and said about 
war over the years. The his- 
toriani havi treated wars 
txtensively. The politicians 
think of them as important 
(though not necessarily de- 
sirable) miUitonii. Tlie 
aconomiits measure them in 
nionetary terms, In costs to 
a nation and in periods of 
boom. / 

The SL^iintisti look at key 
scientific * teclmoluglcal 



strides made in times of 
modtrn war, largely because 
of accelerated resiarch 
being dimandid to carry on 
the wan Just Uiink of Proj- 
ect Manhattan when man 
split the atom toward the 
end of World War li. 

Paactj on the ether hand, 
is vaguely thought of as 
something that exists while 
war is not being fought. It 
appeari to be a condition 
that ii "juit there," auto- 
matically in absence of war, 
being in the background 
waiting for war to end. 

prostirman takes Issue 
with those who suggest that* 
if there is no war^ there's 
peace. He speaks of the state 
of war, the state of non-war^ 
(a passive period during 
which lethal conflict merely 
is absent), and the state of 
peace. 

"THE STATCOF PHACE," 
Prostemaii says, "is a state 
in which ivents are underr 
stood and actively dealt with* 
It ii a state that recognizes 
that conflict will always be 
with us, and that it must be 
processed actively, enthusi* 
astically, understandingly ^ 
and nonviolently.'* 

So a nation ought to arrive 
at a *-peace strategy" that it 



PEACE 



can pursue either unilateral- 
ly or jointly with other nav 
tions. 

Peace itrategy, he adds, is 
poislbli if pushed by nation= 
al leaders and by the citizens 
of the ioeiety. 

Though to the average citi« 
zin it may seem an Immense 
and hopeless task to **wQrk 
for peace/' Prosterman re- 
calls that so appeajed the 
situation for the environmen- 
talist five years ago. 

"A congressional enaet= 
ment requiring Detroit to 
clean up Its cars by 1175 was 
as ^unimaginable' five years 
ago ii a legislitid end to 
claiiifiid research and espi- 
dnage laws is today,** he 
writes. 

PROSTERMAN HIMSELF 

has undertaken numerous 
peace initiatives which, at 
first may have seemed 
hopeless but now are facts 
or on the way to bscome 
facts* I am thinking of his 
work In pushing for and au- 
thoring the Land Reform Act 
in South Vietnam, now in its 
final stages of being carried 
out; his consultative work on 
land reform for the Brazilian 
government and his plan for 
land reform to help settle 
Palestineans on the West 
Bank, 



In fact, while you*re read- 
ing this, Prosterman and a 
team of researchers are on 
an a round-the-world tour to 
work on other reform pro- 
posals. 

What about the question of 
con-elatioa of murders and 
wars? 

Prosterman concludes that 
the one does not necessarily 
lead to the^ otherp Statistics 
show that soma nations with 
the highest rates of murder- 
suicide, or internal group 
conflict, have barely been 
touched by war. 

Going beyond the iimple 
'*body count,*' Prosterman 
notes that "the^ smallest 
quarrel (murder) also ap- 
pears to be the most impul- 
sive*" Likewise the lethnl 
riot **appeari to be an im- 
puliivi rathir than a pre- 
mtditated killing." He adds: 

**Unfortunately, we are no 
more able at present to pre- 
dict riots than to predict 
murders." 

The 424-page* paperback 
grew out of Proiterman's ac- 
tive involvement in the U. 
W.'s Conflict Studies the pblhI 
few years. It Is not the type 
of reading you*d take along 
to the beach, but it will add 
signifiQantly to the growing 
library On conflict studies. 
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ESSAY ANALYSIS^ All that Is provided here is a list of blank cards and an essay 
that Is meant to persuade or to provoke dlscuiilon. The itudints are askid to 
go through the essay and write down the words and phrases which seem important 
to them In some way. They than discuss the reasons for their choices with the 
groups and a sorting process takes place. The first sorting may establish a 
f i rst-to^last order of ideas. The second may discard some phrases and focus on 
others which most closely emphasize the ideaSi The third may seek out over- 
s impl i ff cations or logical difficulties In the material * being sensitive to sorre 
of the following characterf stici: 

elther-or thinking; good guy^bad guy ova rsimp! i flea t Ions 
highly abstract language 
ioaded words 

bias hidden by icatttr!hy% revsaUd through rearrangement of the cards 
relative contretengis of negative^ pos itiva ideas, 
cl i ches , euphemiims 

words and phrases that are reused, to what purpose? 

Students should try to determine how use and placeTCnt of individual words and 
phrases determines the tone; how the context determines the meaning, how distort 
tfons occur v*#hen ideas are considered out of context. The end of the process 
may be the creatingi orally or in writing j of their own reaction to the Ideas In 
the essay, 

LEVELS OF ABSTRACTIONi Have students begin with blank cards and make a word 
cache of terms we use for describing people. Sort the cards according to degree 
of abstraction* What words are general? What words are specific? Are there sub 
groups? What different areas of personality are we covering? Which words refer 
to facts, which opinions? From this raw material and discusilon let studenti see 
vyhather they can devise a system for catagorizlng the whole human race. Discover 
to what extent thei r system leaks , by trying to make the sys tern work for one 
1 1 ving human mode i , Then ask students to write a character sketch about a real 
person with the words that seem most precise and useful to them, consciously 
beginning with more abstract words and making them have reality by the use of 
concrete detai 1 * 



ASSUMING VARIOUS ROLESi Make a word cache of various roles we assume* (For 
instancej mother i teacheri s tudent , nurse, 1 over , lawyer, child.) The roles 
may be drawn out of current reading, as may the prob lems * such as those that 
follow, 'Students should have the opportuni ty to change rolas'and pursue the 
same problem In a series of dramatic improvisationSi See how different people 
handli the same role* Here^ are some sample problems^ 

financial Insolvency In the family 
a chi Id Is about to go to war 
a marriage is breaking up 
a kid Is In trouble at school 
a person wants to commit suicide 
a daughter becomes a femlnlit 



METAPHORS: Have students make a word cache of very concrete words and phrases. 
They could begin with the already exist Iny noun cache. Then have them move the 
phrase "is like" in between different combinations of nouns. Add words untl 1 
they are satisfied with the results. Students might use this technique as part 
of the composition task of describing a person or an object vividly. For this 
and other word cache aetlvltles, it helps to use a separate card for each word 
or entry to facilitate experi msntat I on wi th new combinations. 



SENTENCE STRUCTURE: Introduce a vocabulary word generated from class content* 
for example,, the word misogyny ml ght be taken In a women's studies course. Stu- 
dents are asked to generate sped fi c sentences based on that idea and the use 
of the sentence pattern models In Section Two. Can they make the statement say 
essentially the same thing In each sentence pattern, or does the Idea change as 
the form ehanges, necessarily? 



ROLES AND VALUES^ Examine a picture that represents a person of another race, 
sex, age, class, or culture. FamI ly of Han is a good source. For each person 
in a picture, the students make two category cards; Who I Am . What I We Seen . 
Students complete additional cards wi th answers they think Ifkely for the person 
represented in the picture, then discuss and role-play their cards. 

Some insights that might emerge from this exerciser 

= The difficulty of assuming roles with little knowledge of history, 
tradition or life style of, others. 

- The pervasive Influence of our own value system In assuming roles 
outside our experience, 

- The persistence of stereotyped thlnkinq for others outside our 
soci al ml 1 ieu. " 

- The patronizing attitude we often assume unconsciously when 
speculating about people of another race or class. 



HISTORICAL CONTEXTi In an exercise to discover historical bias by class, race, 
sex in defining the Idea of "human nature," or "what it means to be human," 
students make a word cache of qualities that deicrlbe desi rable or model human 
characteristics f rom 1 i terature of another historical period (Lyslstrata — 
Pre-hel lenic Greece, Shakespeare -- Renaissance England, The Scarlet Letter 
Puritan New England). Prom this cache the students arrange the words in order 
of importance for the period and then again In order of importance for themselves. 
The difference in arrangement illustrates the siml laritles and changes in the 
definition of what It rreans to be human. 

Example Zi Students arrange the words as they think they might be arranged by 
various social classes In their reading (royalty, peasant, merchant) to discover 
which class is the. mode 1 for humanness , 

Example 3'. Students arrange the qualities by current and historical associations 
with femininity and masculinity to discover the sex bias that has come to the 
present in defining human nature. 
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JUST THE FACTS, HE SAID^ Elthar students or teacher chooses i controversial 
issue froni class discussion^ reading or current rrtedia. Students group themselves 
into various interest groups and make one set of key word and phrase cards that 
explain the facts of their position. They make a second set of persuasive words, 
to be used to convince the other groups of the correctness of their position. 

After each group has constructed both a factual and persuasive set, they present 
their material to the others. When presentations are concluded, the original 
lists could be readjusted In light of what the groups have heard from one another, 
A summation of the activftyj either In discussion or wrltingi might illustrate: 
the many ways in which persuasion tactics are often questionably factual; the way 
ideas are modi fed by chal lenge; how facts are detririental to a given position; 
how ideas are tentative until tested in practice, 

WORD WHEELS t The word cons true tor below can be made from wood or cardboard. Each 
of the wheels is pinned through the center In order to rotate freely* The middle 
tray is glued or nailed to permit standing root cards upon It. 




The entries 1 1 sted on the next page for the word wheel are those which appiir to 
have the most frequent y^u*g'3 In ordinary Ingllsh* 

OOPS! The wheel on the right, above, will have 
to be lettered Just the opposite if the 
print If to be right side up when the 
wheel rotates a sufflK into poiltion 
alongside the root card. Don't make our 
ml s takel 





Prefix Entries 




Root Cards 


Suffix Entries 


for Left Wheel 


for Tray 


fo 


r Right Wheel 


AO 


To or Tavard 


CERT 


To Take or Selie 


ABLE 


Capable of 


COH 


With or Together 


DUCT 


To Leid, Make, 


ACiE 


Process of 








Shapa, of Fashion 






DE 


Down or Away 






ANCE 


Fact of 




FER 


To Dear or Cirry 






DIS 


Apart From , 






ANT 


One Who Does 




Fl C 


To Make or Do 






EX 


Out or Formerly 






ED 


Past Tense 






GRAPH 


To Write 






IN 


Into 






ER 


One Who Does 






LOG 


Speech or Saienee 






IN 


Not 






FUL 


Possess i ng 






MITT , 


To Send 






1 NTER 


Between 






ING 


Act of Doing 






POS 


To Put or Plici 






MONO * 


One or Alone 






ISH 


Resembi tng 






PLIC 


To Fo id , Bend , 




MIS 


Wrong or Wrong ly 




Twist or Interweave 


1ST 


One Who Doei 


NON 


Not 


SCRIBI 


To Wri te 


IVE 


Having Naturs 



OB 


To, Toward, Against 


SI ST 


To Stand, Endure, 
or Persist 


LESS 


Without 


OVER 


Above 


SPECT 


To Look 


LY 


L 1 ke a 


PRE 


Before 


TAIN 


To Have or Hold 


MENT 


State of 


PRO 


Forward or in Favor 


TEND 


To Stretch 


NESS 


State of 


RE 


Back or Again 


. OTHER 


SPELLINGSi 


OUS 


Havl ng 


SUB 


Under 


CIPT 


CAP, CAPT, CEIV, 


TION 


State of 


TRANS 


Across or Beyond 


DUCT 


CEIT, CIP 
DUG, DUIT 


OTHER 


SPELLINGSi 


UN 


Not 


FER 


LAT, LAY 


ABLE 


IBLE 






FIC 


FAC, FACT, FASH, FEAT 


ANCE 


ENCE 


OTHER 


SPELLINGS: 


LOG 


OLOGY 


ER 


OR 






MITT 


MISS, MIS, MIT 


TION 


SI ON 


AD 


A, AC, AG, AL, AN, 

AP, AR, AS, AT 


POS 
PLIC 


POUND, PON, POST 
PLAY, PLEX, PLOY, PLY 






COM 


CO, COL, CON, COR 


SCRIBE 


SCRIP, SCRIV 






DIS 


01, DIF 


SIST 


STA 






EX 


E, EF 


SPECT 


SPEC, SPt , SPY 






IN 


IL, IM, IR 


TAIN 


TEN, TIN 






OB 


OC, OF, OP 


TEND 


TENS, TENT 






SUD 


sue, SUF, SUG, SUP, 
SUR, SUS 











TRANS TRA, TRAN 
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PART ONEr DRAFTING SKILLS 



, Bas I c Sentence Patterns 



A sentenca a day keeps incompleteness away, A ssntenca braved ft a sentence 
learned, A rolling sentence gathers no loss* A class that ientancas together 
.improves together* Prose is irchitecture, not Interior decoration. 

Whatever Hemingway meant by hi s addi tion to the otherwise sparkl ingwi ttiGrsm 
abovei it seems clear that kids should have a chance to practice and extend their 
understanding of the EngUsh tentenca. 

It seems unlikely that memoriiing deflnittoni of sentences wl 11 he! p and the 
Reed-Kellogg diagramming promulgated In the thirties has not exactly covered 
Itself with glorious rasults. If kids are going to learn how to bui Id sentences^ 
It seems like a sensible idea that they should do that by bui Idlng sentences . 

Taking things apart can be a lot of fun If it's not important that the object 
after you're through with it or if someone else will clean up the mass* Putting 
things together can be messy toO| but on the whole something potitive often 
results and makes the mess worthwhile* 

It may be possible to learn the English sentence without being messy although 
the eKperience of our major writers makes that saem unlikely --but for sure it's 
not going to happen unless m kid gets a chance to build sentences with his own 
two hands . 

This IS a program in sentanca bul 1 di ng with kids' hands at well as heads. 

This li a serious proposal that kids build a sentence a day beginning wl th tha 
basic bluaprint patterns of the language. Manipulati ng words from the word caches 
into sentences of one's own making^ following ientence patterns^ wi 1 1 give v 
illustration to the idea that language Is structure. It wilt also involve the 
student In working out structural problemsp from modi f i er pi aceimnt and verb form 
to punctuation and spalling. 

The word-cache plus model-sentence activity will faci 1 1 tate the drafting process 
by offering modeis for the variety of ways in which an idea can be expressed, and 
by showing tha affects of sentence^form on meaning. 

By using correct models and the student's own capacity for santence-product ion, 
wa taach by posltiva axampla rather than by . the f ind^the^mi staka^and^correct^ i t ^ 
method. The latter method never answers the questioni why did the kid make the 
error in the f i rst place? 

What we ought to have right here is a stack of printed basic sentence pattern 
models for each teacher to hang on the classroom wal Is, But there's only so much 
you can do in one summer to we don't -- yet* (Anyone want to help?) 

Basically, the plan works like this: Consult the basic pattern 1 ist included on 
the fol low! ng pages , and note the dotted lines around each patterni These lines 
Indicate how a teacher might write the sentancai with felt pan on tagboard and 
mount them on the wall. Place the model sentences around the classroom. Students 
should see them. 



NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 
Book 1 



Pre-sentence EKperleneas : Reference Pages : 

1. Speakers of all languages describe their experiences 3, 8-10* 12, 14-15, 

66, 75 

2. Speakers of Engliih eKperience natural obJeQts and 2, 19, S^-SSt 60-61 
words in parts and divisions ('*thlngi" separated from 

"actioni'O 

3. Speakers of English give names to things 6-7s Hp 48-51 » 63 

Speakers of English give namei to actions 4-5, 16-18, 21-25, 67 

5. Speakers of English interchange names fleKjbly; a noun 52-53, 58-59 
Is a verb Is a noun 



(Development of a lenie of the sentence begins with imaginative 
experiences In the first and second grade booki. It li not 
Inpoisiblg but fi certainly an uphl 1 1 struggle for a child who 
has not had these experiences to develop ientence sense«) 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 
Beok 2 

P re - Sent e n ce E x pe r f ences i Referanea Pages * 

1, Speakers of Engliih see eomparlsonS in their deicrip- 2-3* 5*7» i3i 15- 
tlons of things and aQtlons 76 

2, Speakers of English dsscrlbe natural objecti and words 8p 36^ 78^ 86| 91 
as if they had parts and divliloni , 

3, Speakers of Englfih name things In terms of membership 29*30* 37 
elasies 

Speakeri of Ingliih name ectloni In termi of membership 33-35, 38- 39 
claisei 

5. Spaakeri of English must live with both the problems II > 3!^ 37^ 53* 75 
and the enrichment caused by their flexible use of 79*81 

languige 

6, Speakers of EngUih use word parts to show number and 82-85, 87*^ 88 
t i ma . 

7. Speakers of EnglUh use start and stop signals to mark 92-95, 97*101 
written ientancss 

8, Spaakars of English use sentence patterns that can be 90 ^ 96 
expanded and transformed 

Standard Sentenae Pattern : 

Noun Part i- Verb Part 89- 90 
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Book 3 

S t anda r d Sen t ence Pa 1 1 e r n ; 

Sentence - Noun Part + Verb Part 

Book k 



Standard Sentence Pattern: 



Sentence » Noun Part + Verb Part 

Book 5 



Basic Sentence Patterns: 



Pattern I S * N + V 

Pattern 2 S«N+V+DO 

Pattern 3A S - N + LV + C-n 

Pattern 38 S « N + LV + C-adJ 

Pattern 3C S - N + L V + C-adv 

Book 6 

Pattern 2A S « N + V + 10 + DO 

Book 7 

Pattern 28 S ^ N + V + 00 + OC 

Book 8 

Review of AM Above 
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Activftlas for Genepatfng Basic Ssntencss 



The first activity is for the teacher , or the teacher and studenti together , to 
produce models of the basic sentence patterni for use on the wall or table* They 
could look like thISj made of tagboard and printed with felt pen, perhaps in 
colors* 




But it would bm helpful if the models can be displayed Just above the blackboard 
or bulletin board so that students may write or poit their own sentence directly 
balowi 







8 irds ^ing . 

N + V 

ft 




a 


Bird 

N 


• 

^ V 




?— ^ 





An alternative arrangement is to make the models with slots or holders to contain 
the ientsnce partsi 




Sim 
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Onee you have decided on a method of construction, here are the basic pittern 
models for which you may need cards, depending on what gpade you teach i 



PATTERN l- 




Bi rds 
N + 


sing. 

,V 


















PATTERN 2: 




Birds 


make 


melody. 






N + 


V + 


DO 



PATTERN 2Ai 



Chickens give farmers eggs. 
N + V + 10 + DO 



PATTERN 2B^ 


Cats 


Qons 1 dmr mi cm 


tasty « 




N H 


h V + DO + 


OC 



PATTERN 3A: 



Kangaroos ars rnarsupials, 
N + LV + N 



PATTERN 38: 



Pandas 


are 


furry. 


N 


+ LV + 


ADJ 



PATTERN 3Cj 


Winter 


!s 


here. 




N + 


LV + 


ADV 











Note: Before you race off to make these models, eheck the pattern expansion, 
exercises in the edi ting section. 
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Further AGtiVlties 



MAKING YOUR OWNt A clasi may develop Its own series of sentenea models from wordi 
and ideas thay like better than the ones provided* 



it 



LIVING SENTENCES^ Print some nouns and verbs from the elaii word eache on extra 
large cards and distribute them In random order to students standing In a row who 
will hold them up in the front of themselves. The itudenti will need to rearrange 
themselves in order to form a sentence. (This never fails to remind one ©f the 
Christmas pageant which was supposed to begin with five children marching on 
stage, each holding a card with a letter to spell » H - E - L - L - 0, and then the 
boy with the '0* got on the wrong end!) 



SENTENCE NOTEBOOKS I Students can use their own word cache to form sentences accord^ 
Ing to the model patterni* These can be kept in a notebook. Oecailonally itudents 
can get together to form iterles from iantences collected In their notebooks ♦ 



ACTIVITIES WITH WALL MODELS: The teacher introdueei a ipeeifie model and aiks 
students to generate their own version from the word caches^ This can readily 
be tied to recent reading* field trips, discusstont or intereiti. 



it 



FROM READINGi The students are working on a specific story or dlseussion. The 
teacher introduces a sentence modal incidental to the main task of understanding 
the story or event, but helping that purpose by affording a structure In which 
students may put forth their ideas. Amazing things will happen if half the roam 
states their idea in Pattern 2 but the other half yses Pattern 3. 



is 



TROUBLE-SHOOTlNGi Students having specif ie difficulties with sentence structure 
and punctuation are directed to the models and the word caches, and helped to 
generate sentences which confront and work out the problems. 
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Word Drafting Supplement 
to 

BOOK k 

PAGE 50 NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

NOUNS 

Fill in the blanks with intefasting nouns from your word cache. 

EXAMPLE i The shrewd detect ive solved a complicated Case. 

K The powerful ^ repaired the leaky * 

2» The busy ^gabbed for long hours. 

3^ The fast elavator left my weak ^ on the first floor 

4. Our crazy eat gobbled yp the meek * 

5. The sad driver stepped from the smashed 

6. The gleeful baby banged on the interesting . . * 

7- The vacationing family drove across the deserted * 

8* The unhappy schoolboy growled about the wet 

9. I held my throbbing after I dropped the heavy 

10. The snoopy searched for some sloppy * 
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Word Drafting Supplement 
to 

BOOK k 





NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 


VERBS #1 




On the 1 ine under 


each lentance, i^rlta five words that can fill each of the blanks 


111 LilS 3€IILSilL<5« 




1 . Gradual ly the 


snow 


2, The general 


all day ^ 


3* She 


the gum that was on tne table. 


Ray 


the car. 


5f Ths students 


to the classroom. 


6« Sap 


froni the tree* 


7. The object 


tarrib lei 


8. B?rdi . 


9. Phil 


up the nK^untain* 


I0« Sue 


the foatbal 1 . 



Extra copjes of any page In this noteboolc are available in 
claisroom quantity from the coordinator* 



BOOK k 
PAGE 39 
ADJECTIVES #1 



Word Drafting Supplement 
to 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



From the word eache below, ehoosa words which sensibly eompiete the following 
sentances. Use eaeh word only once . There are more words in the list than you 
w! ) 1 need. 



The 



2, Little Jimmy was unhappy about his 

3, The rabbit stood by quietly. 

The 

5. The 



dog leaped Into the air. 
record* 



duakllnci waddled Into the 



door startled us as we walked slowly through the 



6, The 

7. The 



house. 

boy walked across the 



8, That carpenter Is a 

9. The 



apple was placed on the 
worker. 



gent Teman bough t us 



10. As a safety patrolman you should be extremely 



lawn, 
table. 



mi Ikshakes. 



funny 

yel low 

fast 

good 

awful 

full 

grassy 

clean 

beautiful 

hot 

creaking 



wet 

bri ght 

ugly 

broken 

del i ci ous 

thumpi ng 

smel 1y 

dangerous 

twelve 

wrecked 

tiny 



ord inary 

sorrowful 

violent 

advancing 

ikillful 

wea 1 thy 

dreary 

cute 

caut toui 
cool 
brown 
nervous 
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Word Orafting Supplement 
to 

BOOK k 

PAGE 39 NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLIS H 
ADJECTIVES #2 ~ " 

Complete the sentences by filling in the blanks wi th adjectives. 

1* The pupil was congratulated by the 

teacher. . ^ 

2. The ^ car performed poorly on the trip, 

3* The coach was happy to work with the 

quarterback. 

^* The ^ b i ke stood near the ^ bujldingp 

5* The bus took forever to reach the city. 

f** _^ boati drifted slowly past the dock. 

7* He popped his buttoni when he triad on the 

uniform. 

8' The horse trotted slowly along the path. 

9, The test was extreme ly ^* 

10. Our " puppy tripped over the hose on the lawn. 
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Word Drafting Supplsment 
to 

BOOK k 

PAGE 47 NEW DIRECTtONS ENGLISH 

VERBS #2 

Use each word cache below to make a sentence, iupplylng your own vmrb or verbs to 
create the action* Underline all your verbs* Add whatever words are neeessary to 
make your sentenca sansible. 

EXAMPLE : pray, anteater, bus i ly , hungry^ unlucky 

Possible sentencai The hungry antaater busily hunted its unlucky prey. 
1. allowance j quickly^ generous s boy, Dad 



2, drum, cool^ noisily, daityp guy 



3. enormous, fiercely, gorilla, target 



popcorni pool, accidantany, Bill 



5* napkin^ naughty, glaafully, massy 



6* rhinoceros, river, rambling, carelessly, shallow 



7* race, sprinter, good, speedy 



8* wind, tent, ground, howling 



9* landlord, greedily, sneering 



!0* glue, gloves, Tom, fuiiy, foolishly, sleepy 
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A REMINDER: Cheek again the word cache aetivitiss, many of whieh ean be eombined 
■ th sentence pattern act! vi ties. 



H is fs 



(i 
i. 
11 



ROLF STROMBERG 




WAS THIS A PRINTER'S ERROR, 
OR HAS SOHfONE NOT HAD THE 
THE BELLEVUE BASIC SKILLS 
, «^ r-*-.4iNTENCE PATTERN 

USIC DeautllUl ^ PManwi 



jatigors 




It is truly presumptuous 
to comment about some 
musicians. They are artists 
so far advanced In their 
realm that they^ are in 
many ways above critu 
cism. TIiat*s the case with 
Gragor PlatlUorsky who 
^ave a stunning concert 
last night In the Opera 
House with Ihc Seattle 
Symphony, 

Some cellists Jn thi.s 
world may match hini on 
occ£ision: jjone %vill Rurpass 
him. He proved that so 
convhicingly last night as 
he periornied the world 
premiere of Grant Beglari- 
an*g Diversions for Viola. 
Cello and Orchestra, along 
with Milton Katims, who 
stepped down from the po- 
dium, and then svas the so- 
loist in Anton in Dvorak's 
Concerto lor Cello and Or- 
'^heitra. 

' *^aor5ky is a master 
^nv comment 




The Post-Intelligencer 



DramaZ4rts 



CIO 



Tyei., Oat, 3, 1972 



again excellent solo work 
by flutlit Scott Goff and a 
brief moment by concert- 
master Henry Siegl. 

The world preniiere of 
Beglarian'.s work waa stim- 
ulating. It is divided into 
elfht short segments; a 
march. A Sad Song, A mer- 
ry Song. Canonic Dis- 
course, Fantasy. Menuet. 
Glgue and a March, It i 
highly melodic, in the 
modern sense, but not glar- 
ingly dissonant. 

Piatigorsky was superb 
as was Katims, who sur- 
rendered the podium to Jo- 
seph Levine for the Be- 

' nan. Piatigorsky gave 
^^-^qning and KatiniS' 

' n hp is a 



wai not as poUihed as one 
would like. 

Not until the fourt^h 
movement did the Sympho-^ 
ny come alive/ and do the 
Allegro con splrito witH 
alertness and vigor. It 
wasn't so much that' thiy/, 
weren't inspired — thay 
seemed to be , ju$t 

-spired," If one can s^y 
that; . \. 

The rest of the evenlny 
consisted of Joaquin Turi- 
na^s **Dahza PantasticaSi** 
which is pleaiant enoughj' 
and which feceived a fine 
reading from Katims and 
the Symphony, Thire was 
a nice but brief solo by- 
principal cellist Ray r 
"^is The second mr^'r 
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PART Omi DRAFTING SKILLS 
Questions That Form Ideas 



Havs you ever seen a student whose head was not sptinng over with ideas and 
ehatter until he pfcks up a pencn? Have you ever seen a student who, givan 
an asiFgnmenti grinds out a sentence and a halfj then collapses from shear 
intellectual exhaustion with ^'Can't think of anything mora to say*-? 

Contrary to what might seem obvious from the example aboves lack of ideas Is not 
a major p rob lam in kid's writing* Kids don^t need stimulation or motivation for 
more ideas. A^hat kids and everybody need is help with the Ideas they have. 

People need some means of shaping, carving^ roIl!ng, turning, testing ideai that 
are within them^ but unexpressedi that is^ not pressed out. 

Perhaps the most basic skill in presilng out Ideas and maintaining the mcmentym 
of continuing to think about a topic (s the basic skill of questlon^asking* 
Using for an eKample one of the dunest assignments imagineable ^-^ "Write about 
courage" — the examples that follow Illustrate hw even a dull, unformed idea 
can be quickened, and thinking energy sustained^ through the use of quest lon-^aski ng. 

The ability to ask the questions that follow* suggested by Prenti ca^Hal 1 's 
Thinking and Writing, An Inductive Program In Composftlon (I969) should be part of 
every student ^1 repertoire of basic drafting skin^ 



Notej 

As with every other page in this publication. Indeed in the 
en ti re notebook I aKtra copies In claii quantity are available 
from the coordinator/ 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT... 



1. 

2. 

3. 

I;, 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

ERIC 



Action, mental or phystcal movement 

WHAT MOVEMENTS DO YOU ASSOCIATE WITH THE ACT OF COURAGE? WHAT THOL S? 
Agreement , concord 



WITH WHAT THINGS IS COURAGE IN AGREEMENT? WITH WHAT DOES IT GO? 
Appearance , the externa t Image 

WHAT DOES COURAGE LOOK LIKE? A PERSON WHO HAS IT? 

As sod at ion , a logical physical or mental connection 
WITH WHAT THINGS DO YOU CONNECT COURAGE? 

Attribute, that which is characteristic of a person or thing 
WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF COURAGE? 

Cause, that which brings about a result 

WHAT MAKES COURAGE HAPPEN? WHAT THINGS DOES COURAGE MAKE HAPPEN? 
Ciiange , an alteration 

WHAT THINGS DOES COURAGE EASILY CHANGE INTO? UP TO WHAT POINT IS IT 
STILL COURAGE? WHAT CHANGES DOES COURAGE MAKE HAPPEN? 

Character , an individual portrayed in a story 

WHAT CHARACTERS CAN YOU THINK OF WHO HAVE HAD COURAGE? 

ChronolQgy , an arrangement based upon the criterion of time 
WHAT COMES BEFORE COURAGE? AFTER? 

Classl f tcation „ the grouping of objects, facts, or events in accordance 
with estabi I shed criteria 

IN WHAT CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM DO YOU PLACE COURAGE? WHERE? 

Compar i son , an examination which reveals iikenesses or differences 
WKT is COURAGE LIKE? UNLIKE? 

Cone 1 us Ion, an outcome 

WHAT ARE SOME LIKELY OUTCOMES OF COURAGE OR COURAGEOUS ACTION? 

Context , the words appearing before or after another word or phrase 
which hel p eitabl Ish the intended meaning 

WHAT WORDS ARE LIKELY TO APPEAR JUST BEFORE OR AFTER COURAGE IN A STORY? 

Cor resppndence , a matching of item with item, or a matching of items 
In one series wfth Items In another series , 
WITH THE WORD "COURAGE" APPEARING IN A LIST OF GOOD THINGS. WHAT WORD 
WOULD IT BE ACROSS FROM IN A LIST OF BAD THINGS? IF "COURAGE" APPEARED 
IN A LIST OF BAD THINGS, WHAT WORD WOULD IT B| ACROSS FROM IN THE LIST . 
OF GOOD THINGS? 

CrLterion, a standard by which something may be measured or Judged 

WHAT STANDARDS CAN YOU APPLY TO AN ACTION TO TELL WHETHER IT IS "COURAGE"? 
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16. Definition , an explanation which das cri bet and sets limits on the meaning 
of objects , words, OP statements 

WHAT IS THE MEANING OF COURAGE? HOW FAR DOES IT fiO? WHERE DOES IT STOP? 

17. ■ Description , a report which conveys an Image of what has been experienced 

or imagined 

DESCRIBE A TIME YOU HAVE EXPERIENCED COURAGE IN YOURSELF OR SOMEONE ELSE 

18. Detai 1 , a fine point 

WHAT ARE THE FINE POINTS OF COURAGE, THINGS NOT EVERYONE NOTICES? 

19. Di reetlon, a point in space, an instruction 

WHERE DOES COURAGE SEEM HEADED; WHERE IS A PERSON GOING WHO HAS IT? HOW 
WOULD YOU TELL SOMEONE HOW TO BE COURAGEOUS, HOW TO GET COURAGE? 

20. Effect , a result 

WHAT RESULTS DOES COURAGE HAVE UPON THE PERSON WHO HAS IT? ON OTHERS? 



21. Entity , that which exists as a distinct unit 

IS COURAGE A THING? IS THERE SUCH A THING AS COURAGE OR ONLY COURAGEOUS 
PEOPLE? ^ 

22. Event , an incident 

DESCRIBE SOMETHING THAT HAPPENED IN WHICH COURAGE WAS EVIDENT 

23. Evidence , that which is used In an attempt to prove something 

TMSGINE AN ACT YOU THINK IS COURAGEOUS, THEN LIST ITEMS OF EVIDENCE THAT 
WHAT YOU SAW WAS, IN FACT, COURAGE 

2k, Exagggration , the act of going beyond the truth 

WRITE A DESCRIPTION OF A PERSON SAVING A CHILD FROM A BURNING BUILDING, AT 
FIRST COURAGEOUS, THEN EXAGGERATED. WHAT DOES THE COURAGE BECOME? 

25. fxperlence , an involvement that produces an effect 

DESCRIBE AN INCIDENT INVOLVING COURAGE, GIVING ENOUGH DETAILS OF THE 
ACTION SO THAT THE READER ACTUALLY BEGINS TO FEEL WHAT IT MUST HAVE BEEN 
LIKE 

26. Explanation , that which tells about a particular state in relation to the 
factors that brought i t about, 

IMAGINE A STORY IN WHICH CHAPTER THREE SHOWS A COURAGEOUS ACT. NOW WRITE 
THE PART OF CHAPTER ONE WHICH SHOWS HOW THIS COURAGE WAS DEVELOPED IN THE 
HERO'S CHILDHOOD 

27. Form, an external framewofk 

tFIThat order of events do you think of COURAGE happening? if you make a 

PICTURE OF COURAGE, WHAT SHAPE DO YOU SEE FOR IT? 

28. Function , a natural or assigned action which is In accord with the intrinsic 
mafce-up of a person or thing 

OF ALL THE THINGS THAT MIGHT HAPPEN IN A COURAGEOUS ACTION, WHICH ACTIONS 

BELONG SPECIFICALLY TO THE ACT OF COURAGE? 
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General izat ion , a principle derived from particulars 

FROM ALL THE FACTS YOU HAVE BEEN ABLE TO IDENTIFY ABOUT COURAGE, WHAT 
CONCLUSION COULD YOU DRAW ABOUT WHEN IT IS LIKILY TO HAPPIN? TO WHOM? 
UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES? 

Goa 1 , an aim 

TOT IS COURAGE AN ATTEMPT TO RiACH FOR? 

Hypothes i s , a reasoned explanation, subject to veri f icat ion , of what has 
happened or wi 1 1 happen 

UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES WOULD YOU EXPECT TO WITNESS THE NEXT ACT OF 
COURAGE? HOW WOULD YOU ACCOUNT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF COURAGE IN THE 
HUMAN RACE? 

Ulen y f jjiat i on , the act of making samething distinct through its name, 
function, or attributes 

HOW CAN YOU TELL COURAGE FROM BRAVERY? FROM COWARDICE? 

I mage ry , men ta 1 impressions suggested through figurative language 
WHAT WOULD BE A GOOD SYMBOL FOR COURAGE? 

I nf erence , Judgment based on information, knowledge, or belief 
WHAT WOULD YOU JUDGE TO BE THE MAIN REASONS FOR A PERSON' S HAVING COURAGE? 

I nterpretat ion , the add! ng of one's view to another's view or set of views 
DOES LORD JIM POSSESS COURAGE? 

Key C o n c e p t § , bas ic' ideas that control reasoning within a subject area 
WHEN A PERSON IS ENGAGED I N AN ACT OF COURAGE, WHAT SEEMS TO BE HIS THINKj^ 
ING PROCESS? WHAT THOUGHTS OVERCOME HIS FEAR? 

Mean i ng , the relationship in the mind of the speaker or writer and in the 
m'lnW of the hearer or reader between the symbol and the idea it calls up 
DOES HUCKLEBERRY FINN SHOW COURAGE WHEN HE BEFRIENDS JIM? 

MembershJ p , the state of be 1 onq i ng to or being included In a group 
WTTH*'raT OTHER PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 00 YOU INCLUDE COURAGE? WHAT ARE 
THE SET OF ACTIONS OR THOUGHTS THAT COLLECTIVELY ARE CALLED COURAGE? 

jjedif icat ion , the act of changing to a I imt ted degree 

CAN YOU THINK OF ANYONE WHO HAS GROWN IN COURAGE? CAN COURAGE BE SOMETHING 
THAT YOU CAN HAVE MORE OR LESS OF? WHAT IS A LITTLE- COURAGE? 

Motive, need or desire that results in action 

ARE THERE REASONS THAT COULD MAKE A PERSON BE COURAGEOUS ONE TIME AND NOT 
ANOTHER TIME? , ^ 

Name , a word or group of words by which something can be identifiBd 
FROM WHAT LANGUAGE IS THE WORD COURAGEOUS? WHAT DID IT MEAN ORIGINALLY? 

^gr rat I on , a 1 1nked success Ion of happenings or Ideas 
TELL A L ITTLE STORY TO I LLUSTRATE COURAGE 



Nagation , den i a t , oppos i t Ion , or nul i i f! cation 

MAKE A LITTLE PRESENTATION TO SHOW THAT THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS COURAGE.- 
THERE ARE ONLY PEOPLE WHO WANT SOMETHING VERY BADLY 



Observation , the act of seeing or being aware of objects or situations 
THIMK OF THE LAST TIME YOU WITNESSED COURAGE AND MAKE A LIST OF EVERYTHING 
YOU CAN REMEMBER ABOUT IT . 

Object t something tangible 

16&K AROUND THE ROOM; COULD ANYTHING IN THE ROOM BE USED BY A PERSON IN 
AN ACT OF COURAGE? COULD COURAGE ITSELF BE SOMETHING PHYSICAL; THAT IS, 
CERTAIN NERVE IMPULSES OR BRAIN CHEMISTRY? 

Opi n ! on , a parsonal or group viewpoint 

WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF THE VALUE OF COURAGE IN OUR SOCIETY? WHAT DO 
PEOPLE IN YOUR DISCUSSION GROUP THINK? 

Order , a systematic arrangement 

MAKE A SERIES OF THREE-PICTURE CARTOONS IN WHICH THE ORDER OF PICTURES IN 
EACH IS V) CHALLENGE, 2) DEC! SI ON, 3) COURAGE 

Organization , the act of arranging Items to function i nterdependent ly 
according to a specific purpose 

PLAN A LIST OF CHARACTERS FOR A PLAY THAT WILL ILLUSTRATE COURAGI; DECIDE 
THE ORDER OF THEIR APPEARANCE AND WHEN EACH WILL BE ON STAGE WITH ANOTHER 

Part-Whole , the relationship between a member and the total 
DISWSS THE SHOT HEARD ROUND THE WORLD AS PART OF A LARGER SOMETHING 
WITHIN THE COUNTRY r DESCRIBE THE SOMETHING WITHIN THE COUNTRY AS PART 
OF A LARGER SOMETHING WITHIN THE WORLD 

Pattern , a form established by reeurrenee 

DO YOU SEE ANY PATTERN IN VARIOUS ACTS OF COURAGE-, IS THERE SOMETHING 
COMMON TO THEM ALL? 

Place , a specific location 

IN^NY ACT OF COURAGE YOU CAN RECALL, WHAT DID THE PLACE WHERE IT OCCURRED 
HAVE TO DO WITH IT? 



Po 1 n t of Vi ew , a physical , logical , or emotional pes It Ion from which sane - 
th i ng i s V I ewed 

DESCRIBE AN ACTION WHICH ONE OBSERVER WOULD CALL COURAGEOUS BUTANOTHER 
OBSERVER WOULD CALL SELFISH; WHAT ACCOUNTS FOR THE DIFFERiNCES IN PERCEPTION? 

Predication , the act of assigning actions, states, or qua! 1 ties used as 
complements 

PRINT THE WORD COURAGE ON A CARD ; EXPERIMENT WITH PLAC ING VARIOUS VERB- 
CARDS AFTER IT. TRY"IS," "MIGHT BE," "SHOULD BE," "ATTEMPTS," "OCCURS" 



Prefarence , principle of favoring some over others 

MAKE A^ LI ST OF FIVE DESIRABLE PERSONAL CHARACTERI STI CS INCLUDING COURAGE; 
CHOOSE THREE THAT YOU WOULD MOST WANT FOR YOURSELF 



Priori ty , the order of selection or placement according to importance 

make a list of characteristics you most want a person to have who will 
Share a desert island with you; change the situation to a plane crash 

Procedure , a series of actions directed toward an end 

WRITE A military MANUAL LIST OF PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPING COURAGE IN NEW 
RECRUITS; WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH SUCH A LIST? WHAT PROCEDURE WOULD 
DOING THAT TO THE LIST BE PART OF? ' " 

Qua 1 i ty , an attribute 

THE QUALITY OF MERCY IS NOT STRAINED; WHAT WOULD YOU SAY ABOUT THE QUALITY 
OF COURAGE? 

Reason, stated cause for opinion or action 
NAMl ONE GOOD REASON WHY I SHOULD HAVE CQURAGE 

Re^a^l I , the act of bringing back something through memory 

HOW MANY ACTS OF COURAGE CAN YOU REMEMBER FROM REAL LIFE COMPARED WITH 

THE NUMBER YOU CAN REMEMBER FROM READING? FROM TELEVISION? 

Reference , person or work consul ted for information or recommendation 

WHAT WOULD YOU FIND IF YOU LOOKED IN THE LIBRARY FOR READINGS ABOUT 

COURAGE? OF THE SOURCES YOU MIGHT LOCATE, WHICH WOULD BE MOST AUTHORITATIVE? 

Relationship, a physical or mental asiociatlon 

WRITE THE- WORD COURAGE ON A CARD. ALONGSIDE THAT CARD PLACE CARDS WITH 
NAMES OF PEOPLE, OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, OF PLACES, OF MOVIES. STATE 
WHAT COMES jNTO YOUR HEAD AS YOU PLACE EACH NEW CARD ALONGSIDE THE COURAGE 
CARD. NOW TAKE AWAY THE COURAGE CARD AND TRY TO ARRANGE THE OTHER CARDS 
WITH EACH OTHER AND TELL YOURSELF WHY YOU'RE PUTTING THEM THAT WAY 

Rep I y , a written or oral response 

WRITE A LETTER TO THE COWARDLY LION ANSWERING HIS QUESTION, WHERE CAN I 
FIND COURAGE? 

Rules , guides for procedure 

WRITE A BOOK OF RULES FOR PLAYING THE GAME, COURAGE 
Sequence , a consecutive arrangement 

PLAN AN OUTLINE FOR A SCHOOL ASSEMBLY HONORING DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 

Ser iation , the placement of an I tern In a sequence according to 1 ts relation- 
ship to other members of the sequence 

FOR THE ASSEMBLY IN #64, JUSTIFY TO THE PLANNING COMMITTEE WHY THE READING 
OF I HAVE A DREAM SHOULD OCCUR WHERE YOU THINK IT SHOULD 

Sett i ng , a time and place for activity 

FOR THE PLAY IN #48, WHERE SHOULD THE ACTION HAPPEN? IN WHAT YEAR? 
Simile , a figurative comparison using Jjke or as 

BEGIN A STATEMENT WITH COURAGE IS LIKE ... COTPLETE THE STATEMENT IN 
TURN WITH THINGS THAT CAN BE PERCEIVED BY THE FIVE SENSES 



68* SymbQl t somethfng that stands for something else 

VOU HAVE JUST BEEN APPOINTED PRESIDENT OF A COMPANY MARKETING A NEW 
GASC LINE CALLED COURAGE. DECIDE WHAT ANIMAL, FIGURE, OR OTHER SIGN W!LL 
REPRESENT YOUR COMPANY IN ADVERTISING 

69. Synonym , a word having a meaning si ml lar to that of another word 

LIST WORDS THAT MEAN ABOUT THE SAME AS COURAGE; RANK THEM 1-2-3-ETC. FOR 
HOW CLOSE THEY COME TO MEANING EXACTLY THE SAME THING AS COURAGE 

70, System , a set procedurs; a combination of related parti that formi en 
integral whole 

TELL WHY COURAGE CAN NEVER BE PART OF A SYSTEM 

71* Time , a period in which a narrative occurs 

NART TIMES IN WHICH WRITERS HAVE DEVELOPED GREAT THEMES OF COURAGE; IS 
THIS ONE OF THOSE TIMES? 

72, Trans it ion , the process of nnking one point to another; that which does 
the Unking 

PUT A CARD WITH THE WORD COURAGE ON THE WALL; WAY OVER TO THE LEFT PUT A 
CARD WITH DISINTERESTr WAY OVER TO THE RIGHT PUT A CARD WITH COWARO ICE. 
NOW TRY TO MAKE NEW CARDS THAT Wl LL LEAD INTO AND TIE ALL THE CARDS 
TOGETHER, (IF THE FLANKER CARDS AREN^T YOUR IDEA OF EXTREMES, MAKE YOUR 
OWN.) 



You could, of course, give the kids one a day 1 i ke y ! taml ns . But you could also 
develop skill with the items on the list through: 



Some Suggestions for Using the Previous List 



1 . Read 1 ng 



Students identify for their word cachei an important word or 
two from the i r readi ng, then group themselves on the relatedneii 
or s imilar i t Fes of their selected words. Each group then runs 
their word through the lift for Interesting ways to dlscusi 
what they have read. \ 



2 , Conferenci ng 



Teacher meets wi th student who has momentar i ly lost momentum 
and, using items from the list, Inquirei, '*Hava you thought 
about th is?" 



3' Out 1 intng 



List Is posted on wall and itudent throws five darti at it. 
Resul t i ng five I terns form preliml nary topics Just to get draf t ing 
startod, ^ 



Gl ant Col lafle 



Begin a gigantic wal 1 hanging in wh ich each work of literature 
the class reads is reprasanted by a col laga depi ct i ng one of 
the 1 ist^questions, A visual record of the year's' reading 
resul ts, wh i ch ought to be fun In itself* 
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PART ONE I DRAFTING SKILLS 



Pf I nei p ie s pf Great jvl ty 

In an article called "Structure of Intellect" appearing in the Psychol ogjcal 
Bui let i n (53p 1956, pp. 267^293) J. P. Guilford suggested that the operations of 
the creative mind are not par t I cu 1 ar 1y mysterious. According to Guilford, 
creativity Is largely the manifestlng^^which anyone can do^-of six basic principles, 
Teachers who remember Dr. Flora Fenn Imore ' s year- I ong In-service course in the 
Bellevue Engl i sh Program duri ng 1971-72 will perhaps recall Dr, Fennimore's 
applf cation of Guilford*! Ideas with Bel levue chi Idren, 

Even though this may be too brief to be of much help, we reprint Guilford's six 
principles here as leads for ideas in the drafting stagei 

Capacity To Be Disturbed What's wrong here? 

V/hat's missing? 
Where are the gaps? 

Fl uency How many things can I use this for? 

What comes next? 

Divergence How can t add to this? 

What can I substitute "for this? 

Hw can 1 think of, this in a different dimension? 

How can I combine this in a different way? 

How many purpoiei can 1 use this for? 

What can I put this next to? 

What new s 1 tuatl on can I put th i s I n? 

Analysis How can I take this apart in different way? 

How can 1 spraad the pieces Into new groupings? 

es is Hw can I put this together in a new way? 

How can I recombine these pieces? 



Redef 1 ni tion How can I make iomething else out of this? 

How can I compare this to someth Ing else? 

Other ideas for creative drafting activities can be found Ini 

Don Fabun, You and Creati vi ty ^ Glencoe Press, 1969 

8701 Wllshire Boulevard 
Beverly HI Ms, CA 90211 

Making It Strange 1^ 2, 3i^i Harper Row, 1963 
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FART ONE? DRAFTING SKILLS 



Questions That Extend Ideas 

SECTION 1: CONCRETE-SPECIFIC 

Perceiving the qualities of specific things and specffic svents 

OVERVIEW- 1* Questioning the senset 

2. Drafting descriptions and narratives 

3* Writing dialogues 

4. Exploring Imigery and concrete linguage 

5. Exploring one's perceptions 

6. Draft I ng^ from a point of view 

7* Exploring one's amotianal responiei 

8. Med I tati ng 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH: 

Book k 1*6 Book 6 1-12 Book 8 2-10 

197-203 . 250-253 95-107 

203'209 257-262 131-151 

212-215 263-270 2i#9 

240-245 327-331 413-421 

276-281 346-352 

353-360 

Book 5 2-13 

214-229 Book 7 1-43 ' 

353-359 
389-396 
397-463 

Questioning the Senses t 

(from Herum and Cumml ngs • Plani , Drafts , and Revii j oni) 

Seeing I t 

What posi tion is it in? 

How far is it from you? How far Is it from the central figure of the ican^? 

I n what di rect ion? What is beside it? above it? below it? in front of it? 
^ behind it? 
What shape Is It? 

Is it moitly angles, or is it mostly eurvei? Are there many small angles or 
eurve^Sp or are there Just a few large ones? Is it flatp or does it give a 
sense of depth? What else (s that shape? 
Whit s I ze is it? 

is It large or sma 1 1 compirtd with you? It It large or small eompared with 
the central figure of the scene? What else Is that sUe? 
V/hat color Is it? 

Which color iaems to dominate? Do the colors contrast sharply, or do they 
merge? Are they brightp or are they shadowed? Where i s the light coming 
from? Whit sort of 1 1 ght js it? What else Is that color? 



li it riiovtng? 

If so. Is all of It moving, or just certain parts? Is the movement abrupt? 
rapid? slow?, fluttering? fluid? What else moves like that? 

Smel 1 !ng I t 

li there Just one smell, or are there many? How strong is the domjnant smell? 
Does It smell ]\km flowers? Is It like fruit? like spice? Is It a burned smell? 
a resinous smell? putrid? How would you ehiraeterize the background smells? 
What else smells of this seene? 

Tasting It 



If you tasted the things would 1 t be sweet? Would It be salty? sour? bitter? 
How strong would the taste be? Would it be mixed? What else tastes that way? 

Hearing I t 

Is there sound In the seene? Is there J uit one sound, or are there many? What 
sort of sound Is dominant? Is It like music, or Is It like noise? Is It rhythmic 
or random? Is it soft or loud? Is it high In pitch or low? Is It constant or 
changing? If there 1$ any background sounds what sort ©f sound is It? What else 
sounds like the sounds of this scene? 

Touch ing It 

If you touched It, would It be cold or warm? Would it be wet or dry? Would it 
feel ol ly? Would It feel s 1 1 ck but not oi ly? How soft would i t be? How hard? 
Would It be smooth , or would It be rough? Would the surface flake? Would It 
scratch? Would It respond? What else feels like that? 

Drafting Activltles i 

Draft descriptioni of objeeti In termi of the five senses • 

Si t quiet ly and close your eyes * Lliten* Concentrate on the loudest lounds 
and deicribe them to yourself. Try to deicrlbe the iounds without identifying 
their source. Then push the loudest sounds into the background and focus 
your attention on softer sounds. Describe them. Then try to push all of 
the sounds Into your background and t^^^ on the weakest sounds you 

can h*ear* Foreground them and describe them. 

Do the same with sights* 

Do the same with smells* 

Do the same with touch* Concentrate on the touch of the chair on your bottom. 

Concent rate on the touch of the floor on the bottoms of your feet. Concentrate 
on the touch of the air on your face* Selectively concentrate on different 
touchei and put all other sensations into the background. 

Have different students go into the same eKpertence with different senses open 
-i or b I ockadv Compare thel r differing perceptions of the eHperience. 
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If all men we rt born slghtleis, whit effect would it have on our languige? 
I Notice the vi sua! metaphors in our speech: "I see your point 'm iooking 

for a new friend "You ' re a sight for sore eyes*.* 

Ants' antennae seem to combine a sense of smell and a sense of touch 
(synesthesia). So they smen shapes and feel smellSt What would the odor 
of lemons feel like if you ware an ant? What would a round shape smell 
like? 

Observe two friends talking* Ignore what they say* Concentrate on what 
they do with the i r body language* Describe it. 

Consult: Br rdwhistel 1. Kinesics and Context or Fasb Body Language , 

Draft a narrative description of a process or continuing event, concentrating 
on exactly what happens. From 1 i terature, draft deicriptfons of scenast 
events^ and charaeters based on the imigery and other sensory Information. 

Set up a scene - lutobiographlcal , historical , fictional , Imaginative - 

Describe it from the point of view of character #1 

Describe it from the point of view of character #2 

Descri be i t from the point of view of character #3 

Write a dialogue In which charactar #1 and character #2 discuss their percep- 
tions of the scene. 

Exploring One's Perceptions ; 

I What things are easy to understand? 

What kind of things are hard to understand? 

What makes it difficult? 

Does your perceptton change when you are ill? 

What changes I n your envi ronment cause your perceptions to be sharper? re^ 
stricted? broadened? 

V/hat images come to mind when you think about holidays* dates^ a new bicycle, 
a favorite uncle? 

Does the way a person talks evoke certain images of how he might look? 
Example: a radio disc-Jockey* 

D raft I n^_Acti vlt 1 es j 

Describe a speci fic object by eomparing It with another specific objacti 
A vase shaped 1 i ke an egg » a block of wood about as big as a grose , a twm 1 
folded like a napkln p ~ 

Have the chl Idren close their eyes. Then make a series of sounds with class- 
room objects* Let them write about thai r perception of the soundi. 

"\ • ■ ■ ■ - . • . . , ■ ■ . . . . . ; . . . . . - 

1 - ^ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 
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Place objects In a large box* Each object should have a unique feature, 
slzep , texture j shape. Then let the children feel the objects without look- 
ing. They may then draft their responses to the way the objects appealed 
to their other senses. 

Take a field trip to the waterfront. Explain that the purpose of the trip 
is to explore the smel 1 s and shapes of the waterfront setting. Write about 
the visit. 

Have the kids make a tape recording of a short story they have read. The 
tape wi 1 1 include sounds but not dialoguei Then listen and Identify the 
part of the story the sounds suggest* 

Have chi 1 dren role play s ! tuat Ions wi thou t dialogue. Ask the rest of the 
class to tmagihe what the si tuat ion was all about. 

Show iltdes of a series of events (news events ^ historical pictures that 
have common themes) and ask students to draft Ideas about the way they 
perceive the events, 

invite students to make photo essays. Ask them to select a series of pictures 
that will depict an overall theme, then encourage them to arrange the pictures 
in such a way that the rest of the class can perceive what the central theme 
of the essay might be. 

Examine the imagery of body language. Take different pictures of people cut 
out of a magazine^ shov^ them to the children^ and ask them to Imagine what 
each pose means , 

Drafting From a Point of VIew i 

The chart on the next page Is intended to show how drafting from a point of 
view can bring purpose and meaning to the sometimes scattered impressions of 
a field trip. The idea is to lend a structure which asilsts in the drafting 
of concrete detai 1 i or sensory images about a scene, using two points of viewi 

1. The drimatlc-* In which the writer Is limited to the outwardly 

observable appearance of the scene 

2, The omnlscient--in which the writer ipeaki as if he knows all that 

can be known r thoughts of the characters^ fate of 
the characters , purpose of the characters etc* 

The chart could be reproduced large enough to accommodate pi ctures. Students 
could be encouraged to share their Images of a scene at a farm, for examples 
by bringing picturii to place In the iquares. Each day the pictures could 
be changed to provide fresh Images to comment upon either as a drafting 
exercise or for discussion. 

The dramatic point of view Is a workable beginning placeV After describing 
the observable details of the barn * the pasture * the animals, students could 
ihi f t to the il 1-knowing point of view and deicrfbe the iame scene wl th 
knowledge of what Is about to happen, what has happened previous ly, what It 
all means. 



IMAGES. OF 
PLANTED FIELDS 



IMAGES OF 
PASTURE 



*f)RAMATIC 
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in thm saenm 



some thing 
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happmn 
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IMAGES OF 
WOODED AREAS 



Variations and eKteniiQns of this activity eould inc 1 ude i 



Drafting details of the scene as viewed by a person. who has never been 
on a farm before, and 

Drafting details of the scene as viewed by a person who has lived all his 
I f fe on a farm 

Drafting datails of a meeting as seen by the main speaker^ and 

as seen by an usher 

Drafting details of a ihoreline as seen by a person standing on the bank, and 

as seen by a fish underwater 

Drafting details of a scene as eKperlenced by Macbeth creeping up the stairs, and 

as eKper fenced by Lady Macbeth watting down below, and 
as experienced by a ileeping groom having a nightmare 

Drafting dataMs of a problem as described in a popular song, and 

as described in an editorial - = 



Another Kind of Chart for Scenes 

Kenneth Burke's pentad (The Grammar of Mot Ives) , espaci al ly for older kids, 
'offers another useful graphic tool for drafting responses to a seene^ or for 
responding to a work of 1 i terature for that matter. Burke seas any human act 
as occurring within a framework of actor or agent, purpose^ scene, agency, 
and the act itself/ Burke doesn't mention it^ but we have added audience to 
the list as another dimeni ion the writer needs to be CQncerned wl th i 



ACTOR 
who did th I s7 



SCENE 

when and where this happened 



PURPOSE 
why the actor did it 



ACT 

what happened 



AUDIENCE 
for whom the actor did It 



AGEHCY 
what means are used 
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Exploring OneU Emotional Responses to Speeifie Things and Events ^ 
How does it make you feel? 
Angry? Hateful? 
Fearful 7 Nervous'' 
Joyful? Nappy? Proud? 
Confused? Anxious? Uneasy? 
Appreciative? Loving? Admiring? 

Sad? Sorry?. Guilty? Ashamed? ■ 

Do events ever evoke an emotional response by appealing to your sense of 
pf 1 de? 

Do you respond in a generally happy manner to events that are associated with 
your childhood? Do your childhood experieneei some t imes .evoke angry 
responses? , 

In what ways do various objects appeal to your emotions? 

Does going to a certain place make you sad sometimes? Does it make you happy? 

Drafting Activities * 

Dfift your emotional rtiponses to muiic, 

to pictures and collagesp 
to colors , 

to tactile e^periencei, 
to various sound effects, 
to various smells, 

to events I icenesp and characters in literitufe. 

Draft deicriptions of personal or hypothetical si tuations that el I cl t strong 
emotiona 1 react Ions , 

Examine a set of pictures showing national shrines g natfonal heroes, or national 
symbols* Draft your rasponses to the reaction or impact these pictures 
have upon you. 

Examine the Imagery of plctyres or wf I ting that evoke emotion by appealing to 
your sense of community spirit. Draft your reactions. 

V/rlte about the color spectrum and the emotional connect loni you make with 
different colors. Exampiii What does green make you feel? 

Describe a scene that qrlgl nal ly affected you strongly but has since come to 
have a di fferent sort of emotional effect. 
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Lfst and describe five things that make you angpler than anything else. 

List and describe five things that make you happier than anything else, 

■"-AS- ' . , . 



Medi tating i 



Meditation differs from daydreaming in that it involves a person in an extended 
period of thought on the same tople. Although the abi 1 1 ty to spend a consider^ 
able amount of tfme in disciplined thfnicing about a topic is a basic drafting 
skMlj we don't know too much about how the mind stays occupied or how to teach 
1 1 to iomeona. The questions that form ideas In the previous section may offer 
some suggestions/ 

Some other ideas for rwditating arer 

1* Mental 1y frame a scene* for example to one- s Imaginary visua 1 left* Toward 
the right, imagine a list of thingi that could be In the scene. Concentrate 
on moving one item at a time Into the scene and arranging it there In some 
fixed relationship to the boundaries of the frame* 

2, Project yourself Into the scene one sense at a time, slowly experiencing 
each Item in the scene with each sense in turn* 

3* Imagine an Idea written In chalk, Al low the chalk to write items that 
expand the idea but Imagine the eraser wiping out all unrelated Ideas or 
distractions. 

Drafting Actlvity i 

Work a large, relatively easy picture puzzle with a majori central piece re- 
moved, Medi tate"-th Is Is^ think; don't rush for your penci H^about the kinds 
of things that could possibly be In the misiing piece, and what the various 
posslbl l I ties could mean to the whole. 
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(jums t tons That EKtand I deas 



SECTION Ih ABSTRACT-SPECIFIC 

Conce I V I ng re 1 at i onsh i ps between th f ngs and between even ts 

OVERVIEWt K Exploring ralitlonshi ps in space and time 

2, EKploring conner^tions batween widely separated hlstoricai events 

3. Exploring simrlarities and dlfferenceB 
Exploring cause-and -effect relat fonshf ps 

5* CI ass i fy i ng th I ngs and events 

6, Exploring abstractions and abstract language 

7* Analyzing 

8 , Deduct I ve th I nk i ng 



PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH; 



Book 4 10-16 
19-30 
42-43 
178-190 
303 

Book 5 17*29 

69«76 
230-302 



Book 6 18-25 

128-138 
304-319 
325'339 

Book 7 43-64 
101 

109-126 
152 

267-295 



Book 8 47-62 

375-379 
408-411 
413-421 



Exploring Rslat fonships in Space an_d Tlme i 

What is the shortest period of time you can imagine? 
What is the longest span of time you cgn imagine? 
Are the terms space and time synonomous? 
How are space and time related? 
How do scientists maasure time? 
How do ch 1 1 dren measure time? 

How would you compare the 11 fa- time of an elephant with a fruit fly? 
How do people react vvhen space relationships change rapidly? 
How does time regulate our nves? 

li astrology a study of tiTO relationships or space relationships? 

What is meant by a temporary friendship? How Jong would it last? 

What does the phrasai '"Having the time of your Wfm^^- mean? Does it mean a 
O single Incident? A period of time? 
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What does the phrasa, "She led a full and rich life^'' mean? If a person 
lives to be a hundred years old, does this mean he has a full and rieh life? 
Could a pa f son live only twenty years and still have a full* rich life? 

Imploring Connectfons Between V/idely Sep3^aj:ed Historical Events i 

Hon are the events sfmllaf? 

How are the events different? 

Were the events of the same duration? 

Did the location of the evanti have anything In eommon? 
Were the causes of the two events similar? 
Were the events predictable? 
Were the events avoidable? 
Were the events unavoi dab 1e? 

Ware the human motivations In the events similar? If they were different, 
are they relatab le? 

What tmpaet did these two events have In common? 

Could one event be traced as a partial cause of the other? 

Was any lesson learned by society at the conclusion of an event to avoid 
recurrence of a sinitlar event In the future? 

Could common morals be drawn from the final outcome of historical events? 

Drafttng Activities ^ 

Write about the relationship between two widely separated historical events* 
Example; The. first atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima and the signing of a 
nuclear test-ban treaty. 

What connections do you see between the following events? 

LIndberg solos the Atlantic, Helen Keller learns to cormiunicate 

John F* Kennedy is assassinated and a jetliner crashes with 100 
passengers aboard - 

A criminal gets a 1 if e sentence and a young person graduates from 
col lege 

^heie beoki and short stories about time - A Wri nk le I n Time , Time of 
the Great Freeze , Time at the Top , Tunnel In^ the Sky 
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Compare/contrast the decision to drop the atomic bomb on Htroshima with the 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

Compare/contrast the forced evacuation of the people of Bikini atoll during 
the Hydrogen Bomb Tests with the later ftvacuation of Amchitica island for 
atomic underground tests. 

Compare/contrast the reasons for the construction of the Great Wail of China 
with the Berlin Wall. 

Compare/contrast the downfall of the Roman Empire with the fall of the German 
Empi re during World War II. 

Explore the connections between the use of biological warfare In World War 11 
and the use of D. D. T. and the subsequent ban on its use. 

The diagram below may help some students understand what Is meant by an 
historical parallel. I terns from an historical event are first listed on the 
eft hand, solid Unes. Then Items from another, roughly similar event are 
listed on the right hand lines. When making each dotted line entry, "the 
student will have to decide whether to write It on a parallel or "un-paraJlel" 
line, and whether the overall outcomes are parallel or non-parallel 



Drawing Historical Parallels (Uiterally) 



EVENT 1A 







EV|NT ZAJPARALLELL 


~ " - ."^ 
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EVENT IR 
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Exploring Slmj lar f t les and Differences - 

What differences exist between ages, sexes, races, national I ties? 

Whit similarftfes exist between them? 

What things are common to all human beings? 

Are thsre sfmllaritias and differenGes in the use of the English language in 
the S. A*? What are they? 

What are some simMarlties and diffefancei In people's habits and euitoms? 

What are some similarities and differences In the way people handle conflict? 
Fear? Love? Trust? 

What are some similarities and differences between music and art? Between art 
and law? Between law and a brick? Between law and a feather? Between music 
and a feather? 

What are the sfmllarities and differences between the Republican Party and the 
Democrat ie Party? 

Drafting Activities : 

Write about simnari t ies and differances between pictures and songs, old cars 
and reoent cars. Pike Street Market and Albertson's, handmade belts and 
machine-made belts, a person building a garage and a person composing a poem. 

Write about the similarities and differences among a soldier in combat, a 
victim of flood disaster, and a dislocated traveler. 

Whit common adaptations do all three have to make to their environment? 

How might they respond to the overstimulation? 

In what ways do they have to react to survive? 

What kind of help would each person need to cope with the predicament? 

How are the s i tuatloni different? 
Exp lor i n5 _C_ause^and-Ef feet Rel at lonsh i ps i ' 
I, Give your interpretation of the term *'ca^se*^ 
2i What brings about a reaction? 

3. How does a character In a story react to a stimulus? Identify the cause 
and its effect* 

4. How do people with different life styles react to the same stimulus? 

5. How are cause and effect related? 
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6. 


.How do we change our perceptloh when ws witness the 
of other people's actions? 


causes and the effects 


7. 


what causal factors bring about reward? 






8. 


Ilia lA'i M 

What causal factors bring about punishment? 






9. 


ilia l^s la V s-saA 

What causal factors bring about critscism? 






10. 


What causal factors bring about re J act i on? 






II. 


Is there ever a cause without an effect? 






12. 


Is there sver an effect without a cause? 






13. 


Can effects ever be predicted from the nature 


of thei r causes? 




What are some results that are predictable? 






1 n 


Are some results unpredictable? 






16, 


What are some results that are unpredictable? 






17, 


Can effects or results be *'read'* backwards to 


the! r 


causes? 



Draf^ting Activities: 

Draft logical conclusions to unfinished short stories 

Draft Illogical, humofoui , or otherwise surprising endings to short stories 

Draft hypothetical lawyer's summations to rather clearly drawn sets of 
circumstantial evidence , 

Write mystery stories £o show cause and effect 

V/rlte about events in pe9ple<s lives that changed their way of behaving. 
Write metaphoric autobiographies 

Trace the events in a person's life that may have caused him to become a 
criminal j a priest^ a teacher^ an artist, a roller derby performer. 

Imagine that you shot out a series of street lights in the toughest part of 
Chicago. What effects would this action have upon the citizens of that 
area? 

Imagine that the police force of Seattle went on stflke for a week. What 
effects would that have on the city and its inhabftants? 

Imagine that you relied upon another person to write your math problemi for 
you but they forgot. What might the reaction of the teacher be? How would 
you deal wi th It? 
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What eonsequ©ncas would result from the United States* disregard of a nuelear 
test ban treaty made with Rusiia? What form might these eensequenees taka? 



Classifying Things and Evan tsj 



What is this thing? 
What does i t do? 

To what families of words does it belong? 

Doss It have significance to certain groups of paople? 

How do human beings classify things? 

How might animals classify things? 

How could v/e classify new things and events? 

What things would you classify as temporary in terms of uiefulness, need, 
desire? 

What things are perminent and require a classification system conmion to 
thouiinds of people? 

Are our classification systems based upon images of the object, or use of the 
object J or by some other meaiyring device? 

Whit events might cause us to change or . re-class i fy our meaning for things? 

Do we clasilfyi code, and catalogue things, events and people in an ordarly 
fashion similar to the system used in a library? By what other means do we 
Glass ify? 

Draft I ng Act i v! t iesi 

Claisify animals in a list according to attributes they have in eommon. 



C lass I fy words according to whether they make people fael glad or sad, wanted/ 
or unwanted^ hopeful or despairing. 

Make a floor plan of a house and classify things that fit into each room* 
This could be done on the basis of the function of each thing or object in 
the room. 



Devise new classification iystams for the future. How could you classify the 
transportation iystems of the future? 



turtle 
hare 
tmpala 
1 ion 



puppy 

panther 

owl 



■J 
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What are abstractions? 

Are abstractrons widely used? 

How are they used? 

What relationshiD exi^i-^ u ^ 

Prafting^Activities i 

O'-aft abstractfens as caotlons • 

'-dpcions to pictures 

Analysis ; • ^'i, etc.; 

What is data? 
What is analysis? 

How does analysis work? 

Of what value is takina i-h- 

caKing things apart? 

What are some things or everrts rh^f 

events that can be analyzed? 

"ov. can analysis lead to truth? 

. «n analysis lead to error? 

How can data be used to 

-° to analyze a machine's eff^^^- 
u "iriB & errect I veness? 

Hw accurate are scientific , 
Are statements made by tha n=« ^. 

„ «, L ^oS'^r^: xs'.?:.'j:,«?p"^"-n part. op=„ • 



Draftinn Activities ; 



Draft analyses of contemporary song lyrfcs. Do the same for other print and 
non-print messages. 

Draft analyses of events In literature. What do they have to say about 
Justice, human conflict^ inhumanity, humanity? 

Draft analytic evidenca to determine its relevance to an undecided question 
or questions. 

Use analysis to draft responses to the following questions; 

Is the abollthment of capital punishment by the Supreme Court of the 
United States an Immoral , morale or legal deQisIon? 

Should we send nuclear weapons into the atmosphere to circle the globe 
as a possible deterrent to war? 

Should we continue to encourage heart, kidney and cornea trensplants? 

Is it Justifiable to use Dolphins to talce research equipment to under- 
water scientists? 

Is it moral or immoral to train Dolphins to ram underwater mines to 
clear the way for war ships, and at the same time destroy the Dolphin? 

Conduct community surveys in connection with the Coal Creek controversy, or 
any civic issue. Use the data to analyze the issues in the dispute. 

Examine the statements of authoritiei who predi.ct the future of our country, 
war, family life, or any relevant isiue. Draft analyses of each prediction. 

Deductive thinkingi 

What IS it? ■ 

How does it differ f rom i nduct i ve thinking? 

Whan is deductive reasoning useful? 

Does It help a person make decisions about the future? About the past? 

If a person masters the use of deductive thinking, would that alter his life 
style? 

V/hat does it mean when you are told by a person that you have made a 
''brilliant deduction?" 

Drafting Act t vi t les r 

1, "Deduce from the last picture of a Life magazine photo assay what the 
pictures on the previous pages might be, and draft the poss ibi 1 I ties . 
Cartoons, too* 
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2. Read about Sherlock Holmes and other detectivesj real, on television, 
and In nterature. Draft skatches of thair deductive thinking procesies* 

3, Given a set of symbols, const ruet a lafgar symbol rapreientat iva of an 
institution, a group, or an events (eagle + flag + Statue of Liberty) 



Ques t I ons That Extend I dgas 



SECTION III: CONCRETE-GENERAL 

Speculating on the general fmp 1 1 cat Ions of things and events 

OVERVIEW* Working with analogies and analogical thought 

2* Discerning and creating metaphors and symbols 
3* EKpIering implications 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH: 

Book k 10-15 Book 6 86-98 Book 8 173-184 

265-269 99-1 10 

Book 5 83-88 Book 7 127-151 

89-92 
326-328 

Analogy ^ . • 

What is an analogy? 

How can the use of inilogy be productive? 

How can the use of analogy be unproductive? 

Drafting Activltlsi : 

Read fables, allegories^ parableSp case histories* List a number of current 
problems, then draft analogies that will illustrate the predicaments. 

Now take one of your analogies and draft a list of items telling how the pre- 
dicament is really like that, then a list telling how it's realty not like that, 

Discerning and Creating Metaphori and Symbols 1 

How does a symbol work? (Smokey the Bear) 

How does a metaphor work? (A mighty fortreis is our God) 

What purposes are served by symbols? 

What purposes are served by metaphors? 

What is symbolic of weal th? of evi 1 ? of love? of trust? 

Ask your teacher for hit favorite metaphor. Be prepared for a lecture on 
oversimplification. 

Write a personality sketch of a person who thfnki It's important to distinguish 
between metaphor and si mi let 



Draft your reaction»s to these symbols: mascots (Rams, Lions , Tigers , Indians), 
white hats, black hatSi environmental flagj uniforms* 

Draft some symbolic associations such as: owl for wisdom, fox for slyness, 
elephant for ponderousness (ponderability? ponderosa?), pig for sloth, kitten 
for gentlenesSj pfiaeock for ostentation, etc. 

Trace the history of some symbols. Rasaarch the time, place, and situation 
that prompted the invention of a particular symbol, then draft a description of 
a current situation that may give rise to a symbol. 

Design symbols to complement a story. Sketch the symbols that represent the 
major parts of a story. 

Draft Ideas about the symbolism connected with being a businessman, a hippie, 
a Judge, a marine* 

Use the follov/ing framework to draft metaphors^ 

is like because they both 

Exploring Impl I cations * 

Consider the etymology of the word j mp 1! cat i on : 
IM (In) In or into 

PLIC to foldf bend, twist, or interweave 

TION act of doing 

Combine the above units into a definition* Then write a dictionary definition. 
Now draw a picture of an Imp 11 cation* 

Other forms of PLIC are PLAY, PLEX, PLOY, PLY. EKperlment with (Invent) new 
arrangements of the word using these variant spelUngs. 

Drafting Aetiyltres ; 

Draft implications for divorce In the f am? ly , I nterracia 1 marriages, daydream^ 
ing, strict ty-enfor«d conduct regulations , overdresfing, underdress ing, being 
inattentive at a partisan political speech, winning a Miss America contest, 
etc* Try role playing these before you draft. 

Discuss Impl i cat ions of tone of voice, sarcasm, flattify. 

Play /'What if'Lgamesi What If you were put In an alien situation, as (n Lord 
of the F 11 eg or science fiction? What If your parents were both gone and you 
had to raise yourself and your family? 

Note the use of the word "play*' In the activity above (pile, play, ploy, ply)* 

, What impl I cationi does color have in song, mus i e, drama? Draft your impress ions 
of light and dark imagery in Macbeth > 

o - / : - - . ■ ■.. V ... ■■ ■ ■ • . ■, ■ •.- • ■ 



Quest Ions That Extend Ideas 

SECTION IVi ABSTRACT-GENERAL 

Evaluating and drawing general conclusions from things and events 

OVERVIEWi . I* Making predi etions on the basis of evidence at hand 

2, Drawing rrrarals 

3. Making value Judgments 
^, Drawing conclusions 

5 . I nduet f ve reason i ng 

6. Identifying general meanings; interpreting 
7* Interpolating 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH* 

Book k 10-16 Book 6 75-76 Book 8 11-26 

106-109 161-170 

Book 7 65-89 383-339 

Book 5 lis 101 ^23-^31 

296-301 103 

107 

369 

Making Predictions on the Basis of Evidence at Hand i 



1. 


When are we ct lied upon In 


our lives to make predictions? 


2. 


What Is a good prediction? 




3. 


What does a person need to 


know before making predictioni? 


4, 


What are some methods used 


in the making of predictions? 


5. 


What kind of predictioni are there? 


6. 


Who makes predictions? 





Drafting ActivttJes : ' 

Read a story part way through, then stop and draft some predictions about the 
endi ng« 

Read a news article, then draft a follow-up article likely to be prfnted 
tomorrow. 

Draft predictions for future Inventions based on your evaluation of present 
appl I ances. 

Evaluate he^ wal 1 social agencies are working - chamberi of comerce, polltica 
parties, hospltali, schools , armed services - then draft predletiohs for re- 
taining or replacing these agencies* 



Draw! ng Hora Is i 

What is a '^moral"? 

How does a moral differ from the usual expository conGluslon? 

How are mora Is derived? 

What things are implicit in morals? 

Where does one encounter "morals''? 

How valid are morals as logical concluiions? 

What raietionihip exists between a moral and a value Judgement? 

V/hat is the connect Ion betv/aen morale meaning a lesson, and moral, meaning 
proper? 

What is the dffferenci between the moral and the theme of a story? 

Do morels reflect the times and the historical setting, or are they a result 
of the times and historical setting? 

Draf t i ng Act i y i t i es : 

K Using selected proverbs^ draft hypothetical situations leading to the same 
conclusions* (See also Aesop and Charlie Brown.) 

2. Draft your opinion of the validity of the morals above under a variety of 
conditions. 

Making Value Judgments : 

What Are value judgments? 

Who makes value Judgments? 

Upon what things are they based? 

Are all value Judgments logical? 

Are all value Judgments necessary? 

Are all value Judgments autobiographf cal? 

How do value Judgments in terfere wi th logical thought processas? 

How do value Judgmants help the process of finding out who you are, and how. 
. you view the world? 

Is It possfbie that Industry is aware of your values and caters to them by 
designing products that appeal to your sense of values? ' 

■ O 
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Draf t i ng Act I vl t f es * 

Draft the apparent value judgments held by groups such as hippies, Jesus 
people, real estate developers^ opera singers and others to determina what 
their value system encompasses. 



Draft lists of ya!ue judgments found In the case studfes of the DIstrfct 
Social Studies Mi nor i ty^S tudi es Program, Draft your own value Judgments in 
response to these. 

Drawi ng Cone 1 us i ons ■ 

What is a workable definition for the word ^'conclusion'*? 

Are there other terms that are synonomous with '*conclus ion''7 

Why is It necessary to draw conclusions? Could we exist without ever having 
to draw conclusions? 

Is the art of drawing conclusions a systematic one? 

Could you devise a diagram that would be useful In helping another person to 
draw proper conclusions? 

About how many conclusions is a person aiked to work toward in one day or one 
week? 

Do we always draw conclusions by conscious thought processes? What kind of 
information about a conclusion causes us to activate our conscious thought? 

Must we always come to conclusions about the Infarmation wa receive? 

Is It possible^ through careful planning, to lead another person to a con^ 
elusion you wish him to accept? What defenses does he have? 

Drafting Activities : 

Show the film. The Ha t: ' Is This War Necessary? 

Draft conclusions from the I nformat Ion In the film. 

Discuss the pat tern of poll ti cal assassinations In the United States. Draft 
conclusions that can be drawn for the future. 

Draft conclusions to unffniihed movies or unfinished stories. 

Role play situations to a point and then draft conclusions. 

Examine the rate of change In society and draft conclusions that have Implica- 
tions for the future. 
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Hsre Are Other Abstragt Genaral Ideas For Which No One Has CQntrlbu ted Drafting 
: Aet lvi tTii r — — ^ . — , _^ 

Induet I ve reasoning 

Identifying general meanings - 
Interpreting literature, f I Imp drama 
Interpolating 




A Potpourri of Drafting !_deas 



Kemp a Jomnal whiah rmaoT^ds ob^ m%d ikaughtB ^out what ym am md read 

and rmZateB to youn suborn at ^ 

Be making an annotated list of &ourm mat&HalB^ too, (a bookli&t) 
Cansider as proper sour aes of material far writingt 

your Mn five senmeB; your own general BtatemBnts dpout what it all mems, 

efforts to alassify what you Bensej effor^^ ahaLPaaterime eaah unique dmtaiU 

listening to other people; arguing wi -tit them; aonf Hat ^ foraed rBola^ 

what you arinvr at in word mBoaiatipn^/ymLr awn Btremn of Gan&GiouBnee&m 

attempts to define by emmple^ by ao^wnBOn^ by aontrmt^ 

looking aritiqall^: at what you read; you aould malyBe it^ but you aan also 

respond by cmBWering it ^ speaking the problemB and i&sms the writer 

is concerned with. ' 
looking at alt media ob something whiah apeakB to you^ md deserve or 

demand an answer, ■ ' . • 



Producing somath ing funny might be easier at f I rs t i f Improbab i 1 rty i s programmecJ !n* 
Try passing around parti of stories^ three sentancas at a time. Only the -last 
sentence is evi dan t as the next person ittempts to pisk up the thread. Read the 
final results aloud. 

Write parodies of songs ^ other works of If 

Wri te captions for cartoons , ; 

Think of the situations that people have a Iwayi laughed about and start your writing 

Somebody- concealed is ovarhear I ngsom 
Somebody Is in disguise 
SoTObody rnjff,uses wo^r^ 
Somebody mi sunders tindi a qu 

Somebody takes elaborate precaut ions a 
_ Somebody mi sjudgei his audience 

Somebody eKperieriees something unexpected 
Something does not fit. 

Something is si i gh t ly : mi s t imed * Someone is too late or too early. 
Some man is masquerading as a woman, or a woman as a man 

An Inst j tution is res ponded to wi th a s 1 ighit ly unexpected att I tudei the church , 
the family, the law, government, marriage, in-laws. 

V/hy do we laugh? 

Why do we laugh at accidents , accents , mistakes?; 
/ What determfnes what I t^^^^^ 

When are smi les appfopriate? When d infuriateV antagbniM? 

Why does it take a certain distance to be ab le to I augh at some things? 
Why is laugh Eng somet imes cons I dered approprl ate, sometimes not? 
. What is proper, improper in storytelling? 
Why do we laugh In certain placeij not In others, such as church, or at certain 
times and in certain places? \ 

What are the ethics of humor? ' 
^^hat 1 1 fe sty les are associated with certain kinds of humor? 
Why do we cons ider some humor 5 ick? 

What is the relationsh? p of humor to cruelty? pain? misery? 
How Is it that we can laugh when as Camui says , 

What can we learn from laughter about what It means to be a human being? 
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.them, their use of lauguage the assert f.h and your perceptions of 

Joys, ;}nnocenca-dupnc?ty!'uncan" wars, freedoms. : 

loyalty, honesty/sLdfanness ^^^^^ imazements. heroes. 
freUef, Inspirat on, national and 

v^Sfery. fatherhood, 'depa tCre tra ns i^I°^^ house- 
Wrjte your own songs . 

reconci I rations, respons IblMt -j?? ' ""■''ships, marriagas. 

«=ap=s, escapades, failures! futures ""'^i"". <i'«ove%les. 



hf ,:vT%:!^ h'' ^^^^'" '''""'^-^-''^ for centuries: war. peace 
y^^^:l^n^^^^ -.Questions .„v,rc„.e„ea„st 

wn r"^:;t?j c^ir.;:,^-? ^^^^^^ 
. : 'f"h^?2"rl^^^s^n^^K^r^^^^^^^ "^at i, vours, - 

Ho:\^°[^::e'U°^s=:^ent:r''''^' - « destructive, 

S cr?H^^^o^:-?y^™',f j:,5^^V do. "^V^^-l- -ntr., .,e procass, 

. What kind of future do you^^ 
. What^^^ 

Write about concepti connected to identftv- W . 
cool , mature, wise/ haDDv eaftf l^^i -'^^^^ .^ does 1 1 mean to be Integrated 

taken, Mmbnlou,! ^ "^'^'^^ '''''' ^ different, fo^H^%,^ 

Wri te about' what you are 1 ike.- 

r ^^^^ 



What^makes you feel compassion, love, Joy -fear? 

How do you feel in large groups? 

How do you react to conflict? 
What tarrlfies you, or who? 

"""y^SrL'nr"'"" '° '"-- organized around you. in 

your f e] Iglous bel iefs 

your attitudes towards the law j ■ 

school 

marrfage and divorce 
f f iendsh i p 

/ governments, pontics 
war, the draft 

What arp fh« ^w- ^^''^S^' 'h^^^^^^^ 

I'Vl^"' "^'"'l '"^y telru. about curselvesT Are they any thin, 

"?2m Jo??""-" ln,portant through the centuries? What haye people used 

. g||^'"=c[::"a;« ^^^^^^ other about the 

tsX'o^^^Tt? "^'^ of> '«"«yT^'wh.t ,s superstrtronr 

90yern.ent. brauty,°Xt?s^^"?;:r„e' rwoL^^^ , 

; V^at^happens When you find out^^s^^ 

as ^^Jh?;"""'" *y are they most useful to you when you know the. 

What creative uses can we, make of myth? 
, l*at^does It^take to^c 

^ ^ould you wr, te :a "^yth yoursel f? Try changing old myths to sul t your purpose. : 



^]^^«r^2^ocab^ of your subjects: freadoj, oppression, poverty. 
Write to answer these il^stions; 

^ What explains the age-old effort at suppressing what Is new. different, strange? 



How do you view ritual in religion? 

What Is your attl tude toward ral igious tradition, eonformity towards an 

estabiished set of teachings? 

What does rs I i gi on have to do wi th mora I i ty? 

How should we live In relat ionshi.p vvi th nature? 

What does it mean to comml t a sin, to go to helli to be penitent, to make 
rest! tution? 

What does religion have to do with what It means to be a human being? 



Keep a journal of random recol lect Ions * observations, reflections, and imaginings. 
Use this Joufnal as a source for composition. 



Write about an incident that happened to you and several other persons. Retell the 
same Incident from the point of view of one of the other persons Involved. 

Wri te an accoynt of an inci dent that had s Igni f 1 canee for you. The fol low! ng list 
may help you think of an event: a change^ a losSp an argument, a piece of advice^ 
getting orders, a failure or a suecess, a discovery about a friend, giving orders, 
working* getting lost in a cfowd, finding itreasurej getting angry, being scared, 
feeling goodp feeling at homep feeHng capablep going placeSp making a mistake, 
feel ing embarrassed , making amends ,V/rite another version which begins with a topic 
sentence that points out its s i gn I f 1 eanee. Which version does your audience I ike 
better? Why? - 



Write a children's story and 1 1 lustrate i t * Record stories from the class on tape, 
and send the tape and the illustrations to a grade school class. Try to find out 
how the class reacted to the stories* 



WrF te a character sketch of one of your imp rov i s ed characters * I magi ne the 
inci dents i n the 1 1 fe of your character that wou 1 d 1 1 ke ly have produced his 
personal Ity* Write about one of these from his point of view and in his language 
(f 1 rst person) .Then wri te a second versipn from your point of yiew as an 
Imaginary observer (thi rd person) * Hw do the two methods differ in what can 
and cannot be I ncl uded? V/h i ch vers I on does your audi ence prefer for th I s story? 
why?-^ .^ ^ :^ ^ 



Th i nk of a subject that par t i cu 1 a r 1 y i n teres ts you cars , the Jaz^ Age , the 
behavi or of an ts whatever * Try to recal 1 the i nci dents In your 1 i fe that i nspi red 
your Interest. Tell several of these incidents in a way that makes it clear to the 
reader how or why they led to your present interest, ^ 

Think of a subject pn wh i ch you hoi d s trong opin I ons graduat i on requi remen ts> the 
envl ronment , ^ i nter^cu 1 tural transfer programs —-" whatever* Try to recalT i nci dents 
i n your I i fe and i terns from your reading and television or movie viewing that formed 
you r present beliefs. Write about the most important of these in a way that makes 
i t clear to the reader hw or why they led to your present beliefs. 



Why do soma groups bear the burden of men fears? What has been the hiitory 
of the seapegoat? 

Who have been the great leaders of minority groups? 

What is propaganda? Hw is i t di fferent from education? Who uses it? 
How do minorities get to be majorl ties? Which method do you prefer? 
Who are the present ml nori ty groups? What rl ghts do they have? 
What IS different or unique about thei r s i tuat i on , their way of life? 
Why? 

What are they suffering? 

How does a grQup with diverse goa Is get to be a commun i ty wi th common interests? 
Try writing minority opinion: 

Write another side to a newspaper article reporting oh a mi nor i ty group cr i s i s * 
Write a letter from a bigot. 

Write the answer to Baldwin 's letter In "My Dungeon Shook'" 
Write the women's manifesto* ■ 



Define the vocabulary of inquiry: beauty , real i ty » truth , I magi nation , Justica , 
morality ^ good , evil; 7 ^ 

Write to descr I be various systems of i nqu iry ^ peop 1 e who have asked questions* 
WrI te about your own quest ions , 
Write answers to some questionsr 

What do you th ink happiness cons I sts of 7 (When have you been happy?) 

Why are we here? , Where .are we going? How can you tell? 

What is the meaning of death? How do you kn^^ 

What is the nature of good 7 of evi l ? What does your experience tel l you? 
What Is beauty? Where do you find It?- Where have you fQund i t? 
What is Justice? What is law? How do you know? 

What is real? V/hat Is true? Why does 1 1 matter what reality and truth are to 

^^--you? ■ 

Ho\v do we get to know things? V/hat can we know? 

What is the nature of God? ^Of man In relationship to himself, to others, to 
all nature? 
What is nature? 

V/hat is the value of trying to answer questions such as these? 

Wril the system of viluei you think you h to what you do about things? 

-;- ;- How?" ■ 



Wri ta to define the basic w^ with belief : fa i th , de i t y , good , i mmor t a 1 1 ty , 

spl ritual i ty ; n turn] , bel lef , virtue , sin, 1 nnocence , my th , atheist * " 
Wr I te about reTa 1 1 onsh i ps be tween these condeptsv . " " ■ " 

Wr I te to compara and contrast characteristrcs of various bel levers, various -bel iefs , 
Write to reconci le your beliefs to cohflicting bel iefs. 
Write to answer basic quest ions about your own beliefs, such as thesei 
What do you think is the purpose of existence? 

How does the idea of God relate to you? How does It affect your relationship 
with other people? 

What is the essentiarnature of mankind? good? evi I? unformed? 
How do you explain the presence of evi l in the world? Hcm do you reconci le 
yourself to it? 

What does , i t mean to be a bel lever of your particular fai th? 
What Is hard about It? What Is sati^s^^ 

Vmat Is the relat ionship o personal iudceis, duty to the 

community, and en I Ightenment to a rel I glous exi^ 



UbraJllK^'''"* ^^^^^^ Available from Seattle Public 

, .i. y. . ■ ■ ■ 

misfc? " ' the eh ildreri write their own lyrics to go with the 

Make an 8 or 16mm film to express a well-known story 

Make^an animated f r Im us ing a student-wrl tten story or a well-kno^,, chridren's , 

Write through another voiee.sueh as a te^^^ How would It feel to be this 
Sif?Irantl" Would you anything" 

Percei ving Objects 

c!o«iy° ^"bf^ijr^^r^"'^^ First inspect the object 

r??st of lh«I hi ' "^'3"' hardness, smell, taste. M.ke 

''^P^'l^'fU'lliUr^l^ Of vo„r observetlens. In 



Perceiving Environinent 

eaS^Lt-^nelude ting sentences describing what you are aware of at 

Trf to recreate t^^^^ v.h,t you hear, smel 1 and feel . 

, 1 1 y to recreate the atmosphere on paper. 

Observing a Person 
nrstwrfte'i'gln^ 

to some cone luff rtn^r^^f 5^ ' ^ t^^at might lead you 

nfe!%nd so on! "9 ^""Pat «on , famf ly stat^^^^^ personal habits, home 

Put your material fn order from sped fic concrete observations to guess.«V 



Perce t v f ng Though ts 

foun^nr^n'^to^iSu^'co^cI:^:' -P"'="« "hlch adds ' 




A Sample Draft I rig Project 
Making the draft; 

^r^rl'?^' "'^f®'"'^' * '° ^'^^ PaS^- paper on education. The zero draft 

Should be at least ten pages and should include the following: 

your own ideas 

notes from your readtng in at least one published source 
. three _ interviews ^of persons whose experience In ichool was somewhat different 
rrom yours (an older person, a transfer student, a younger child a 
stydent at the off-campus school, a student In a private schoolj 

three accounts from you r own schooreKperience of incidents which shaped your 
attitude toward learning or toward school. ' 

You^might also include Interviews of teachers, admlnfstra tors, or school board 
memoers. notes from a visit to another school sketches of your school bui lding, 
WhaJ kfnd^nf In small groups discuss interviewing techniques:'' 

onl whosf vlLntfi^"' '"•^"i? in the richest responses? How do you question some- 
one wnose views d i ffer marked ly from your own? ^ 

iL'Tfil aroups develop 1st of significant questions about education. Compile 

^hich of the questions can be answered now. which 
demandev.dence.^which wi n have to wait to be inswered in the future, which may 
never be answered for once and a 1 1 . These ques 1 1 ons may he I p you to focus on some 
specific issues in education for your lero-draftlng. 

In small groups^play with analogies : Students In school are Tike (trout 
m a trout farm? pebbles in a stream? hamsters on a wheel?) Tea ihVrs are like 
anal»^i». ^ " openers? di sc Jockies? mi r rors In a circus fun-house?). Write 
analogies for of the important items In your zero draft (pre-school is 1 i ke 

, high school is 1 Ike 'the school library Is like 

student counci 1 is 1 Ike . Adri o your ^ero draft.' ^^ ^^—^ 

Marking the draft ; 

Idea a?an'«rioin'i -^^^^^^^^^^^^^ pretty much around a central 

ihe idL ?n « vIp? f^^^-'^-'^l^'^'P^^^^ that idea, and with support for 

the Idea , in a variety of ways and levels of abstraction. 



1. 
2; 



Mark the draft for your strongest wrltirig. Your teacher or students in a 
small group might give their opinion on this, too. 

'^tdeaf?^ 

4. Choose one of thesp Ideas or combined ideas for the main idea of your paper. 

• Th^^Lf '?w in aubject/predlcata form this topic idea. 

The inaln idea should not be a quest Ion. 
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5. In a simi lar way draft statements of the other ideas in 1 and 2. Find 
connections tf you can with your main Idea. Your teacher or the small group 
can help you determine Which Ideas you could Includ In the paper and which to 
el Iminate this time for the sake of unity. (Note: You might find that the 

l"iost original parts of the paper wi n be the CO you can make between 

two seemingly unconnected ideas.) 

6. Mark your draft for all parts that Can be used to support your main and sub- • 

^""y t° 'rtc'^ye as much concrete material as you can-- incidents, 
examples ,deta lis . Again, you may be able to make original' connections between 
■ the Ideas and the supporting detail, 

7. Arrange the parts from the draft around the themes. Use scissors and tape i f 
that is conyenient. Draft more material If necessary to expand each Idea. 
Draft additional transitions. 

8. Copy the paper into readable form and submit it to the teacher or the group 
for recQmrnendations for final editing. 



Other possibi 1 j ties from the same draft ; . 
A short story from one of the incidents 

. ■. • .- •' . ■ ■ = " .■ " ■ 

A chi Idren's story from one of the incidents 
A short paper based on one of the analogies « 

A paper which explains ho^ your ideas changed on a particular Issue as you Inter- 
viewed persons of different experiences 

A paper which speculates about the effect of certain experiehees on" one's attitudes 
toward school . 

A paper based.on one or more of the good Ideas you had to disregard for the sake of 
unity in the first asslgnment^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^;^^^^^^^ . 

Sketches of school life in the 60's and 70's to road to your grandchildren 

A short paper about a trend you see developing In education today and your evalua- 
■..tlon of t - , :^ : . : . . ^ - , 

A proposal for action based on a problem you have identified • . 

Letteri to the editor of the school paper or letters to school board members 

Cooperative oral panel presentations by smal 1 groups whose zero drafts contain 
simi lar concerns ; 

A variation of the preceding sample w riting project ■ 

The foregol ng ass i gnment can be adapted: to other subjects . Students mi ght be asked 
to draft about trends they see in contemporary mus ic theme of a 

P3'*t.'cular uni t, in 1 i terature ("The Amer I can Dream*!, "The Search for Identi ty", or 
whatever), and other subjects . Here is an abbreviated writing project thi. could 
'O' 'oW al 1 of the s teps of the preced I ng one on educati on , tne topic of wn i on I s 

KJC.ronment.--- 

■^:'^ar-/": ^ : . ' ■ ■ '--69-. ' ' .'^^y-. ■ ■ ^ 



Hak i ng the d raf t ; 

Walk through Seattle from Lake Wa Sound. Sketch, photograph, or 

write about what you see. Walk through some neighborhoods in Bel levue including 
youf own. Find a variety of ne I ghborhoods to explore. Interview residents of 
various kinds of neighborhoods. Ask a speaker from Model City, an architect a 
fnember of Bell eyue City Council to class for an Interview. Speculate about the 
P05S ibi 1 1 ties for ci ty I i fe, for suburban 1 i fe . Speculate about the Influence of 
mobility /stability on the lives of residents. Identify and dtscuss problems of 
cities^and suburbs: integration, suburban sprawr, transportation, urban decay and 
renewa I . ' 

Further jossjXLJ i ties from the draft; 
.A non-verbal essay on city or suburban life using photographs or sketches 

A descriptive essay that attempts to capture the flavor of a place; perhapi it 
could be the setting for a short story \ 

Talking blues about garbage, rush hour trafflc,^ d^^ 

A paper that develops a theory about the ultimate transcience 
A proposal for action on a neighborhood or local problem 

A^paper which describes the k|^j of neighborhood you would choose to live in as an 
adult and defend your choice 



etters about problems you have identified to city or commun i ty pape rs . 



INTRODUCTrON TO THE BASIC WRITING SKILLS OF EDITING 



Herbert Reade, i n Educa t i on Th rough Art ^ said that there' are two i rreGoncf lab le 
purposes for educations ^'That man should be educated to become what he is [or] 
he should be educated to become what he 1 s not." Reade's observation gives us a 
chance to say that there are two meanings tor the word , "ed i t i ng, " One Is to 
make written language Into someth fng i t j s not (by Qleaning up the errors and 
perhaps shorten ing it -to fit a given space) But the second meaning, the meaning 
used by art IS ts I is the one used In this paper* to make something more the kind 
of thing it is. " 

When he i s edi ting^ the writer is cpncerned to discover what he has in fact said 
in his drafting, Draf tl n^ is a kind of eKpIorat Ion; edl ting Is a kind of dls^ 
covery. We tend to think that first you discover something^ and then explore It* 
But that 1 s J us t backwards t f I rst you explore a thing suf f i cleht ly to f i nd^ out 
what it Is not, and then you are In a position to discover what 1 t I s, Columbus 
d i dn ' t d i scQVo r Anieri ca unt I 1 he had explored enough to determi ne that 1 1 wasn ' t 
actually India* When you draft , you explore your private meanings . Whan you 
edit, you di scover which of those pri vate mean I ngs to edmmuni cate--that is, which 
to. make Into social meanings* / 



The use of the word ^ **ed! 1 1 ng'* as d! scovery Is aktn to MI chaelangelo' s intent in 
explain i ng^ the achi evemen t of h t s magn If I cent sculptured forms, It's In the 
marble.'* Edl ting used In tht s sense means the ba^ I c skill of ji^overl ng someth i ng 
so that you can further shape i t toward the_kl nd of th 1 ng 1 1 i s t 1 1 would have 
been very fool ish if Columbus had tried to force Amerl ca to be India, Editing is 
not so much making wrl ting into what 1 1 is not , or what you want 1 1 to be, as 
deciding what kind of thing it Is, what parts It has; and what you can do to make 
it more the kind of thing It is. 

The d I fferen.ce between: edi ting and "correcting*' Is. the difference between release 
Ing and imposing as the terms are used i n the i 1 lustration be^^: 

The shapes 
in the Ivbry 

A GOD WITHIN 

; byRENEDUBOS 

(ChmrlBS Scribnef'B BQns)$8,Q5 : ^ ^ 

A parablaj of course, though Rine 

lisien: *'As the carver held the raw Dubos is too tactful to offer it bla- 

L fragment of ivory In his handi he tantly. When he lets us hear the carv- 

turned it gently this way and that way, er's whisper hff withholds the sernfion* 

v^hisparing to it^ 'Who are you? Who When he quotes Of Igen'i exhortation 

hides In you?* No one had told him to man^ "Thou art a second world in 

that he was an Eskimo sculptor. His * miniature, the sun and the moon ar^ 

voice iolicited the iv6ry*s intimacy, within thaej and also the starSf" he has 

When his hand released a walrus or just been observing that the quality 

seal from the ivory, that would attest of light under an oaK differs from that 

an intim|i>jy wiih the beings around under a pine. Since some men live near 

him, deepened and renewed by the rite oaks and some near pines, the sun 

of curving/ Later, If commerce found within different men is different. If we 

himj he began imposing forms on the are second worlds^ we restate what- 

: tusk: a day's quota of seals, perhaps, • ever first worlds we have knownj and 

Then the ivory became Input, the seals it is by no means poetic blather to in- 

putput, and the difference between voke the Spirit. of the Place. Shelter. 

. them an nicrement of the Gross - / 1 - ^od and oxygen would not make us 

kimo Product. ^ ' at hdme on Mars, 



LIFE 



BOOK REVIEW 



Th^joint of ^ Edi ting 



In the In-service course for thii bas ic ski lis program of fered fall quarter^ 
Professors Donald Cummings , John Herums and Kay Lybbert gave an interesting 
ass i gnment i 



An Assignment > 

Collect three sheets of student wrl ting^-preferably but not 
necessarily from three different students. Choose samples 
that have some good^^or at least potent Fal 1y good-^stuff burled 
in other stuff that Is not so good. 

For eaeh sample describe very briefly^ In writing, the foiled- 
; ingr" - - 

r. How you would convince the student that th© good stuff is 
in fact better than the other. 



il. What you would tell; him to help him get more good stuff. 
To be turned in next Tuesday. 

If you think that over for a wh i 1 e or* even better yet , try it yourself, ft will 
probably tell more of what thfs section Is about than al I the other pages put 
together . - ' ^ 

There's also a little poster ardund that speaks eloquently to what editing Is 
all about* The text goes 1 1 ke th i i : 

' : A friend is , 

• • • • ■ -. someone who - 

■ .. ..... ^ .. " .. I . .. ■ ... ... .. -. . . .- 

^ leaves you with 

all your freedom , 
^ I n tact but who , by 

what he thinks of 



you J ob 1 Iges you to be 
fully what you arey 



"Poetic COTiposition Ihrough the Grades*- omitted due to GOpyright restrlctlone. i 

...... . ..^ .. . . . , .. ^ ...... . ' ■ ' ■" 'i 

- ; ! reprinted fromr Robert A. Wolsch, Poetic CompositiQn ; f 

Through the Grades , Teache^rs Co 11 age ' . ;* 

Press, Goiunrtbia Unl vers itys New York, | 
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PART; TWO: EDITING SKILLS 



The Word Cache 



FOUND ORDtRi In planning a reorganlzatfon of one's own work, or in lobking for 
the best organization, students can make a word cache of key words and phrases from 
, the I f%. own papers , then rearrange the cache-cards untn a new strategy for putting 
the Ideas together appears. ; 

DICTION- Have available one large copy or Individual copies of a poem with certain 
words substituted by a blank frame. Within each fran«, put numbers starting with 
• I- Have the children number a sheet of paper correspond i ng ly. After each number, 
have them write possible words that might fit in the context. Discuss their 
choices, then show the completed version of the poem. 

CLICHES, EUPHEMISMS: The students look at their own writing, using several compos i- 
tionsv They bul Id their own cache of commonly used words and phrases, then con- 
tribute them to a class pool of such wordi and phrases and see how many people are 
relying on the same words and phrases . Then the class attempts to think of fresh 
ways of saying the same thing, using languaga that Is more precise and concrete. 

SENTENCE VARIETYj Students look at a 

bui Id a word cache from the words and phrases with which they typically begin 
sentences, ^ They group these words into categories and talk about what other 
possibilities exist for beginning sentences. The teacher may at this point intro- 
«"«^« tne;p'"eposrtional phrase, partlciplarphrase^^^^ word 
caGhes or have students make them. Then use the new constructions for beginning 
some sentences. Discuss times when doing so is necessary or appropriate. 

^7^^° ^^CHE: Ask students to build their own slang cache after in a model 

1 f^2n"?^ • 1°''^''*^''°'' Ask:students to supply as many 

3'ternative slang words and phrases as poss I ble for the s 

PARALLEL STRUCTURE : I n attempt ing to find the best placement for the! r i deas or 
to determine what^the best expression of their ideas : would be, students eKamlne 
thei r own papers for paral lei kinds of expressions which underlie ideas that they 
are^^ttempti ng to group together or examine as different aspects of the same 
RTjblem. :They_are paral lei but which they have - 

the^students determine whether exactly paral le them 
in the statement or advancement of those ideas. 

I^^J^^^h- -^?r ^ ' 1 Jus t rate the way this process works by sorting through a 
paragraph similar to that fol lowl na; 

. '''^f factor s determine the demand If or a particular: product. One Is the 

it. Another is their income level. A 
. tf^l'^d is how likely people are to be able to get substitute products . The 
price iS important. Somet i mas advert I s i ng creates a rise i n demand. 1 1 
amazes me that the I ntrins tc: worth of the product does not seem to concern ^ - 
- the economist who figured all this out. ; . 



INTRODUCING aUOTED^MATERIALr Ask the students to search thpough stories , poemsV 
or plays for a variety of single words, phrases , or sentences whreh seem importa 
In some way. El ther they establ ish the main idea, they enrich wi th detai l the - / 
dascrlption df a character, they establ ish the emotional pi tch or mood, or they 
pinpoint the crucial conflicts. After the phrases are made Into a word cache, 
ask students to construct around them a comment about the original work. The 
quotations wi 1 I serve to. i 1 lustrate, specl fy and give emphasis , Ask the students 
to weave the quoted sentences and sentence parts into log i cal , gramat i cal ly whole 
statements , thrnking as much about smooth and preci ie trans i t Ion Into the quoted 
material as about accurate use of quotation marks, commas, and end marks* Have 
the class share the? r responses to this project* Ask them to react to the manner 
in which the sentences are cons tructed as wa 1 I as to what 1 s be i ng sa i d/ 

COMPOSITION ANALYSIS: Cu 1 1 through a work of I magi nat I ve wr i ting, a story , poem, 
novel or play for key words or phrases* Let problems In clear reading determine 
what the class is looking for specifically, but here are some ways i n wh i ch the 
search may be guided or the cu 1 led mater i a 1 sortedr Look for expressions that 

1. are parallel and express para 1 le 1 i deas * 

2, establish a kind of idea map for the story* 
3* work together to develop the i dea f 1 gurat I ve ly , 
^* estab 1 i sh a bt as . 
5 * determi ne the tone » 

6* are varied repetitions of a central Idea and build the theme* 

7# control the order of the story. 

Once the parts are lepara ted , various ways of re-sorting wi 11 make the work meaning- 
ful. In 7 above, for instance, the students might be working with the order of , 
events in a story such as Faulknerls ^*A Rose for Emily*" A list of the events 
in thel r story order wl 1 1 have to be rearranged to, estab 1 ish a time order; talking 
about this leads both to understanding the story and understanding how time can be 
manipulated by an author, so the prlnc! pies which guide the use of flash backs In 
literature can be discovered. More general ly, rearranging parti should make 
students more. aware of how thai r own wri ting may be conscious ly structured* . 



PiTlNGi Establ ish with the class these word caches , or ones si mi lar to themi 



Audience 


Purpose 


Vol ce 


Form 


Style 


lawyers 

bus inass men 

teachers 

mothers 

DAR ladles 

femi ni i ts 

male chauvinists 


entertain 
en 1 igh ten 
sel 1 

persuade 
inform . 
exhort 
scold 
embarrass 


sweet 
acid 

rancorous ' 

unctuous 

pompous 

scholarly 

school ^ teacher [ sh 

mora I 

pa rent a 1 

1 ndi gnant 


letter 

s peec h 
d i a logue 
essay 
poem 
song 


offhand 

I abored : 

bus i ness ] i ke 

academic 

effete 

psycho 1 og i ca l 
new woman 
playboy 
angry youth 



Let Individuals cros.s-choose from this list and attempt to write from, to, and out 
of the composite choina. Let groups draw and attempt to compose out of the drawn 
composite. (This can be hilarious.) Talk about the problems of pleasing people. 
Fooling people, maintaining integrity, and attempting to preserve honesty. 



PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 

Expanding and Transforming Basic Sentences 



The English language operates with a relatively small number of expressive models 
which all native speakers learn to generate according to basic patterns that can be 
infinitely expanded and transformed in order to match precisely the details of 
meaning intended. Thus the grammar of English is a "generative" or "transformat ional' 
grammar. 

Obviously the action is not In the basic patterns since every three year old has them 
pretty well mastered. The ability to express exactly what one has in mind with all 
necessary considerations for audience, honesty, power, grace, and courtesy Is 
determined by how well one knows how to use the expansion and transformdti on systems. 

There aren't many occupations, or even quiz programs, that reward those who can 
define "adjective." But a person would have a hard time acting like a human being 
for even five minutes if he could not make adjectives work. This is to say that 
adject ives — l ike adverbs , verbs, and nouns— are part of the basic expansion system 
of the language, withnut which all of us would be reduced to trying to grope through 
the day uttering only the basic sentence patterns. " 

The most important consideration about a system is not how to define it, but how to 
operate it. The person who writes, "It has come to my attention," not because he 
chooses to say that, but because he doesn't know how to say, "I have noticed," or 
because he is insensitive to the affect his expression has on people, will probably 
go through life wondering why peopie regard him as officious and rather cold. 

The expansion systems on the following pages involve criticalTy important language 
choices that all speakers and writers heed to understand. There are no exercises 
here in underlining npuns, and circl ing adjectives that keep kids mindlessly busy in 
the name of individualization. Rather, the exercises concentrate on getting kids 
to go to work in using adjectives, nouns, adverbs, verbs, clauses, and phrases with 
each other in order to say something in a more effective way; that is, in a way 
that more nearly nai Is down what one Is trying to say— or concea 1 . 

The most important use of these exercises is to illustrate to students that language 
IS a structure that can be control led for form and expression. And i f anyone in 
learning to work the system shou Id di scover what an adjective "is," he should 
immediately call the nearest school of I Inguistics for what wil 1 doubtless be a 
considerable reward for doing what scholars in a lifetime of study have been unable 
to c'o. 
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Expansion and Transformation Activity Referances 





for Mew Dl 


rections In Eng 


1 !sh 










BOOK 1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 ■ 


, 8 


EXPANSION: 
















Mod i fi cat Ion 




5. 7. 9 
13-20, 25 
30-31, 72-73 


39 
66-68 


39-t3 


100 
181-igi 


175 
180-182 


172-177 


125 


Compound ing 


60-61 


78 






k7 


188-193 






Substitution 












176-178 


127, 143, 
170-171 
182 


3Ij 


Appos 1 t ? on 


— 














70 


TRANSFORMATION I 

Possessive 














162-163 


69 


txp 1 e 1 1 ve 














209 


317 


Passive 














215-216 


319 


Combining 














217-224 


320 


Negotive 




86 








225-226 






Question 












160-162 


210-214 - 


318 


V mse 




83-85 


156 


36, 49 


36 


235 


289-290 


72-73 






87 


25 




36 


235 


162-139 
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Sentence Expansion Models 



Reprinted below is the excellent exercise in sentence expansion from the second 
irade New Directions in English . It serves as a self-explanatory model for a 
way that s tudents--us I ng thejr word eaehes-=can use the basic sentence pattern 
models to expand sentences for Inereascd precision and detail 



How does this sentence grow? 



0. 



/frtA^^^ ^L<j., ^^^^^^^^ 
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Expanding and Transforming Possfbillties 



EKpansion by Modi f feat ion : 

Without changing the pattern, any ^part of a basic sentence patte 
by modifyingj 



rn may be expanded 



Nouns headword: BIRD 

Modifiers: determiner 
adjective 
noun 
verb 
adverb 

prepositional phrase 
verb phrase 
adjective clause 



the bi rd 

the pretty b i rd 

the neighbor*! bl rd 

the singi ng bi rd 

the. bird there on the branch 

the bi rd in the tree 

the bird sitting in the tree 

the bird that I saw in the distance 



Verbs 

Modi f iersi 



headword: SING 
verb 

ad Jecti ve 

adverb 

noun phrase 

p repos i 1 1 ona I ph rase 

verb phrase 

adverb clause 



sing standing 

s ing loud and clear 

s ing sweet ly 

s ing an hour 

sing to the rhythm 

ilng to drown the noise 

sing while the bond played on 



Adjectives haadwordi RED 

Modifiers: noun 
verb 

adjective 
adverb 

preposl t ional phrase 



rose red 
blading red 
dark red 

once red, sharply red 
red as a rose 



Adverbs 
Modifiers; 



headwordi (varlab le) 



noun 
adverb 

preposj tional 
determiner 



phrasi 



^ ton£ higher, a step further 
really softly 
ahead by a neck 

when you need your brakes the most 



^any Dictionary Class word 

A Dictionary Class a diet lonary makes clear: words that 

mean things, action, attributei of things, attributes of actioni words like happy, 

go, dark, soon, , _ 

A^Syntactlc Class word is one that help dictionary words Yn their place in 

the sentencei words whose meaning the dictlpnary does not make clear ; words Hke- 
a, the, at, or. 



Expansion by Compoun_dlng; 

Without changing the basic pattern, any basic sentence pattern may be doubled 
tripled or repeated many timesi or several different basic sentence patterns may 
be strung together; with or without substi tut Ions and modifications: 

basic pattern: N V 

doubled: Bruises heal and cut. heal, or, Cuts and bruises heal. 

basic pattern: H V N 
. 2 

combined with three other patterns, substituted, modified: 

This picture, which someone has submitted for the annual, shows 
a senior's car in which there are eight students and on which 
there are six more for whom there was no room Inside. 

Expansion by Substi tut I on : 

Without changing the pattern, any rtpart of a basic sentence pattern may be expanded 
by substituting a phrase or a clause for the original part: 

"any Dictionary Class word 

Nouns It looks possibie. 

' N V AdJ 

A clause can be substituted for N and the sentenoe will still keep its 
N V Adj pattern: ) , ■ 

That we just might win the pennant looks possible. 

N V Adj 



I noticed that, 
2 



N, V N 



A clause can be substituted for N, and the sentence will still keep Its 
V pattern: 

I not i eed you ' re in c harge of decorations. 
N, V H 



The winner gets all the marbles. 

N| V N; ^ • . 

A clause can be substituted for N, and the sentence will st«ll keep Its 
Nj V pattern: 

Whoever wins the race gets all the marbles. 

N,7 - V_ N2 ^ ■ 
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Verbs The birds flew the coop. 

N V Adv 

J 

A clause can be substi tuted for V and the sentence will still keep its 
N V Adv pattern: r -- 

'^^^ ^'""^s Just dang wall might have flow n the coop. 
N V Adv 

\ 

Adjectives Jack's shack is nice. 

N V AdJ 

•.^'wTa5?" substituted for AdJ and the sentence will still keep 
I ts N V Adj pattern: *^ 

Jack's shack is real I y where the a ction Is. 

, N V mr' — — 

Adverbs Charley went there. 

N V Adv 

substituted for Adv and the sentence wi 11 still keep 
Its ii V Adv pattern: ■ . 

Charley went over to Rosle's place . 
W V Uv — ^ 

Expansipn by appos i t ion . 

Without changing the pattern, any Apart of a basic sentence may be expanded by 
add, ng an appos u.ve^ . '^any Dictionary Class word 

An appos itive with a noun: 

Alfred, my friend , found his wallwi- 

H ■ . 

An appositlve with an adjective: 

The woods were pitch dark, black as the ace o f spades. 

Adj " — ~- — 

An appos itive with an adverb: • , 

For the first time he saw it clearly, without the aid of glaises 

Adv — — ' 

An appositive with a verb: 

He meditated, that is, thought deep thoughts . 



possess ive Transformation ' 

Basic pattern This is John, his book* 

Poiiessive This is John's book. 

Expletive Transformation ; 

Basic pattern To make such a rule seemed silly. 

Expletive It seemed silly to make such a rule, 

Basic pattern Only one piece of cake was left when I got home. 

Expletive There was only one piece of cake left when I got home 

Passive Transformation : 

Basic pattern Birds make melody. 

Passive Melody is made by birds. 

Combining Transformation 

Basic pattern Birds sing. Fishei swim. 

Combining Birds sing and fishes swim. 

Birds sing while fishes swim. 
As birds sing, fishes swim. 

N ag at t ve Trans format j on . * 
Basle pattern Birds sing. 

Negative Birds do not sing. 

Quas t i on Trans format i on i 

Bas i c pat tarn B i rds sing, 

Question Do birds sing? . 



Ttnse Transformat ioni 



Basfe pattern Birds sing. 

Tense Birds have sung. 

Bi rds wi 1 1 s i ng, 

Bl rds once sang* 

Number Transformation ; 

Bisfc pattern The bird sfngs. 

Number ^ ^ Bird(s) slnq, A bl rd sing(s) , 

Notei Nitiva speakers of English do not have to be taught the rules for transforma 
tions because we eoma to school knowing how to make the transformat ioni 
unconsciously. But Just as an i ] I ustrat ion , here Is a grammar rule that a 
person learning Engltih as a second language would have to learn, using the 
passive transformation as an example* 

1. Basic sentence NpV-N^ orders The hostess serves tea* 

2, Add ed^ to verb - served 

3* Add irodal from 'verb to be 

keeping tense and numbers is served. 

Rewrite as phrase with '*by»* by the hostess 

5. Invert order to N2-V-N1 Tea is served by the hostess* 



Some Models for 
Expanding and Transforming Basle Sentences 

Expans ions from Pattern j^; 

Birds sing. 

Modification YeJJow birds sing cheerfully . 

Compounding Canaries and parakests sing and preen . 

Substitution Whatever has feathers 



Apposition Birds — my canaries, for example — 



Transformations from Pattern 1 



s I ngs , 
s ing. 



Possessive Janet's birds sing. 

Expletive Thes-e are birds that sing. 

Combining Birds sing and fish play. 

Birds that fly also sing. 

Negative Birds do not sing. 

Question Do birds sing? 

Tense Birds wl 1 1 sing. " ■ 

f^umber. Bird(s) sing, A b i rd s i ng(s) . 

Expansions from Pattern Z i 

Birds malte melody. , 

Modification Little birds make marvelous melody. 

Compounding Birds and ducks make melody. 

Substitution Things that fly make malody. 

Apposition Birds make melody, a song every day . 
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Transformations from Pattern 2i 



Possess ive 
Expletive 
Piss ive 
Comb I ning 
Negative 
Quest I on 
Tensa 
er 



Birds* voices make melody* 
There are birds that make melody. 
Melody ean be made by birds. 
Birds make malody while they fty* 
Birds do not make melody. 
Do birds maka melody? 
Birds have made malodyi 
Bird (s) make n^lodies. 



Expansions from Pattern 2A ^ 



Modi f I gat ion 
Compounding 
Subit i tut ion 
AppQs 1 1 i on 



Ch i ckeni 

Clu£king» packing chi ekans nols I ly 
Chickans and geese 
Keeping chickeni in pens 
Chiekans such as pul lets 



give farmars eggs* 

give hungry farmers fresh eggs 

give farmers eggg and meat , 

gives farmers eggs* 

give fariwri eggs . 



Transformatloni from Patfern 2Ai 



Possasi tva 

Expletive 

Pasi ive 

Combining 

Negative 

Qui^ion 

Tenie 

Number 



A chicken's motharhood gives farmars eggs* 
There a r^ chickens that give farmars eggs. 
Eggs are given to farmers by chickens. 

Chickens give farmers eggs that can be sold at the market, 

Chickens never give farmers eggs. 

Do chickens give farmers eggs? 

Chickens have always given farmers eggs. 

One chicken gives the firmer eggs. 



c 
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Expansions frotn Pattern 2B ; 

rnnslder harmless Uttle field mice ven 

Modlfi- Even sweet pussy cats ofte^ consider nat 

cation 

compounding ' Cats and owls consider mics tasty. 

- . Cats consider the results o f tliei r hunting 

Substitution '-a" tasty. 



Apposition Cats, even wel 1-fed pets , 



con 



sider mice tasty. 



Tran^fnrmations from Pa ttern 2B : 

Possessive Cats consider mice's tails tasty. 

Expletive It is l<nown that cats consider mice tasty. 

Passive Mice are considered tasty by cats. 

Combining Cats consider mice tksty everywhere they go. 

Negative Cats hardly ever consider mice tasty. 

Question Do cats really consider mice tasty? 

Tense Cats wll I not always cons i dei' mi ce tasty . 

Number Cats consider one mouse at a time tasty. 

Expansions from Pattern 3A : 

Modification Hopping kangaroos are p ouch e^ marsupials . 

rnm^aUndlna KangaroOs. wombats, and band icogti are marsupials, 

^..h.fifution Animals that oo hop In the night are marsupials. 

. .^5^„ Kangaroos are marsuplali, animals that have. 

. Appoii tion y pouches for babies. 
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( transformations from Pattefn 3A ; 

Posstssive Kangaroos' husbands are not marsupials. 

Expletive it Is surprising that opossums are marsupials. 

Combining 1^ bandicoots are marsupials, they have a pouch. 

Negative Male kangaroos are not marsupials. 

Is it really true that wombats are marsupials? 
Kangaroos have been marsupials for a long time. 
Thousands of kangaroo (s) are marsupials, a 

Not.: Expansions and transformations of Patterns 3B and 3C are similar. 



Question 
Tense 



0 
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WRITING A SUMMARY 

After reading a chapter or a story, have the children choose the main character 
or charaeters. Then have them tell In short sentences what happened to these 
peoplej putting these events in sequence* Next, expand these sentences by adding 
significant details. 



Have ava i 1 able one large copy or indtvldual copies of a poem with certain words - 
substituted by a blank frame. 171 thin each frame, put numbers starting with K 
Have the-chlldren number a sheet of paper correspondingly. After each number^ have 
them write posiiible words that might fit in the context. Discuss their choices, 
then show the completed version of the poem* 



Put the first sentence from a paragraph on the board with one word substituted by 
a blank frame. Ask what words mi ght fit In that slot, than record the answers. 
Read th^ next sentence and crosi out v^ords 1 nappropr i ate to the expanded context 
and add other wordi that might apply. Continue until the paragraph Is completed. 
Final step is to discuss possible reasons for the author-s choice. 

EXPANDEO SENTENCE ^ 



words J clusters of words^ phrases, clauses, T'hese additions do not have to be 
alliterative, but if they are, that can be kind of fun, too. Hal loween example: 
Late one ghastly night, gray ghosts, with grsat gusto, gasped grotesquely, 
''Good-bye, *V instead of graciously greeting the girls grouped together in the 
g 1 oomy g ra vey a r d . 

EX PANDED SENTEiiCES 

Show a picture. Then ask v/hat It is. Record the number of words used in that 
'^>rst sentence respon?^. See if this sentence can be expanded by subs 1 1 tut I ng 
. ^riger but pertinent structures for renaming the object * Hal loween example: 
First response--lt is a witch. Expanded response-- I t I s an old woman wl th uncombed 
hair who is trick or treating with her children, 

UE A CLOVi.:! BE A CLOWN I (Using subs 1 1 tut I on ph rases to build context, to develop 
a word cache for wri t i ng. ) 

K ColJeet a body ol material about clowns; bring In all clwn p i ctures , c lown 
costumes, books about clownSp etc. 

2 * Wri te '/Sentence frames" on the board, >iere are examp 1 es : 



DICTION 



DICTION 




Expand it by Inserting 



A clown is a 



A clotvn wean 



The parts of a clown are 



You wi I 1 , f I nd clowns I n 
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3. Pupils buMd a word cache by ffgufing out what words could fit Into the 
frames, using the materials descfibed in #1 above for research* 

When the word cache has been conGcted, pupils write description or 
narrative about clo^vn(s) from the viewpoint of someone who has never seen a clown 
before . 

NEV/SPAPER HEADLINES AND SEfjTENCE EXPANSION 

Supplement the now famlUar examples: SHIP SAILS TODAY and PROFESSOR RAKES LEAVES 
AFTER COMMENCEHENT. Use headline from current papers to show the need for ex^ 
pansion in order to eliminate ambiguity. Let children bring their, own headlines 
and organise a writing lesson around them. 
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Word Editing Supplement 
to 

BOOK 2 

PAGE 10! NEW DIRECTIONS lU ENGLISH 

BASIC SENTENCE PATTERNS ^ ~ ^ ~~ 

Hov/ do you think these words should be arranged to make sentences? Write your 
sentences on the lines, 

1. crows rooster Our at little sunrise. 



2. in still she believe Santa Claus Does? 



3. on We time were all ready. 



4, a I i ke box is What square? 



5. fire The is on house! 



6, is The cjoser ghost QOmlng! 



7. the in lake can fish YoUi 



0. f i sh Are the bl tf ng? 



3. I can Where fish? 



I0« at Come once here! 
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As an alternative to the actfvlty above^ the teacher could put each of thu words 
below on individual Index cards and keep them In packs to b© shuffled and re- 
arranged into sentences. 

1, or heavy light the pole Is? 

2, A Is round cl rcle» 

3* taste the or split Will good banana bad? 

rather are nice think mice I, 

5*, the in tank The shirk Is* 

6^ aquarium We to the went. 

7. my has Help! brother the shark! 

8. of a Is toenail a toe pert? 

9. around jet Did the the world fly? 
10* on the Look the clown at stool. 
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Word Editing Supplement 
to 

BOOK 3 

PAGE ^0 H EV/ DIRECTIONS iH ENr^LlSH 

ADJECTIVE EXPANSIONS " 

See which adjective you think best describfis each noun* Then combine them in a 
phrase. Then make sentences using one phrase in each sentence* 

ADJECTIVES NOUNS PHRASESi ADJECTIVE + NOUN 

happy airport 



clever ba 1 loon 

busy bridge 

angry acrobats 

little banana 

round b 1 rthday 

yellow bicycle 

fast ' baby 

high cake 

bi rthday a1 1 f gator 

SENTENCES 



EKLC 
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Word Editing Supplement 



BOOK k 
PAGE 39 

ADJECTIVE EXPANSIONS 



to 



NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



Can you make these sentences grow by adding modifiers to make each sentence more 
descriptive? Write your modifiers on the lines with the arrows. On the long line, 
write the complete new sentence. 



1. The actor likes the playi 



t 



2, Bi 1 1 I s a p layer . 

4 



3- The piano is In the room* 



Tha girl 
a 



completed the ass 



gnmen t , 



5- He Is a teacher. 
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6. I am a s inger . 



7. My drink is in the glass. 



t 



8, Turn right at the bui 



ding on _3rd Avenue, 



9s I read a book* 



iO, Did you iss the Woman with the pufse? 



t 
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BOOK k 
PAGE kO 

ADVERB EXPANSIONS 



Word Editing Supplement 
to 

NiW_ DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



On the line with the arrow, write a word or phrase that expands the meaning of the 
verb by telUng how the action was done. On the long line, write the complete 
new sentence. 



EXAMPLE I The coach wa 



ked 



1* The band marched d^n the streati 



2* She gave the prize t 



o me I 



3. He read the book* 

4 



4, He accepted the reward* 



erJc 
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5. Sue drew the picture. 



6. The woman spoke in ehurch* 

A 



Wa h 



d the ball In that draweri 



8, The Jeweler d^coratsd the crown 



He spoke to the principal 



10. The students worked on t!ielr assignments* 
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Word Editing Supplament 
to 

BOOK k 

PAGES 40-^1 NEW DIRECTiONS IN ENGLISH 

ADVERB PLACEMENT 

For each line with a word that tells how the iction was donep draw a little x in all 
of the spaces in the sentence where the word could go, 

EXAMPLE: K The coach walked by * 



^ slowly 

and ^ The coach x walked by « 

slowly 

and The ^ eoich wa 1 ked by k ^ 



1 1 ow 1 y 

Then draw an arrow to the space you prefers 

K The ^ coach walked ^ by ^ . 

\ 

s i CM/ 1 y ^ 
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BOOK 4 

PAGES ^0-ffl-=Contfnued 
ADVERB PLACEMENT 

— _ The ^ boys and _glr)i 



swam 



— — ^' ' day 



_h a pp } I y 



2. The 



» '"^ class worked on th^ • . 

— — '^'i ina _^ project 

— - - ^ — cheerful ly 



3- _ The _ candidate _ spoke tc 



the crowd 



S I n ce re I ' 



^. The 



_ ine — _ automobile broke down 



no j s f 1 y 



— "T^^ _ racoon _ hunted for his food 



stealthi 1' 



— The boy refused to do rh. 

— °o the work 

~- — • — — — - — — — — „ _^ Stubborn ly 



The 



"P^«'" ^!ew _ the whtsth 

suddenly 



^" _ Tha bal I _ crashed _ through the 



window 



unexpeetedly 



We ] ik 



- — '"^^ to play football 



usually 



'0* The bill 



coT lector 



wrung his hands 



Qleefully 
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BOOK 3 
PAGE 67 

ADVERB EXPANSIONS 



W'^'-d £dft,-ng Supplement 
to 



EXAMPLE.- 
Jan 



two ways. First wit 



« single adverb, 



e sang (where) ^^tii_r|. 
"^'^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^i-t^^Jha,^ 



"The mode! p), 



'la plunged (where) 



2- The rabbit ran (how) 



3. The batter 



swung (when) 



^. Ever 



yone cheered (how) 



5- Marl< closed the door 



(how) 



6. S 



pushed the po!e (when 



e) 



I* The boy whist I 



(when) 



"^^^ snake slfthered (whan 



e) 



? placed the 



books (how) 



flopped (when) 
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Word Editfng Supplement 
to 

BOOK 5 

PAGE ^i^t NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENBLISH 

ADVERB EXPANSIONS 

Rewrite each sentence with a phrase to replace each underlined modifier. 

1, Place the recordi he re , 
(EXAMPLE: tn my lap) 

2. The dog barked steadF ly . 
3* Bill walked often. 



He drove the car exper t Vy , 



5. Soon y we entered the cool countryside* 



Sudden 1 y ^ we noticed the dark clouds. 



7- I lost the ball over there. 



3. The place piunged dwnward . 



9. He read the message rapidly. 
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Add modifiers to answar th^se questions l 

10. Sam worked (how) 

11, The man talked (when) 

1 2 * He we 1 com©d the boys (whe re) 
13* He approached the bu 1 I (how) 

1^* The bull snorted (when) 

15* Mark alosed the door Cwhere) 

16, S^m thrust the pole (how) 

^7* Ted pitohed the ball (when) 

1 8 * We wa 1 ked 1 T 1 y (whe re ) 

1 9 * The snake m 1 i thered (how) 
20. Mark strode. away (when) 
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Word Editing Supplemsnt 
to 

BOOK 5 

PAGERS NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

PRONOUN SUBSTITUTIONS 

On the line below each sentence , write a pronoun that could replace the underlined 
words in the sentencr 

1* An unknown person took my book. 

2, My book has a library card in my book . 

3' Did some person in here see my book? 

If you did, will you please tell Nancy Jones , (my name)? 

5* John and Bill and Jim are my frfendi; I really like John and Bill and Jim . 

6. This is Janet Johnson and Janet Johnson will play the piano for us. 

7. We are Sal ly and Sherrie, Will you please take Sally's and Sherrie's coats? 

8. Ralph reicued the kitten* Rescuing the kitten was a brave tlnng to do. 
3* I talked to Joe today and Joe iai d Joe can go hiking Saturday, 

lOr Fred would like inor^, plef please* (Fred Is my nameg) 



ANY BOOK 

PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 



Word Editing Supplament 
to 

NEVJ DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



Here are some words called prepos I t !oni t of 

to 

from 
by 

wi th 

Any preposition can be used with other words to make a prepos it ional phrase ; 

of the pf rates 
wi th a loud ye 1 1 
over the vvaves 

Where could you put thesa prepositional phrases in a sentence like this? 

Onu Jumped, 

How about* . One , Jumped 



with a loud yell of the pirates over the waves 

Wi th a loud ye ] 1 one of the pi rates Jumped over the waves . 



Use this list of prepositions to write your own prepos i tfonal phraies : 

after of 

around 



at 



on 



over 



bah 1 nd 

by _ 

for 



through 
to 



toward 
wl th 



into 



wl thout 



Now try writing sentences of your own with prepos 1 1 fonal phraiei from your list 
above and new ones you will think of. 
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Word Editing Supplement 



BOOK- 5 
PAGE 37 

TURNAROUNO WORDS 



to 



NEW Dl RECTI OUS IN ENGLISH. 



Some words ean ba certain parts of the sentenee one tlme^ ind other parti another 
tima. Write each of the following sentences In the sentence pattern boxes two ways, 



Example; Joey watered the duck, 

(Joey ducked the water*) 



1. The officer tracked the spy . 



2, Mother planted the root * 



3i The native cgoked the pepper 



^. They spied the secret hu n t . 



5. The machine wi 1 1 ruji_ the light. 



6* The player moved h I s tog^ t 



7* We munch crunehles, 



8. She wi 1 1 rip that s ti tch, 



Si Will you dance the pi ay^? 



10. Ha nal lad the d 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 



Paragraph i ng 

The roader may wonder at the absence of paragraphmg In the drafting section in 
favor of its inclusion here as an editing skill* The reason is that making 
paragraphs Is something the writer, his editor, or the wrl ter-as-edt tor do 
after the writer has written, 

Paragraphrng Is much more the tool of the typesetter than the writer, stemming 
as it does from the invention of movable type. In operation the paragraph acts 
very much like the two spaces v/e allow between typed sentences; it's easier on 
the eyes* 

As an Qutrageous analogy, asking a person to write (compose In terms of) a 
paragraph Is akin to asking a person to design a spaceship for the next centuryi 
but stipulating that it must run on steam, cost not over $100.00, and fit in the 
trunk of a compact car. It Is simply impossible to tell for sure what ought to 
be a paragraph until one has produced a sufficiiint amount of draft to be able to 
see what ought to hang together, what might better be separatedp left as it Is^ 
strengthened. 

The paragraph Is no more a unit of thought than the sentence Is a unit of thought. 
In English, our basic unit of thought is the phrase; phrases are the little-but- 
complete snatches of thought that we string together to produce connected dis- 
course. Paragraphing, although one of the cosmetic preierving skills whose 
purpose is to make print look better, does concern itself with cons iyerat ion for 
the audience and thus deserves attention during the editing stage. 

Paragraphs can be added to draft when the writer asks himself these questions^ 

1, What will the reader appreciate sea! ng In one short spot? 

2, What wl II the reader appreciate seeing in more connected passagei? 
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PART TWOi EDITING SKILLS 
Queitions That Lead to Making Writing More of What It Is 



PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH^ 
Book k 



Dook 5 



28-30 


PI t f 

Book 6 




dQOK u j4Q"iHy 


90-99 




III 1 1 Q 
1 1 I- 1 1 0 




178-188 




205-207 




270-275 




290-339 




276-281 




36I-366 


328-329 


300 


Book 7 


371-380 




53-56 




338 




58-65 








272-276 




358-359 




28^4-239 




361-369 




303-313 








326-330 









At the editing Stage it becomes f rus trat I ng ly clear that. In writing^ the virtues 
compete. The expansf venass and variety so important in drafting must give way, In 
editing, to tightness and unity. The procesiei of achieving the latter bagin whan 
the writer looks at what he has drafted to see what he has in fact said. 

The first thing the wri ter-now-edl tor needs to do is to sift through his draft and 
see what he is writing abouti bees, revolutions, bottles, cabbages, and kings* 
These are the writer-i topics* 

Next the writer must ask himself what he has written about the topics: bees are 
misunderstood, revolutions are messy, bottles keep thTngs out as wall as IHs 
cabbages are tne hope of mankind, heavy lies the head that wears the crown. These 
are the writer^s comments* 

The eombination of topic plus comment should add up to a larger predlQatlon, the 
writer's theme. The task of editing is to identify, from the reams of draft, 
recurring topics and comments that can legitimately be said to result in a 
particular theme* Doing so involves a doub 1e barrel lad raspons I b i 1 i ty * first to 
the material^ then to the reader. To the extent that the writer carries out 
these responsibi 1 i ties honestly, he is also exerci s I ng respons 1 bi 1 i ty to himself. 



ResponslbM i ty to the material will be covered In this sectioni It begins with 
an identification of recurrences* 



Identifying RecurreneeS i 

Hive you noticed any recurrence of words or phrases in your draft that may 
suggest the presence of topics? 

Jot down the nurriber of timei a recurrence appears In your draft and *'staF'* 
the places where they occur. 

Look carefully at the recurrences and make a tentative list of topics: 
These are the things I seem to be most interasted In writing about* 

At this point It is wise to try out your tentative selection of topfci on 
a critical listener. Read your draft to another person and ask him to Jot 
down the topics he hears as the ones you most emphasized* 

Focusing Topics : 

As you read through your draft, do you recognize similarfties in topics that 
ihow up in several secti ons? 

Are you able to recognize a recurring topic even if a variety of words is 
used to name the same idea? 

Focusing Comments i 

K Given your Hit of topics p whit sorts of things do you appear to be 
saying about them? 

Looking at the commants you have writtanj is it reasonable to say such 
things about the topics? Caii such statements be supported? 

Which topics and comments can be added up to produce a large, overall 
predication or theme? Of these, which can be illuHtriited or supported? 

Focusing Themes 

I, What v^ould another jerson say are the attributes of the things, people, 
or events in your topics? 

2* Now look at your comment for each topic. Do your commants seem consistent 
with the attributes listed above? If your comments make statements widely 
different from the attributes most people would think of, can you support 
them? 

3* Looking at your topics and commenti, or perhaps playing them-back on a 
tape recorder I at temst to state some themes that could be derived. 
Themes might relate to 

This is the way other people say thingi arej wtrej will be, 
might be, should be. 

This is the way I say things are, were, wifl be, might be, should 
be. 

■This if the way people are, were, will be, might be , should be, * 



Summar i zi ng Topi qs s Comments ^ and Theme : 

V^hen you are fairly certain of your answers to the questions in the preeeding 
seetlons, it is a good idea to write sumnary sentences for each topic and 
comment, and one for the entire paper and Its specific theme* Here are tome 
suggestions^ 



For each of your topic and theme summarizing ientencesj can you point 
to the specific subject and predicate: 



Examine your toplc-summarizing santencei in contact. Do thev relate 
closely In two directions: both to the topic and to the theme? 

Are^^you aBle to find a single word or short phrase that pinpoints 
eKactly the common underlying Idea for all of your topics and comments 
taken together; that is, your theme? Could you use thii word or phrase 
throughout the paper is a focal point? 

Have you attempted to experiment with the form of your sunmary 
sentences? Did you experiment with word placement in these sentences 
to insure the clearest possible meaning? 

Does each summary sentence reflect the level of abstractionj general- 
izationi or conereteness that is carried in the text of your draft? 



Try to make each major topic of your section of draft the topic of 
the summary sentence* 



Then v/rite a climactic summarising sentence that pulls the comments 
of the paper together Into a cohesive itatement of theme. 




This IS what Mm talking about; 



(subject) 
(pred i cate) 



J" 
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PART TV/Oi EDITING SKILLS 
Questions That Assist the Writer in His Concern for a Particular Audience 



PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH: 



10-16 


Book 6 63 


Book 8 197-207 


66-67 


68-82 


338-333 


102 


285-289 




152-158 


29^-296 


372-373 


213-220 


301-303 


388-389 




32^ 




96-105 


Book 7 3^6-3^7 




109-1 17 


3^9 




322-325 


^17-^3^ 





Identifying the intended Aydiance i 

What is the level of education of the ludiance? 

What is the eMnomiQ status end stindard of )!vlng of the audience? 
What !S the age of the audience? 

Are the persons you have salected general ly liberal * conservatl ve ^ ultra- 
liberal or ultra-conservative? 

flow mueh are mimbers of the audience involved in everyday life with what 
you have written about? 

\/hit biases are members of the audience likely to have that should be eon- 
s Edered? " 

Are members of the audience of a like mind or can you expect their attitudes 
to di f fer widely? 

How can you make inttlligent provision for the characteristics of members of 
your audience but not typecast them? 

Is there a possibility that your writing might offend or hurt some members 
of the audlance? 

Arc any members of the audience in a position to take reprisals against you 
if they disagrie with things you say in your paper? 
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I dent i fy t ng ' your I n ten t i on Tward the Aud i ence ■ 

Have you identified something worth saying to this particular audienGe? What 
aKactly have you written that you thirik the audience will appreciate? 

Are you attempting to present (nformatf on or ideas that will strike the 
audience as new? 

Are you attempting to ask the aydience to take a different look at an old 
idea? 

Are you trying to persuade your audience to believe in something? 

Are you Just trying to stimulate their thoughts .about an Jssue? 

Are you going to recommend that the audience do soirothing? 

Is it your intention to complain to the audience about thai r behavior? 

By the end of your paper ara you the only one who comes out smelling like a 
rose? , 

Are you attempting to entertain or amuse your audience? 
Are you trying to please them? 

Are you trying to eonfuse them? , 

Are you trying to lead someone from where they are to where you are? 

Have you written this paper so the audience will think about, some thing or 
will think about you? ,4 

Identifying Time^ Place, and Content * 

What period of time does the draft cover? A single brief Incident? Several 
incidents that constitute an event? Events that suggest an era of history? 
Points of view that are supposed to be true now and forever? 

Are you representing incidents that are curranti past or future? 

Are the events In your draft connected by appropriate verb tenses? 

Does your paper have lapses In it? V/here great leaps of time or situation 
oecurp have you helped your reader make the Jumps? 

Would your paper benefit from tying everything more cloitly to a particular 
thing, place, event, iituatfoni or point of view? 

Does your paper hive ^'landmarks?'' How is the reader supposed to find his way 
around In i t? 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 



ha rk i n n Symbo 1 s 

Drafting is essentially a private process which a writer performs mainly to 
satisfy himself: to see whit he thinks, to discover whit he knows, to find what 
he cares about. Given the assignment to publish some of his draft--which all of 
us from time to time face, whether as students or as professional writers--tha 
Job is to select those portions of draft which can be and deserve to be made 
public, to be shared with an audience. This is the in communication: the 
making social and shared what has heretofore been private and individual. 

At this point It li of great help to the writer If ho has someone look at the 
draft which he has tentatively selected for the appUcation of editing and pre- 
serving technics. And it Is at precisely this point that the teacher can be of , 
inestimable help— If he ?s wiitlng to. set aside the role of corrector and grader, 

John Herum ( Writing; Plans, Drafts, and Revisions) suggests that the teaeher-as- • 
helper can use Just three symbols for marking a paper, marks that offer great 
assistance to the writer as he works over his draft: 

// Hey! Wow! That's good. 

^ I am really puzzled about this. Can you explain? 

« 

^ 2 These appear to be good topic ind eonfwnent summary 

statements* (See importance of these stitemants on 
page 113.) 

This marking strategy works best If the teicher can apply the symbQls while eon^ 
ferrtng for a few minutes with the writer individuil ly , Class size seldom makes 
that possible, but it's worth rearranging whatever vie usua My spend in-class time 
doing. Even If the conference can be sGheduled on ly every th i rd or fourth paper, 
the payoff Jn student interest and grati.fi cat ion is tremendous* 
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What About Grades? 



Perhaps the strongest Impulse for a writer to do bgtter comes from evaluation-- 
•*How*rn I doing, coach?'* Unfortunately ^ grading and evaluation are not the same 
thing. In fact, grading almost never provldas the kind of avaluation the writer 
needs # ' ' 

If an anilpgy from athletics can work herej grades from a coach might influence 
some team members to play better* But on the whole, stimulus and motivation 
resu I t f rom what actui I ly happens on the playing field. You don't need a grade 
to revaal that you've done wel I by scoring a touchdcMn; the chaeri from the crowd 
tell you that--^and that Is evaluation. Few symbolic grades from a coach are as^ 
impressive as the very real lumps and bruises that faulty execution gets one for 
his troubles on the field* Even worse, perhaps, I s the feel Ing of having let down 
one' s friends. 

Soma students wi I I write better as a result of teacher approval or disapproval. 
But here the athletic anilcgy breaks down. You can criticize my footwork , and I 
will just iraile. But when you criticize my language or my writing, I interpret 
that as a rejection of me_, A 'C minus' on my paper means you think I 'm a C minus 
person. 

This is not to say that students should have their sensibilities artificially 
gentled. Students as writers, as much as studenti as athletes, ean benefit from 
lumps and bruises*-and cheers* But the place to get your lumps Is in the market- 
placej so to speak. The fact that writers receive grades but not evaluation may 
explain why so many kids regard sportSj music^ cari^ and jobs as real, but writing 
as i rre levant. 

Unless the teacher has three or four hours to spend In per son with each student on 
each paper, he can get much more mileage from Joining the writer as co^editorj and 
let the evaluation come from a live audience. But If the teacher refuses to permit 
evaluation to be something that happens naturally from the real responses of real 
people, then he can hardly approach the student as helpful co-editori The student 
so approaGhed inevitably wonders , "Whi ch hat are you wearing now?" 

flow then does the teacher arrive at a grade for student composition? The' truth is 
that there Is no real ly sat! sfactory answer; the system places us in a bind in 
much the same way that art teachers are in a bind. Language Arts , remember? 
But if it IS true--and surely we need more research on this— that the most useful 
role the teacher of writing can adopt Is that of helping editor rather than grader, 
then it would be Irresponsible to slow or halt kids' developing ability to write 
because of the pressures on us to ass 1 gn grades . 

In the meanwhi le , these suggestions are offered as possible ways of determining 
grades In compos I tioni 

' Provide a file where students can keep thel r wri ting* Grade on improvement 
from f ! rst to last. 



Grade on completing the work. Did the student draft i edit, and apply pre- 
Q serving ski 1 Is in sufficiint quantity to meet class standards or not? 



Grade by real evaluationp How did the audiehces respond to your various 
papers? This is the only way published writdrs get graded* 

Gradg the masterpiece, the student*s selection of the paper, or several papers 
he is most proud of v/ith responsibility to point out what*s so good about 
theni. 

Grade on a aontract. Teacher and student agree to and sign a printed agree- 
ment for a certain degree of progress or production to result in a certain 
grade, then abide by the terms. 
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Editjng Activities 



Sometimes editing works best if the teaeher and student can confer individually 
with each other, using, for example, the stratagles listed back on page 8* At . 
oth^** times the development of editing skills can best be helped through group 
work and group activities. The ideas below, suggested by three people from the 
Department of Education at the University of Wash ington^-Dr* Sim Sebesta, Dr, 
Olanne Monson, Dr. Watson Hovls--are specific aids that can be offered to groups 
of students in the editing of pre-*edittng stage. 



INTRODUCE METAPHOR 

Use HAPPINESS IS A WARM PUPPY or similar one- line metaphor booklet to introduce 
thip compari son technique- Do a clasi booklet in which each pupil does one page 
defining some quality such as misery, patience, happiness, vacationing. Examples 
from such bookletsi Misery Is getting sea Witer in your mouth.^ Misery is getting 
sick on a vacation. Happiness is the cl ick of your electric blanket on a cold 
n I ght, 

ALL I TE RAT I OH 



Choose a consonant sound. Then choose an adjective, noun, verb, and adverb tn 
that order which begin with the same sound. Make four^word sentences pertaining 
to particular subject* Halloween example: Gray ghosts gasped grotesquely, 

CQNVERSATION_LDEAS 

Examples: What do your penci 1 and paper talk about at night? 
What do your shoes iay at night? 

V/hat might two dinosaur skeletons talk about at night when the visitors 
have Ic-ft the museum? 

ANIMALS AT GREAT MOMENTS HI HISTORY 

Examplei Write as I f you were Piu) Revere 's horia on that famous night. 
JUST-SO ORIGIN STORIES 

Write a humorous or migic Just^so story of how an animal or plant got to be. 
Examples: V/hy do mice have long tails? Why do mice have pink ears? Why do cats 
have whiskeri? V/hy do leaves fall? Why does it snow? How did graiihoppers get 
their hop? Why do fish have scales? 

' PICTOMAPS * . ' 

Make upan Imaginary country, flake a map of it^ What Incldenti could occur there? 
Show the incidents through small pictures on the map* Connect the Ineldents with 
tracks. Tell the story of the traveler in an imaginary country encountering the 
Incidents. This is background for many fine epic as well as ch ildran's tales j 
e.n. ODYSSEY, 



CREATIVE FILM VIEWING 

Show a film or part of i film without turning up the sound. Have Ghildren eon- 
jecture on what would be said in the film, 

END SENTEfiCES ■ 

You may readi ly try the teehnlque of giving ehildren the baginning sentence on 
which to base a story, Tryi instead, giving the END sentence for a story, 
Examplesr ''They lived scrappi ly ever after.** 'Mnd so the cat put his tail back 
into the wel 1 

UNUSUAL SENTENCE BUREAU 

Give Chi Idren unusual sentencasi '^Create a situation where this utterance could 

be usedJ' EKamples of sentences: What is that that doing there? If thib is Is is, 

then Is it htsl When I say no, I mean yes* 

FOLK TALE SCRAHBLE—THE WHAT- IF INSTANCE 

Take two or more highly familiar folk tales. Mix the eharacters, Write the story 
that results* GoldMoeks, taking a basket of food to the Three Bears, encounters 
a wol f who. 

SUPPOSE THAT—CRUCIAL DECISIONS HANIPULATION \ 

Take a familiar story and, midpoint, ask what would have happenad If a charaGter 
had made a differant decision from the one he made. What If the hero in MATCHLOCK - 
GUN had not f 1 red the gun? 

THESE ARE A FEW OF MY FAVO- Rl TE_ TH^I NGS 

Remember the song *'My Favorite Things'* from the SOUND OF MUSIC? Learn it, say it, 
sing it. Then have each child make up one line to go into a class project, a 
favorite things poem. One child's line in my cliiiroom was this; •^Lylng down In 
the back seat of the car when my father is going around fait curves," 

CINgUAIN ^ 

Fi ve 1 ines* the f i rst lint li the title of your poem* Second line, two words 
long, is description of the title. Third line, three words long, gives action 
associited with the title. Fourth line, any number of wordi, tells how you feel 
about the title. Last line is another word for the title, 

BUILDING TALK (From Mauree Applegate) 

Do buildings talk to you? Have you noticed any like these on some of your walks? 
A house that resembles an old tramp In the sun. A white church tiptoeing toward 
a hilltop, A tumble-down houss hesitating at the edge of a cliff* Have pupils 
describe a building that to them seems to be alive. 
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DESCRIPTIVE WRITING THROUGH PICTURES 



Use a picture with plenty of action and vibrant colors* Ask children to list ten 
or twelve Items in the picture. Then let the class work together to add one or 
more dascriptlve words to each noun. The new phrases could also be combined to 
form a sentence or two describing the picture, 

WORDS AND MEANINGS 

Use a bulletin board or flannel board for this* Take v/ords from reading lessons 
or from spelling lists. Writa each word on a ''left'" mitten and Its meaning on a 
■'right'* mitten* Let children take turns matching left and right mfttanSi This 
exercise can also be done on ditto for cutting and paiting, 

DRAMATIZING BOOKS V/ITH STICK PUPPETS 

Stick puppets made from tongue depressers and pieces of plywood or wallboard, are 
easy to do with children. Start with a iimple story like '^The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff," make a puppat for each character, and a stage from a cardboafd box* Let 
children act out the story with puppets while you read it. 

COMPARE BOOK CHARACTERS 

You choose the books or let children chooie their own. Stories could be written 
on questions such as, 'H/hat would happen If Toad (WIND IN THE WILLOWS) met Caddie 
Woodlawn?'' or ^^What would happen if Al tce-ln-Wonderland met Pooh Bear?'^ 

BOOK CHARACTERS MASQUERADE 

Have a school party to which everyone comes dressed as a book character and other 
in the class have a chance to guess the book. Suggested character's are Pippi 
Longs tocking , Homer Pricep Toad, IJancy DreWj or the Bobbsey Twins, 

FAVORITE CHARACTERS OR AUTHORS 

Each child writes about the author or character he would most like to meet, 
focussing the writing on why he would want to kncM the person. 

LETTERS TO AUTHORS ' 

l,^t children write a letter of appreciation to an authorp telling him why th/^y 
like his book. Letters can be sent in care of the publisher. Publishers' 
addressas are given in Arbuthnot»i CHILDREN AND BOOKS* 

FIRST SENTENCE STARTERS 

Present three ''starters" in a lesson i ch i Idren choose one and use it as first 
sentence of story. Later, ask children to add new "starters" to the "starter 
box." Examples of good "starters" designed by fourth graders^ 

"She-s gonel Nw I am going to find her dlarys'- muttered John to himself 
as he crept up the stairs noiselessly. 

John stood stock still. His legs refused to go. The sweat broke out on 
his forehead. , . . ^ - 



At first the noise was very faint and seemed far away* It was an odd noisep 
one that the boys didn't raeognfie* As it moved closerj they went out to see what 
It might be. 

Mary knew that if her mother found out> she wouldn't be able to sit for days. 
Dut she was determined to carry out her plan fn spite of thfi. 

There was a cow on Main Street^ blocking traffic, that morning. 

Everything was Just fine, until I met those people,*,, 

■'Something ■ s coming out of the sink, HelpP' 

"John I the bathroom Is flooded again*'* 

It all began In the laboratory of Professor Bang. 

The children were playing on the beach whan they found the strange footprints 
in the sand. Their curiosity got the better of them and they decided to follow 
them along the shore*** 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Use titles to narrow the autog iography to one Incident* Don't expect a child to 
write his whole llfetimel Suggested phrases or episodes: 

An Early Memory My Beit (or First) Friend 

My First Day at Schpo\ One I Loved 

A Trip I Remember My Happiest Day 

When I V/as Sick I Was All Mixed Up 

STORYTELLING PICTURES 

Use a picture collection to stimulate creativity, Don - 1 ask ''What do you see in 
the picture?" Insteadi ask: ' 

What happened Just before this picture was taken? What Is going to happen right 
after this picture Is taken? 

FINDING COMMON ATTRlDUTES IN WORDS 

From a Hst of words, write on the board the ways they can be alike* Number these 
ways: l) Contain the same number of letters, 2) Contain double consonants^ 3) Con^ 
tain silent e,^) Contain the same number of syllables > etc* Make a chain where 
each word has at least one way it Is like the word before* Put the number of the 
similarity beside the tv/o words. Example of a chains witch-"ghost (1,4), ghosti 
bat (4), grave, scare (1,3|4)* 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 



The Surv i va I Kit 



It is clear that tho sort of v/ritinri that results from this program Is chareicteri zed 
by genuine i nvolvGment , concern for audience, honesty in trying to make sense of 
what the world is all abouty or could be abouti and where one fits into It, and 
I nteres r^^evftn delight--"on the part of the writer in what he has dIsQovered, 
Unfortunately these are not always the qualities that receive high grades from 
people who value the term paper, the expos i tory mode, and linear systems of logic. 

Despite the phenomenon of many college departments of English having rebelled from 
the imposed role of freshman composition as a '-service'^ course, most Engnsh 
teachers are still expected to teach v^rltlng in a way that will enable kids to 
fulfill other teachers' essay assignments. The proliferation of agencies that, for 
a fat fee, will write your college papers for you with a grade guaranteed is a 
reverse tribute to the sort of writing these ass 1 gnments typi cat ly demand. Thus, 
a thorny moral dilemma Is posed for the teacher of English compos 1 1 ion : ,sha 1 1 I 
teach kids to write that they may more fully realize how to be true to themselvei 
and to others, or should I give In to the pressures to teach my students to 
beat the system? 

Because no one else Is likely to help our students, teachers of English sfmply 
cannot responsibly turn their backs on the kid who, unable to afford a ghost writer, 
needs to know by next Monday how to write a 500 word expository essay with tight 
organization and impressive us© of sources* 

Such a paper, although a parody of serious composition, can nonetheless be taught 
to most kids in fifteen minutes, so why not? Even though the English teacher may 
feel that he has not been wholly true to himself, to his students, and to the 
language, teaching the fast and dirtles^^as one full professor from a state 
college English department calls them^ — can be Justified bacause it gives kids a 
necessary survival skill in a hostile environment. 

After allj not even novelists and poets can write If someone doesn't pay the 
bi I Is. 

A model for a paper that will get kids through most of the tough spots is diagramed 
'jn the next page. 
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1 -2-3 Fast and Dirty 
Hw to Pass Any Comp 101 Course In the Country 



I ntroduct ion 



Thesis statement In one ^ crisp 
declarative sentence 

Subtly but unmistakably suggest 
an order for the body paragraphs 



Tel 1 'em what 
you ' re 
going to 
te 1 1 'em 



Body Paragraph 



It I 



Body Paragraph 



Topic Sentence 

Following the order suggested in intro 
Make statement #1 to support thesis 
Cite teKtual evidence 

Explain or detai 1 to clarify both aboye 



Topi c Sentence 

Following the order suggested in fntro 
Make statement #2 to support thesis 
Cite textual evidence 

Explain or detail to clarify both above 



Te n ' em 



Body Paraqri_ph 
^3"^^' 



^irsnt 



Topic Sentence 

Following the order suggested in intro 
Hake statement //3 to support thesis 
Cite textual .evidence 

Explain or det ai 1 to el ar I fy both above 



Concl us Ion 



Return reader to thes i s 

Remark significance of thesis 
In some way 



Tell 'em what 
you ' ve 
told 'em 
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An Appropriate Use of the 1-2'-3 Model 
from Kebo's Restaurant 



yes . , .we^re very happy you cams! 

^ifiecl . , , and coiii^jlimeiited* Happy, because preparmg the yery finest 
and ierviiig il wlh tliouglilfiilncBB and good cheer is whal we mosl lilcc 
Fratifiedi yes, because you are g^ing us the opportunity to serve you aiid 
^our philosophy that good food, ^eanllnosi and friendly hoipitality can travel 
Iiand, Compmijentedi beeausa you have chosen Kebo^s in your quest for good 
^iillinjKthiB qucBt Is/our purpose and our opportunily to contribute 
part of oi r grear\Americaiy slandard of living* May we aiiurc you that wc will 
do Everything po^^ible to make yoti fcm "glad that you came to Kebo^ii^^ 




WITH SIGNiFICANCE ADDED 
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A Potpourri of Editing Questions 



Read your work aloud. Who does it sound Uke? What emotion does the tone convey? 
Is that emotion right far your voice or the voice you are trying to create? Does 
ft sound authantic? How wM 1 you know? Well, listen to numan voices, and listen 
to your own voice when you are talking and you have something to say. Listen to 
tape recordings t Make comparisons* 

Close your eyes and see If what you have written has any sights* colors, te?<tures, 
patterns* If it looks grey and abstract, let yourself go a little and put In 
words that excite your visual sense or your otiier senses. 

Do you have soma faelfng about your Individual sentences? If you haven't got some^ 
thing dear to you In each onep It Isn't your writing yet. 

Are you writing this for somebody real? How Is that person going to react? Where 
will he be? What wl 1 1 he be doing while he Is reading? Where is he going to 
become eompletely enraptured by what you are doing? Make more of those places In 
your writing. What can you say that will. make him let dinner burn whi le he finishes? 

Is there any relationship between what you felt and wanted to say, what you heard In 
your own Inner language that was beautiful , and what came out on the page? If not, 
getting there isn't magic. It's a matter of deliberately choosing words you like 
over words you have no feeling for. 

Hive you been confused ^ did you change, were you learning anything as you wrote? 
Does what you have said matter to you? Is it honest? 

As for what order to put your ideas In, try at least to have a reason for that 
order. If you can't give a reason ^ try rearranging the parts and see if it makes 
any differenee whatsoever* 

Are the parts of what you are wri ting , communicating with each other In any way? 
They ought to be. What does the first part say that the second part has to be aware 
of? If your last part saams to be ignorant of what your first parts discover, some- 
thing isn't happening. 

Have you thought about recasting your efesay as a dialogue? There is nothing sacred 
about the five-paragraph essay* 

Get Involved in situations where you hear or see the audience react to what you have 
written* Watch them. Get someone else to read your work aloud. If he itumbles or 
looks confused, that's a clue* If he laughi when he ought to look sad, that's a 
clue* If he starts talking about iomething entirely unrelated, that's a clue, but 
a comp! i cated one* Try to discover how the words you choose and the order you put 
them In communicate your purpose. If the other oerson does not get the point, 
there Is at least a possibility you did not make one. 

See If your work provokes a reaction* Does It make anyone angryj happy, inquisitive? 
Does it mike you proud? 



PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 
Writing for e Live Audience 



One of the fundamenta) questions that must be faced by the teacher of Gompositlon 
IS that of one-s stance or location with regard to the writer and his audience. 
A common way to line yourself up Is ^'igalnst" the writer as fonowSi 

teicher as 
audience 

^ o 

Teaching the basic skills of writing as drafting^ editing, and preserving, gives 
the teacher an alternative stance, joining forces with the writer, as follows^ 

itudent as 
writer and editor 

with ^1 I against the Q audience 

teacher as 
co^editor 

Clearly--because it is difficult to stand In two places at the same time^^the 
second seenario above demands a supply of audiences other than the teacher* One 
way to develop such a list of audiences rs to fill out a little frame such as: 



Take your paper to ^nd ask h\mp herj them to 



The pages foliowlng, numbered integrally unto themselves, are taken from a 
publication of the Regional Compositfon Project in which seven Bel levue teachers 
participated over the past three years. The project document is included here as 
a source of Ideas for live, Immediate audienQes for student compoi it Ion* 



Note: The vision of audience-as-adversary above is, to be 
charitable, oversimplified; but i t does make 
recognition of the wri ter- s very real feelings that 
the audience Is critic and Judge from whom there is 
no appeal. In the publishing world, this is very 
real Indeed. 



student as 
wri ter 

Q- — H> iga 1 ns t the 
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The Ideas in this booklet are for teachers 
who want to liven up thefp teaching of oral and 
written composition. The emphasis Is on new 
and varied ways of pespondlng to kidi' efforts 
at speaking and wrf t ing-'al ternatl ves to grad- 
ing and error-hunt ing. 



The teachers who devised and tried out these response tech- 
niques In their classfoons are united on a principle of belief: 
if we want to help kids, use lancfuage better, we must create sit* 
uationi that encourage a caring attitude about what they say. 
Speaking and writing are not just matters of "basic skills": 
they are enevltably tied to attitude. 

These response technlquei are not designed for a particular 
grade level. Many of them can be adapted for use In either ele- 
mentary or secondary grades. Nor do they all depend upon a par- 
ticular kind of composition form or subject matter. 

We welcome teachers' reactions to these ideas. Any of the 
teachers listed on the next page would be pleased to discuss them 



Regional Composition Project 
Seattle, WBShlngton 
August, 1972 



This bookUt, ind the vidaotape which accomnanies It, qrew out of 
the Reqlonal Assessment of Ofal and Written Composiiion Project. Sup- 
ported by contributions frm the partieipating sehool districts, the 
projaet has brouqht toqsther several teachert in the Puqet Sound are^. 
Its aiii has baan to e^iamine the compos inq pfocesi as It occurs in ela- 
mtf.ntary ^nd secondare school cls^srooms and to diicover ways to help 
young peopla use lanc-uaqe with qreater skill and sit i sfact ion * 

The foliwina te?^£hers and coordinators of EnqHsh lanquaqs arts 
have been participants: 



James Rarchek 

Kant School District 



Mary Ann Johnson 

Olympic Junior High School 
Aubufn School District 



Ktm Rrackvvey 

Newport High School 
. Pellevua School District 

Robert Freund 

Mercer Island Hiqh School 
Mercer Island School nistrlct 

Bevarly Galvin 

nlymplc Junior High SchocJ 
Auburn Schcol Distrlcw 

Victor Gould 

Auburn High School 
Auburn School District 

Maryle« Graves 

oiympic Junior Hinh ScHdqI 
Auburn School District 

Clara Hayward 

Merc'^r Island High Schoos 
Mercei* Island Schcol District 

Brian Harbison 
-. Inc^iamnor High School 
Northshore School District 

Barbara Hudson 

Meridian Junlof Hfqh School 
Kent School District 



Frank Love 

Shoreline School District 



Hary MacRae 

Auburn High School 
Auburn School District 

*He1en Richardson 

Shoracrest Hiah School 
Sherelins^ School District 

^Bobbi Rohn 

Tilllcum Juntor High Schooi 
Bellavuo School District 

James Sahel 

Bellftvue School District 



Ron Swfft 

LeaHlll Elementary School 
Auburn School District 

Gary Vaughn 

Interlake High School 
Balleyua School District 

Robert Weston 

fnterlake Hlqh School 
Bellevue Sehool District 



Praj-oiCt Coordinator* 
Eugene Smi th 
Department of Krigl ish 
University of V/^shlngton 

^Editors for this hooklat. 

Drawings and plcturies by RoberE Weston* 
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WHICH VOICE 



Purpose: To^help^students discover th. varrety of oles ihey can assume In 



Preetdure: 



wM^h 3 dfseuisFon about the many "volcei" with whfeh 

mfi; :«ry'uy".r*'' "^^"'^ "^"^ 

fitfUJ? '"t'^ate. personal vofee of a Journal or dfary- a 

vo ce If thi^: J ^ *° ^" relatival the stiltid 

voiee of the writer of a book review, etc. 



trJeld"**^" P-*-* orwrlting to three other sfdents 



Response : 



1, 
2, 



The readers Identify the voice they hear In the writing. 

lif "5?!;* '^^^ P^P®'* ««o new versions, each with a 

voice different fro. the original, but with the%ame"^JerUI Sr 

^o^3ent?fv1he n^"'"? the^nrst three people and asks the. 
to fdentlfy the new voices. If they can, he has succeeded. . 



001 

Wpf ting 
Page 2 



Varfitfon: Raeeit the same praeeit askfng itudents to wrttt for different aud* 
feneesi ' 
a parent 
a teaeher 
an emplayer 
a lover 

a g^d friend, ■ 
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PRAYERS FROM THE ARK 



Purpoia: T© anebla itudenti to discover and develop styla and tons fn their own 
writing* 



PfOGadura r 



Response r 



1* Hive studants make a Ifst of animals that thay think hava '-per- 
sonality,'' (They may also discover that several adjeetives are 
based on the names of animals^ i*e*^ sluggiih^ cattyi) Have them 
Hst as many animals as there are cl^ss members* Be sure the 
animals are well known to the students* 

2, While the Ifst !s being made on the board, have someone in the 
class copy these animal names, one each, on 3 by 5 cards, 

3, Conduct a drawing among the class mambars so that every person 
has a 3 by 5 card with the name of an animal he can ''be-' for the 
writing assignments 

Distribute dittoed excerpts from Carmen He Masztold's book. 
Prayers from the Ark (or The Creatures' Choir) for students to 
use as examples of a prayer format. Good ones to use are "Pray^ 
er of the Ox*'; "Cock**; "Butterfly"; "Mouse*'; ^*Cat*'; **Dog," 

5^ Ask each student to write one prayer as if he were the animal 
whose name he drew. His goal is to reveal the personality of 
that animal by the style or tone of the prayer rather than by 
physical description. 



t* Collact all the papers and dftto several without the name of the 
animal . 

a. Orp ask those students who finish early to write another stu^ 
dent's prayer on the black board, 

b. Or, project several papers (with the title and name masked) 
on an opaque projector* 
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2. DIseuss the papars* Explore tho%m elements of tone and style 
that contribute to each iucceisful eharaeter 1 zat ion. 

Varfitfon: Use itareotypss (heroes, sports' ffguras, eomie strfp eharaetars) 
Initead of animals. The writing about one of these might consist 
of an epitaph; his first v^rds in the morninq and the last ones at 
night; a favorite object; a favorite food. 




■ J 
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THE OLD SHELL GAME 



Purpose* T© test and rate the student's ability to psrcaiva and descrfba. 



Proeadurai 



1, Select objeeti (such as rocks) to insert into anvelopes far each 
member of the c1aii» 



2, Nunibar the anvel opes, 

3f Hava students number thafr papafs with as many numberi ii there 
are envelopes, leaving room to write a description beside each 
number * 

Set a pattern for pasiing the envelopas* 

5* After all the descrlptioni have been written^ iwltch objects and 
^ envelopes* (Be sure to record both the old and the new numbers 

for each object.) 

6* Pass the anve lopes again and ask the itudenti to match the new 
numberi of the object to the old descrlptfon. It Is not neces* 
sary to discuss the descriptToni* 

Response : (Brief, but Immediate and powerful) 

1, When studants have flniihed the matching, read the exchange re- 
cord (see 5 above) and have students correct their papers. Work 
out a curve so they can Judga their description perception, 

2* Caution! Students may try to cheat by writing the first number 
down on the ob|ect to aid in Identifying It later. If so, a 
cunning teacher can use this to his advantage by changing or 
adding digits thus compounding the confusion* 

Variations 

Procedures * 



1* Have several itudenti select eight large pictures on a partfcu- 
O lar theme and number them. 
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Writing 
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2, Ask each student to select another person to present his port- 
folio of pictures in order, 

3. All students are then to fold a piece of paper in half again 
so that there are four spaces on the front and back. They 
should not number the spaces. 

As each picture fs shown, students should write their descript- 
tions of it in random order > front and back, on their folded 
papers , 

5. After students have written all eight descriptions, they ex- 
ehange papers. 



Response : 



1. The preienter holAuo the pictures again in order and students 
try to match the number of the pictures to a description on the 
paper they have received. They write the number down. 

2. Return papers to the original writers, 

3. Have pictures shown again so that the writers can see how many 
pictures were correctly matched to their original descriptions. 

k. Have the number of correct matches tallied and then develop a 
curve for the student's evaluation of his descriptive skill. 
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THE OBITUARY 



Purpose! To giva students practice in maklnq inferencai as thsy raid and in 
using the Information imeg Inat Ivaly at thay write. 



Pfoeedu fsi 



K Gather saniplas of fafrly Ungthy obituaries from nawspapars and 
niigizlnaE and clreulata thOT among students so that thay all 
read isvaral * 

2» Discuss the di ffersnt kinds of information to ba found in them. 
Consider those aeeompi lshrn#nti and facts of a person's life that 
are commonly Included, Discuss what information is left out and 



Response! 



3, Have each student make a private projection of the way ha ex- 
peets his life to go. After he has dona some think inq, ask him 
to vyffte his own obi tuapy, using a pseudonym In place of his own 
name, 

A* Assign a number to each paper; dlitrlbute the papers randomly. 



1. Ask each student to write a bipgraphlcal sketch of the person 
whose ©bltuary he has received. , 

2. The sHeteh should be consistent with the facts as stated, but 
should also contain details that could be loflleally Inferred from 
the Informat ion In the obi tuary . Far eicamplep what inference can 
the student draw frmi the fact that the man had bean a loriq^tlme 
member of the American CivM Liberties Union?, of the John Birch 
Society? 

3. Have students itapTe the sketch to the obituary; return to the 
original writers. 

The two writers then confer together about whether the second 
wf I ter *s Inferences are reasonable. Either person may compla In 
about the treatment he has fecelved at the hands of the othfr 
writer and raise the Issue for class discussion. 
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TEAMWORK 

Purpose* To give students experience In an effective way to review for a test. 




Procedure I 

1. Have each student choose a card frotri an envelope of index cards 
on which have been written the names of topics to be covered on 
a tost. 

^- Anow time for, each student to organ lie notes on his topic from 
his text, notebook, etc. He may include questlons^^^ 
that he would like answered, 

3. Students break Into small grouDs. 



Students read their notes to each other, ask and answer quest Ions, 
and try to anticipate what Items of Information wilt be Included* 
on the test. ' 



Response i 
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SU8TLE HINTS 



Purpose: To help §tudents> who ira neither mature or secure enough to profit 

from adverse erltfelsm, qaln eritfeal fnifght Into the! r own wri tinq* 



Proeedure* 



R esponse 1 



ERIC 



1, Having flnfshed a rough draft ef any pleee of writinq, the stu* 
dent reldi ft tloud to himsalf, 

2* He then wrftes a seeond draft, cult fng, iddf ng, reimng Inq* 

3* He puts hfs writing aside for a day or two; thsn he rereads It 
and poifshei It again. This timep he writes It on a ditto. 

k\ The teacher runt several eoples of hfi dfttOp enough for a imall 
group with whom the student wi 1 1 dfscuis hfs writing. 



1. The student takei his wri t Inq to a smal 1 group of other wr I ters / 

2. Eaeh m^ber of the group tries to respond to the wrltlnq In pos^ 
ItFve terms* (no negative erItieiifTi is permitted*) Each member 
may quest ton the writer. 

3. The writer listens to the commentSi The writer may perceive 
what his peert are avoiding in their dlicusslon of his paper. 

4. The writer may or may not make a 1 f st of the ehanqas he thinks 
his paper needs* 

5* The writer revlsei his paper, basing his ehanges on what he 
thinks will make the paoer more aeeeptable to hli peers* 
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SHOW IT LIKE IT IS? 



Purposei To 1#t the student dfscoyar that effective wfitten communleat Ion of a 
visual eMperiance depends uDOn the accuracy of hii descfTption* 



Praeedurai \ 

K Divide the class into two groups, one on each side of the room* 

2, Show one picture to the first group , anothef to the iecond. 
Each picture should be one that can be easily reproduced by a 
student with no art 1st Ic abl 1 1 ty , PosI t Ion the pictures so that 
the picture li only vlifble by Its group, 

3^ Ask students to describe In writing what they see, 

Tel 1 the students that they wl 1 1 be exchanging their descrip- 
tions. The person on the other side of the room will then try 
to reproduce the picture he has not seen by means of its writ- 
ten description, 

\ 5. After the above , give students time to add final details to 

their descriptions* Then exchanga papers and have students be** 
gin their drawings. 



Response ; 



1, After the ffrst attempts to draw the picture are Initiated, stu- 
dents may write questions to the original wrf ters concerning the 
problems he Is encountering In his drawing, 

2, Give questions to the original descrfber who then answers in 
writing, 

3, The proceii of question/answer can be repeated as time permits, ' 

ft. At the and of the writing, have each student keep his own drawing 
and the description he has used, Shw all the student! both 
pictures, , 
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Aik students in each group to held up thafr drewingi and to ar- 
range thamftlvef according to the accuracy of thai r drawings- 
(Judgement should be based on visual qualftfai such as; size, 
post t fen, fdantf ty, etc .| and not on artistic merit.) Studenti 
• settle thefr own dfsagrfiements* 

6, Diicusi what detai Is (or lack of detail In the wri tten deser ip- 
tfoni) Influenced the accuraey of the reproduct fons rn each 
group. 



7* Cautions it is crucial that plenty of time be allowed for the 
responie process; It ihould not be crowded In at the end of the 
period, 

Variatfoni Onee students have reealved thii kind of response to their deierip- 
t Ions of "appearance*' p they are ready to try the more difficult task 
of describing action. Instead of pletureSj use two short iequences 
from a film, or two 1 fve performances with two different routines* 
Fol low the same response technique, ^ 
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A REASON TO REWRITE A PAPER 



Purpose* To pfoyldt the serlaui wrftlnp itudant with a new view of hrs own 
writing; to qlve him elues on the way In which to approach the re^ 
vi sion of a paper* 



Procedure' 



1, Hava each itudent choose a piece of writinq (less than 500 
words) I one which he va1ue§, 

2. Hive students form small groups to avaluite the papers within 
that group* (The teacher may want to asslqn itudents to par- 
ticular groirps to control the mix within the qroup) 

3* Have a tape recorder avaliable to each group* {if only one re- 
corder Is available^ repeat the activi ty wi th various grouDS on 
sueeesslve days.) 

4. Give each stydent a two-column form to be filled out by the 
writer during three stagei of the proetdufe. The first col- 
umn records his feel I ngi at eaeh stage of liitenfng; the see- 
ond, the Insights obtained about his writing from each listen- 
ing experience* 

5* The student reads his paper aloud to the group. The reading Is 
taped* 



K The student then recordi on the form (see eKample belw) his 
faelings and discoveries about his paper after the tnitfal 
reading, 

2* The tape is then played back so that the group can take notei 
and prepare to eo^mn^nt* 

3* The writer then fills out the second i tag© report, tlstinn only 
those feel ings and insights he gains from the mechanical alay- 
back. 

The group dfscuiiii the paper; the discussion Is taped , the 
group may or may not grade the paper. 
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5* The writer Ifstens to tht taped dficuiilon (he can do this a- 
lone later) and f 1 1 Is out the third stage part of h Is fofffi* 

6* Seoher or later, the student makes a list of the ehanges he 
plans ta make In hit paper. 

7. He then rewrites the papers 



SAMPLi FORM 



Aetlylttes 


Feelings (Emotions) 






Inslg 


hts (idfas) 


1 • Writer reads 
aloud and tapes 




Stage 


1 






2, Writer hears 
playback. 




Staae 


2 






*. ■'• 

3. Writer heirs 
tioed discussion . 




Stage 


3 







List of changes to be made i 
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MYSTERY PAPERS 



Pufpose: To enable stydents to hear without embarrasiment i varitty of reac- 
tions to their writfnq. 



Proeedurei 



Response i 



1, Students sign thel r wr! t Ing wf th a pen name before handlnq In 
thef r papyri / 

2. Each itudant receives a paper in return and jofni his group of 
12 itudenti (or half of the class). 



1, Eteh studsnt raads the paper he received to his group, 

2, Each llitaner takes notes. The notei consist of a list of the 
specif Ic parti of the paper about which he has a feel f ng ^ a 
ques^tien ^ or an idea . 

3* When the reading Is finished and the group is ready, the reader 
turns on the tape recorder. 

The reader reads the pen name on the oaper. Then each listener 
In the group states hi i name and his reaction to the writing^ 
specifying which parts he reacts to and exDlainlnq any Ideas » 
feelings, or questions he has about those parts, 

5. The reader turns the recorder off unt? 1 the group Is ready to 
respond to the next paper, 

6, Sufficient time should be allowed later for the writers to hear 
the taped comments about the papers In their group. 



Varlationi This varlatlpn may be used separately or In connection wl th the re- 
sponse to the mystery papers. The teacher may wish to fill out the 
rating sheet for each group on successive' days, or one member of 
the group can serve as the recorder. 
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Verbal l^lng 
Paqe 2 



Variation Purpose: To provide grouD memberi with informatfon which will help 

them evaluate and imDrove their discussfon skills, ^ 



5* 



Procedure f 



On a blank sheet of paper, draw one eircle for each mem 
ber of the qroup. 

Write the names of each seminar member In ©ne of the 
c I reles * 

Write on the board or hand out to the studenti a ditto* 
ed sheet of eriterla approprfate to the behavior or 
participation of each member of the group. 

Have group partfeipanti select the criteria appropriate 
to the participation or behavior of each member of the 
group and record the number of the criteria In the 
circlei 



SAMPLE CRiTEMA 



Construct I ve 



1, aceeptinq feelings^ encouraging 

2, paraphrasing J 

3, questioning^ I nformat Ion or b^inlori- 
seeklng 

lecturing^ Information or opinion- 
gl vl ng 

directing, initiating, summarizing 
criticizfng 
7* directing answers 
8, eKpfessing group feel Ings 
9* setting standards 



NQn-^Construct i ve 

10* opinion-*^ I deaf unsup/ 
ported by specif ic 
facts 

1 1 * s I lencfe, conf us Ion, 
d i stract Ions , put 
downi 



Responsi 



EKLC 



1 

2 



e students hand-fn filled response sheets. 

Cut each student «i circle out and return ft to him for 
his Information, 

If this activity Is repeated bften, have students staple 
his collaction of circles to a sheet of paper kept In 
his writing folder. Review sheet wl th him periodlcany . 
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Verbal I zing 

HOTLINE 



Purpose! To provide studanti with ©Kpertenee In iUMinetly axpreislng problems 
and undef stand Ing solutions to those problems. 



Prooedu ra: 



Response I 



Have each itudent write out a problem using first person narra^ 
tlve. Tell them the problem ean be one any teenaqer mlqht have, 
or a problem they mfqht have. (What hours they ean stay out on 
a sehool n I qhtihavfnq to babysit for a younger brother or sis- 
ter, etc») 

2, Have students omit thefr names and label their papers, "boy". 
**glrrS or^elther" and fdentlfy the type of problem they have 

Jwrl tten out. 

3. Col lect al 1 the papers for use by the volunteer In itep 6* 

A, Set up a Paelfte Northwest Bell Teletrainer^ and connect a tape 
recorder for later playback. 



5. Ask for a volunteer to take over the operation of the "Switch- 
board'* and tape recorder. 

6. Ask another student to volunteer to read a Droblem Into a phone 
from the hall outiide. That itudent may pick a paper from the 
stack accumulated durfnq the writing that day, 

7. Ask a group of four studenti to act at a Hotl Ine Panel to answer 
the problem cat led In. The panel can take turns responding upon 
hearing the problem ♦ 



1. After the solutions have been heard and discussed on the phones, 
play back the tape for the whole class, 

2. Of scuislon can be aimed at evaluating how logical the advice was, 
what kinds of advice ieamed most pragmatic, and how much repeti- 
tion there was In communicating the problefns or their lugqested 
solutions. 
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Variation: An Interesting variation of the use of the Teletpafnep ean be to 

.have a student call In i problem twice, the second time with a mir- 
ror In front of him to watch himself speaking. , Upon thi playbick, 
have studentw decide If they are able to detect any more vocal var- 
iety or intensity or clarity In commcint eating the .problem when a 
calltr watched himself In a mirror. 



*Teletralnbrs are eurrently isslgned to the resource eenters in each school 
district and Intermtdiite districts. They may be obtained throuqh these re- 
. source centers. ' \ ■ 
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Using Directions 



QUICK RESPONSE TECHNIQUES 



Purposei To show the student Fmmadfately whether he has communf cated to his 
audfence hfs purpoie for writfng. 



Pfoeedure: 



Reipo nsei 



1. Divfde the class In half; one hilf leaves the room, 

2. To the half ramaining in the class , introduce someona from out- 
side the class briBfly and conspicuously to read a special an- 
nouncement . 

3. Ask the people in class to describe this unknown person as ac- 
curately as possible. ' 

^ • Give the papers to the half that did net see the person. Send 
them to another el ass foom^^lorJjHg^ pick out the eorreet 

person, using only the deser I potion on "the paper . (This person 
could be the princ 1 pal . the custodfan, a favor i te teacher , etc. ) . 



Varlatlonst 



1 . Describe a picture so otheri can ident Ify I t 
the same wl th a sfniple object 1 Ike a cup. 



among many. Do 



2. Each student chooses a partner. One Derson wr I tes the dascrlR- 
tfon of his partner. The writer hides the paper; he then returns 
and writes directions on how to find the paper. He gives the 
dlrectforts to a different person's partner, who must then find 
the paper and Identify the first partner from the description. 

3. Use the same procedures In Variation 2., substituting an object 
for a written description. 



Give each student an orange. Have him write a detailed descrip' 
tlon of It. Collect the oranges. If his description conclu- 
sively Identifies his orange, and he can pick It out of all of 
the other oranges, he may keep It, 
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Using Dlpectlons 



WHAT DID YOU SAY YOU SAW 



Puppoiet To provide axoerience fn tht value of careful obsefvitlon and listan- 
Inq, plus accurate riportinq. To provide Insight into troubla soots 
ffi eornmunlcat Ion, 



Procadurt t 



K Havt a tape recorder ready to use* 

2. Select a large picture of a landieape or tny other ietting; 
mount ft on strong backing^ attach i cover paper over It* (It 
works best to select a picture with common elementi iuch as wat- 
er, treti, eloudi, mountains, boatfi weedi^ or floweri, etc*) 

3, Have i group of five voluntears go out of the roam and let them 
view the picture for ii long as they wish. Have tham decide !n 
which order they will return to the room to deicrlba the pic' 
ture. 

Coich the students In the audience not to react to the state- 
manti of the volunteers as they each deicribe the picture— 
for eKamplep contradfcttoni or omisiions among the speakers, 

5* Ask the students to return to the room one at a time^ to de- 
scribe the picture as fully as they can. Set no time on this, 
TaDe record each student's descrlptlan* 



Responte ; 

1. After each description, or at the end of all of them, have the 
students write out their concept of vvhat the picture will look 
like. 

2« Uncover the picture In the c1aisroom« 

3, Ask the studenti to tell you In what ways their written concept 
of the picture differed from the actual picture. List on the 
board the main areas of variation. / . 

Have the students 1 fsten to the taped comments of the five vol- 
unteers for accuracy^ thoroughness, and vividneii* Match sour- 
ces of confusion on the boird with various speakers' comments* 
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Variations! 

1, Ask thi entiri class to write a good description of the picturi 
bassd on ths Insight gained froni the list of trouble spots list- 
ed on the boirdi 

2, In plici of a picturep isk three itudtnts to choose a well-known 
person, the three students then go out of the clissroofn, The re* 
maining students try to discover the Identity of the person by 
proposing quistions, as fsw as possible, 

a, Oivlde the class into thrie groups, each group develops a 
question. Then a representative from eich group gees to the 
hill; hi reports back with both the question and the aniwer. 

b. Continue the precesi until the Identity of the person Is 
guessed. Discussion should center on the kinds of questions 
which ilicit the best informition. 

3, Follow thi preceduri above, ixcept have the students submit the 
quest Ions in writing and Titurn with a written answer, 

a. Each of the threi groups in the room work Independently In 
competition with the other two groups, 

b, Only one quistlon at a time may be submitted to the group In 
the hill. 
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Playing a Roli 



AN OBJECT REPRESENTING ME 




Rssponss 



St* To focus on Involvinq students within the 
class In establishing an awareness of salf 
ind of othsri* 



Procidurif 

1, The studant Is given an opportunity to 
eKpind his conselousness of stif by 
bringing In an object he thinki best ex^ 
presses, represents and symbolizes him'* 
self, 

R sifwnse 2. The student should be prepared to use, 
to speak about, to act out, and to 
share this symbol with his group. 



3. He first offers to his group the abject and lets them respond as 
to the raasons they think that he has chosen the object. 



^, He then gives a short reflect Ion on his choice * 

5* The group dlicusses how together or apart they are in their un* 
derstanding of each other^s search for an image, 

6, Through this ictlvltyi It Is hoped that they will better be able 

to relate other Engl Ish activities to the Immediate class. 

Is like the main character In this short story In these ways, 
etCt)i 
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Playing a Role 



VD RATHER BE... 



Purpoie? To enablt itudents to express thafr ideas mora freely. 



Procadupef 



1* Give eaeh student two sheets of paper, each one dittoed wfth one 
of the lists of words below. Space the words so that they can 
be cut apart to form a deck of cards* 

2. Here are 2k objects that you might rather be. Rank them in ord- 
er of preference and see what you'd rather be. 



a. 


redwood tree 






peace iymbbl 


b. 


IBM card 




n. 


record 


e. 


racing car 




0, 


pood 1 e 


d. 


gorilla 






protest sign 


e. 


fed ba 1 1 oon 






tharmofnetaf 


f. 


scisiors 




r , 


nal 1 




ampi 1 f f er 




s. 


worm 




light bulb 




t . 


video tape 


i . 


pencil 




u. 


daisy 


J. 


novel 




V, 


bottle of beer 


k. 


newspaper personal 


column 


w. 


poem 


1. 


jet plane 




X, 


eye glasses 


NoWp 


give the reasons 


for your first 


four 


chorees * 
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3. 

4, After you have made your preference listt cut the object cards 
to make a deck for a game you'll play to find out how well you 
knew each other. 

5, Combine your deck with the decks of your other group fflembers. 
6* Deal cards to each- other* 

?• Each player looks at his hand to dl scover which card he thinks 
each of the other players has made as one of his first choices. 

8, The dealer has the first turn* He places one of his cards face 
up In front of one of the othe^r group memberT whom h thTnks 
: chosr ^li object as one of his f frit four choices. He th m 

states the reason for this choice. The other players may respond 
Q\ but should jiqt reveal thei7 four lr¥t^ e ho tees . . 
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Pliying a Roll 
Pap 2 



9. Play eontinuii until al! |ilayers havi usid up thilr cardi, 

Nsponsai 

10. Now coniii the mofnent of truth. Eieh playir Piviali his top four 
eafd choleii and eodiparsi thiii with the cards the group thought 
wan h!§ top four, 

11. How elosi in you to leleoting each others' Imagai? 
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Playing a Role 



SELLING YOURSELF 



Purpose- To help itudents present themselves meanlnqfully fn wrftina to pro- 
speetive employers. 

To help students gain further Insight into Job interview techniques 
□y role playing the employer. 

Procedures 

U Have the students apply for a currently known and available 
form of employment. Application can be In the form of a let- 
ter, a resume, or a nesvspaper advertisement, 

2. Or, have the students apply for a conjectural occupation, one not 
presently needed and for which qualifications can only be imag- 
ined. AppUcatlon could be a letter and a portfolio of sample 
work, a photo-essay, or a composition. 

3, In addition, the students prepare for an Interview following the 
presenting of their written appneatfons. (Preparation for 
written exercises involving any of these situattons may be ex- 
tensive, including! reading. Interviewing, and discussing.) 



Response ; 



1. Suggestions for response to situation 1. (above) 

A. Utters are projected so that the entiVe class can see themi 
the writer provides Information about the nature of the Job 
he seeks, the eKpeetatlons of the employer, and what he sup- 
poses will be the criteria for the selection of employees. 

B, The class comments on each letter, using such cr Iter? 

the physical appearance of the letter, statement of purpose 
pbservance of letter writing conventions, tone, and clarity 
of explanation, 

2. Suggestions for response to situation 2. (above) 

A. The class Is divided Into groups, each designated as the- 
company which might hire an appi leant. They are provided 
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Playing a Rola 
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with a written or tape-reearded daicrlptlon of th€ fmagfned 
Job and tht type of arginlzitfon which might nsad paaple for 
that job* (This Informitfon Is td^ be provided by the group 
or Individual who praducad the conjectural job descffptlan 
in situation 2.) 

B. Eaeh group raviewi the applt cant's mater la 1 1 and then caHs 
In each applicant for an interview. 

C* Subsaquently^ In either written or Improvised dramatic form, 
the small group tells each applicant whether or not he Is 
hired, with an explanation of reasons * 
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Playing a Role 

ROLE PLAYING FOR OPEN TALK 



Purpoit! 

1. To enable itudents t© tNfiik mare cfftlcally about the writing of 
other studBntSt 

2, To help itudents evareome their raluetanee to raspand openly to 
the wrftfng of other students* 



Procedure I 

1* Each student ihould have writing that he Is wniinq to share with 
another itudant, his partntr, 

2* Cfreylate a can of baker*i clay^ and ask each student to take a 
handful and shapa It Into a face. 

3* Have each itudant decide on a name and an age for his clay face. 

^, Each student will Introduce his clay face to his partner so that 
the partner will became famllfar with the Initial expression of 
face, 

5. Have students practice manipulating the clay faces to show an- 
gar j pride, surprjse^ etc, to see If their paftneri can quest 
the emotfoni. 

6. Each student should then read his partner's writing selection. 



Response:/ 



t. After reading the piece of writing, each student should manipu- 
late hii clay face to f 

A. Show how the writing made His clay face feel, 

B. Tel I what the writing made his clay face think. 

2. Have student w eJipla In to eich other exactly which parts of , the 
writing (specffic seteetfons) caused the face to rei 

3. Repeat the procedure and the response as ©f ten a 



Fliytng a ^oli 
Page 2 



*8ikir'i Clay Rieipi 



3 c. flour Sift dry infridlents Into heivy iluni' 

U c< salt iM pan, Hlx liquids and add to dry 

6 tip, erian) of tartar Ingridlintii Bland, Cook over fnodir^ 

3 Ci witir ate hait. Stir eonstintlyj until 

3T. o!I dough pulls awiy from pan ar until 

food coloring stieky, Turn on fleurid board, knead. 

Few drops of mint flavoring Add coloring, Store In alrtiqht can^ 

tiiner, Kiap in refrigerator, 
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Formulating a Product 



PRE-PRODUCTION WRITING 



Purpoia; To make students awart of the fact that all projact planning involves 
the eompoiitlon proceis^ 



Procedure f 

1, The itudtnt writei In detafl his plans for a project for another 

2* Possible projecti could Includes 

a. Heme aconomics; a notebook of home decorating fdaai^ a col* 
lection of favorite recipes, hints on iewlng syhthetic fab- 
rfci, . 

b. Foreign languagei making a tape for the use of a foreign 
language student itudying Engllih, 

e* Mechanical/technical drawing classes i plans for a house, or 
a small cofflmerclal building with detailed explanitloni of 
purpose and funetlon. 

d* Social studies: eonitfuctlon of a model of an historical 
building or the reproduction of a document* 

a. Woodworking/metal classes r drawings and written descriptions 
of the process to be followed In the creation of a piece of 
furniture, a metal wall hanging, etc, 

f. Mathematics: a written descrlptlan of the construction of 
three dlmanslonal figures 11 luitratlng mathematical princi- 
ples. 



Responses 

K The teacher's approval of the project on the basis of the pre- 
liminary written description wll 1 be the primary response, 

2. The teacher's (other subject area) acceptance of the finished 
project for cred ft will be the final response, 

ERIC 
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Varfatfoni 

Procmdurmt 

1* A itudent v^rki with a paftner to eoncefva of a possible project, 
productg OP a iervice for which a need tKlits. 

2, All cofinunlcat Ion from the beginning must be eonducted In writ- 
Ing* ^ 

3. Writing eontlnues until both are iure that they underitand each 
other's fdaas, the proeeis of putting the product toqathar. and 
the end result, 

Reiponie : 

1. One partner gets up to explain the project orally to the clais. 
The other must remain illtnt averi if he dliagrets with what is 
being said, 

2t The second partner then has i chance to set the record straight 
to the clasi , . 

3, Both partnari then diicuss the diff ieulties they expirlenced In 
communicating during the project, (EKplanation may be dona In 
front of the class or with the teacher or as a written assign- 
ment j 
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STAMP IT ME 



Purpose- To enable students to generate self-disclosure data and provide a 
base for student Interflctfon using the self-disclosure data. 



PrQcedufej 



1. Studenti are asked to make up a brochure advertising something 
they have written (matefials are provided for this activity: 
sheets of colored paper, matarrals which lend themselves to 
collage, such as catalogues, post cards, magazines, etc., glue 
staples, tape). ' 

2. Advert I sanents are then displayed around the room. Students wan- 
der around looking at various advertisements. 



Response : 



1. Students can select several advertisements that particularly In- 
terest them and go talk further with those students who created 
the ads, 

2, Creatori can present their advertisements to the entire class 
explaining and Interpreting their creatfons. 



Variations; 



1. Road of Iffei Each participant Js asked to place a dot on his 
piper which rapresents his birth. He can then portray In any 
way he wishes a series of critical incidents which he feels are 
repfesentative of his life. (Road map with pictures symbolical- 
ly placed, a graph, etc.) 

2. Comic Strip: Participants divide their paper Into twelve sec- 
tions. In each section they are to illustrate a peak experi- 
ence , 

3. Sllhouettest Group forms dyads and participants take turns 
drawing full-sized si Ihouettes of each other. SI Ihouettes are 
placed on the wall, the name of the model Is added. All oar- 
tfcl pants move from silhouette to silhouette adding the feature 
which they associate with the model. 
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Transfering to Another Medium 



JUST GIVE ME THE FACTS... 



Purpose! To assist students In selecting data relevant to a specfftc assianmant* 



Procedures 



1 , 

2, 



ft. 



Dtvida into pairs. 

Each member of the oair Is to learn as much about his partnsr as 
he can for the purpose of makinq a collana. The conage should 
dapiet his partner's personality or character, or Intarests, or 
any combination of these. 

Students should have time to work on their sollaqei In class. The 
collage may be shaped so at to suggest a personal eharacteri itic 
or Interest. (A large mouth for a talkative girl; a muiieal note 
for a musfeian) 

Allow several days for completing the assignment* Have students 
dliplay thtir collages In the rooffi for leisure viewing by all 
students* 



Response: 



Varfatlons! 



After all of the coll ages have been posted ^ allow time for stu^* 
dents to talk to their partners about the contents of the col- 
lage. 

Ask a third student In the class to explain the collage using on^ 
the Information depicted on the collage. The conage^maker* the 
subject and the third party then diseuiS the problems of commun- 
ication encountered at each step* 



1, At the beginning of a new class situation, have students inter- 
view each other for a definite period of time* Each partner 
will then introduce the other one to the clasSt using only that 
information obtained In the Interview* 

2* Have students select a controversial fssue and Interview five 
people for their opinions on the issue. In class, have students 
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Tfansferin^ to kttkf ki'm 

. Pipa 2 



aKplain the Issue and detail the responiei of thg people 
intervlewid, Students then diseusi or wrlti out their riact* 
ions to how Will thi intipvisw covered the central facts. 
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KESPONSES IN ANOTHER MEDIA 



Purposa: Te h^lp studenti pafcelva some 
by fMCtinfl to ind Intarietfng 



about the pfoeesi of eonwiunleatlon 
ether students' compesltfoni. 



Procedure; 



1 / Almost inY itudtnt writ mg^w 1 lerve if starter, Teachtrs us* 
Ing thii tachnfque far the ftrst tim censlder assiqnlng i 

detailed deserlptlen or a creative wrt ting projeet, 

2, Identify eaeh itudtnt's wrlttng by number rather than name. 



Response; 



1. 



2, 



One itudent evaluates another student •ieomp by respond- 

ing to It in a rnedj urn other thin writing. 



iKimplet The student has written 
sponds to the writing with 



; another student re- 



^ Wrlt ten Form 

Short story 

Chif aeter s ketch : 

Incidents or epliodti 

History 

Biography 

Reporting 

News story 

Editorial 

Latter 

Play 

Poem 

Novella 



^^ Response 

Col lige 

Cartoon 

Montaqe 

Hoblle 

Clay figure 

Portrait 

Driwlng 

Photograph 

Film 

Video tape 
Recording 
Role playing 



Virlatlonsi 



1* The poiilbia comb I nations of writing and responding are endless, 
2. Consider sending a set of papers to an art elisSp to a drama, ; 
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Trinifir I ng to Another Midi uni 

■ " . Page 2 

ipiich, or music class for i responsi. Studints In the non- 
writing cliis can fsspond not only through mother mid I urn but 
through tiped or In-perion dlieuiilons, ' 

- 3, The nan^writing responsei In turn cin trlqger new writing ex- 
periencis; i eollige niade In rssponSi to ens itudent's writing 
can sirvi is the itlfnylus to jnother itudint for diicrlptive 
writing, - 



Cautions: ^ 

1, Consider whether the tisic assigned iul ti the sl«i I is of t stu- 
dents involved— at both the writing ind thi responding level s. 

2, Allow plenty of tlnii for Intiraction between and respond- 
er, eipeelally If they trs from differint^^c 

3, It is the ongoing proeess that Is crucial In thli actlvltyv 
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CLUES TO FEELINGS 

' Hout the emotion.' 

Urt to clue* 
TO He>P student, b.cc.e.Urt 

.'-^Po^- enother person. , „, ,«cher should de.o.- 

..♦■•d student, me ». 
f an extrovertefl 

-ocedure. [^^-.^r^-^-e fU^t.) «Hte .t 

. H^nt to think of v^lthout nam.ni the 

"^^^^^ I" Manifestation of >t _ , ,or 

a clear phY5«=3 th«m at random, 



1 . 



2. 



-^.Xfph^sua., ..n'festat.on ^^^^ ^ ^ „ 

Conect the ...^^^^^ 

hav.b«en demonstrated, 
the •'flotlons that hive 
,/Th.c,a,s.r-to,u.st.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^ ,^ 

- v..,>-ihe a pars 



^ ordinary Uuf^^'^: olscuss, 
hU emotlonaV Stat®- 



Variations: 



„pedure to guess 
Use the same pfocedur 

ion. 



the a 



or occpatlcn of . P'r- 



2. 



. the four students 



''rrBOBSrm^* ^^^^' ',^^.^ to be,. He 
leaver I, .V a doctu. , a^repa _ he Is supposea _ 



^-X.omur*o.t 
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THE WRITING TEMPERATURE 



Purposet To help students assess the emotional fmpact of their wri tinq upon 
, the! r readers . 



Procedure; 



1 . 



Ask each student to try to determina what his emotional state Is 
at the beginning of the lassoni tired, bored, apprehensive, ex- 
cited, etc. 



Students read each 
prearranged pattern 
people. 



ers' papers (any wri ti ng) according to a 
Each paper should be read by three to five 



Response; 



1. The itudent writes down on a tally sheet his emotionil state be- 
fore he beg fns reading the paper, 

2. The student reads another student's paper until he discerns the 
moment his emotional state changes . He then /records on hj $ 
tally sheet where In the paper the change occ (after which 
words, phrises), and what the change Is (from boredom to inter- 
est, from fat igua to amusement, etc.) along with the name of the 
writer. There should be a separate tal ly sheet for each piece 
of wri t ten material the student reads/ 

, Every t i me the reader f eel s an emot 1 ona 1 change wh 1 1 e read i ng , 
he records it. He should not marlc the paper i tself because It 
: might influence the next reader. . 

. At the end of the reading , the reader records his overal 1 emo- 
tional response to the paper, even though his response may be 
"no change In emot I on (s) ," • 



After each paper has been read by at least three different peo- 
ple, the original writer retrieves I t and has three tally iheets 
to ponder before ha writes again. 
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EMOTIONS AND MEDIA 

..... .... - ■ ■• .1. 

Purpoiat To explain the rtlatfonship between personal emotional responses and 
vaplous forms of madfai 



Procaduref 



K Have students list the various imotfons they e^perienee, iueh as 
lovej hate j kindnesSp pityj dligust, etc* 

2, Using a scale of lero to ten, have them place the Tinge ef emo^ 
tion they usual 1y exper ( 0 ts none; 10 Is extreme; some 

students eKperience very 1 1 ttle emotional reaction to anythfng)/ 

1, Make a list of media (movlei t*Vi, books , radio, songs/ newspap* 
erSj magazines^ etc*). 

Have each person try to rank these jn terms of his emotfonal ex- 
perience, listing in order frwi the one which evokes the great- 
est emotional responseV Have students consider both the highs 
and the lows * 



Response: 



1, Make a composite chart for the whole class of the media and the 
emotfonai responses to them. 



2* Discuss the reiions why a certain medium creates a greater emo* 
tlonalrespohie than another. 



3» DtscuiS what part icular films , poems, novels, etc*, create emo" 
tlon In Individuals* Are there any patterns? 



Varlattoni Instead of media, explore topics such as stories about love, ad- 
\^ venture, mystery, psychologtca! quirks, etc* 
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Aesthetic 
Judqement. 



DO YOU SAY YOU ARE? 



Purpose: To enable itudenti to avaluata the wr i tar in terms of his product 



Procedures 



Al 1 students wrf te deicrlptioris of them- 
selves which are then dfitrlbuted at ran 
dom. 

Each student Is given a large sheet of 
paper and tO minutes to do any of the 
fol lowing! 



a. Draw i pfcturas a cartoon i or a 
earicatura of the ptrion who has 
written a self descrl pt ion , 

b. Draw a pie with wedge-ihtpad seq- 
men t s of d f f iFer I ng s i zei to f 1 ^ 
lustrata parcentagas of the 
writer which are devoted to 
pirtfcular 1 ifa focuses love, 
work^ ichool i sports i music, 

■ sleep, etc. 




Draw a llf a if ne or graph o^^ 
writer's life showing high points' 
or projected total life line. In-, 
d f ca t i ng where t he wri ti r 1 1 a t the presen t 1 1 me * 



of wordi such as adject Iv^ .free associations 
or even another dascrlptlonv 



Response I 
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1* Completed iheets art held by Individual swhfle they ci rculate a- 
round the room discuii I ngdesc^^ be Instruct' 

ed to talk to each other concerning the product (how well the 
responder understood the descr iption, etc) • 

2. Ptrhaps a sheet of guest Ions cdu |mit of four) 

t^^^f^abje the itudents to discuis more respons I bly and/or think, 
mere cr j t lea 11 y about the process . ^ 



/ 025 
Provoking an Aeithttfc 
or Value Judgiment 



THE STUDENT AS CRITIC 



Purpose! To help the itudant devalop his own efi t teal ffamework for evaluating 
hfs wrfting. 

To help the student devslop a iense of writ (nq for audlenees other 
than the teacher/ 



Procedure I 



A starter writing assignmant may fnelude any kind of wri ting. 
It may be whatever the student wishes to volunteer. 

The elass as a whole suggesti a I lit of rssponies which could 
be applfad- to a1 1 types of writing/ The teacher records thest 
reiponsei oh the blackboard (20 to 30 are recommended) , Un- 
doubtedly there win be both deicrtptlve and evaluative terms. 
One word responses are expectable and aceeptablev Hare are 
some probables i 



Interesting 

wel 1 organ iiad 

yuki 

fresh 

boring 

sloppy handwriting 



poor spell Ing , 
eonfysi ng 
wei rd 

Interesting topic 
fun 

1 1 logical 



3* Assign numbers or letters to these rtiponies* 



Responsa^; 



3 



1 * The students read the papers, Eaeh student reads several plec- 
es of writing. Somewhere en the paper the reader lists the 
numbers of these responses which he feels apply to that paper, 

2, During this reading stagevmor (and numbefs) should 

be added to the 1 1 St when the readers suggest thtm. 



When each piper has been reviewed by five critics^ It returns 
to the lythor* He tabulates the reiponses/ decodes them Into 
written responsei, and adds his own comments If he has any. 
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Provoking an Aeithetic 
or Vi ?ue Judgement 
Page 2 

Vapfationi • 

1* The teacher miy wish to form im gfoups of students whoie 
wrfting had simritr reiDontei* 

2, The teaeher can tabuiatt a 1 f it of those rasponses which were 
and whleh were not used and bring them to claii for discussion. 

Foilow-yp Activities: 

1. Repeat the activity with a mod 

with a dlffefent kind of aiiignment, 
with a different type of writing, 
with a rewrite of the first paper. 

2, The teacher collects the writing and tab the ec- 
t Fvi ty has been repeited of fen enough for each student to be 
able to make comparlions wlthm hfi own writlngt 

. 3, The teacher and/or students may with to focus further discussion 
and ^writing on one particular element iuggssted by the list and 
their experience with It. 

Cautlonsi ' 

Vv The teacher response to student writing may (or may not) In- 
valldate the effect of student responses. 

2, The students may need to be warntd against submitt Ing wrl ti 
which is too private to shars, 

3* The teacher should avoid censoring or ampi i fy Inq the brainstorm- 
ad list created by the class, I h t Ime, the audience wi II dis- 
cover what Is useleis and lacking, and what imphisls and 
: what is vague ^ 



Provoking an 
or Value 
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Aeithwt Ic 
Judgemant 



MAKING CONNECTIONS 

Purpose: To htlp studants recognlza a Mnimon the in two disslfnilar 
media, ' 



Procadurt r 



Re ipon sti 



.1 , The teichef cuts ihort aeeounts out of the newspapars^ all re- 
lated to a coffimon theme* There should six more ar- 
ticles than there are students* Mount the e! ippi ngs on paper 
with scotch tape. (Suggested themes r beauty ^ ages of men ^ sea- 
sons) ' 

2, C Irculate the cl ippings among the studentiy asking them to read 
at least five different articles, 

3, Show a f ! 1m w! ih a relited theme, (Themiticnstings ire to be 
found In the catalogues of the PubUc Library, the Unh 
verifty of Washlngtan, and Intermediate School District 110 j 

4, Ask itudents to write a short statement about any connect ions 
that they see between the elf pplngs and the film. 



5i Ask students to sign thai r papers then tear off the signa- 
turei> keeping them in a safe place to produce latir. Then num- 
ber 1, 2, 3 on paper , 

6* Studtnti then poit their paperi (with tipe) on any wall in the 
rOOTi where they can be read ^e (If more than ene class Ts 

Involved, use ad rfferent colored pipe for each period*) 



K Af ter il I of the papiri are In placeV itydenti are to ro^m the 
room readfng pipers inddficusifng thcfr mertts Informally, 

2* Studenti then vote on the best three itatamenti in each clasi. 
Voting Is accOTpl t shed by marking an X next to the 1,2,3 on the 
paper chosen'* ' ■ .-^ 



3. Take down all of the winning papers, which are then matched/ to 
the torn off names. Publicize. the winners . 
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Provoking an Aaithtt fc 
or Value Judgement 



Vapfatfoni 

1. Studants fifit dsvalop a erl ter la for Judging papefi, 

2. Studanti writa about their reasons for ehoosing the papers, dir- 
ect I ng their conrients to the original writers, (R^iponse by 
writinf ) 

3. Winning statements aradlttoad for furt discusslan* (Respons© 
through verbal fling) 
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Purpose f 



Procedure { 
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Senerat f ng Action 



SPEEGH MEASURING STICK 



1, To mQtivatt i student to us^ language effectively to achieve 
ht ipurpoie, 

2. To provide the speakar with feedbeek froni his peers to Judge his 
sueeaii and evaluate his performance » 



K Pre-del ivery itratagy (writing or dlseuiifon with the teacher), 

a* Student itatei hit topic and assessei his knowledge of it, 

b. Student evaluates his audience In relation to his subject : 
level of understandingV predi sposl t Ions , and what i nforma* 
t len his 1 Isteners wi 1 1 need and how they wl 1 1 use it, 

c* Student desGrf bes hli purpose! What he hop^ to mike happen 
between himielf and his audi ence* 

d. Student organliei his notei to ichl eve hit purpose, 

a. Student designs a meaiurihg^ device (s as a quli) with 
which he can judge the success of his rep^ 

f. Student decides what ha wi 1 1 aceept as tUQcess. 



' 2, Del i very of the speech. 
Reiponsei a. The audience uiei the meaiuring device. 



b. The student col lects h^is device, writes a summary of the re-*, 
suits, and eyaluates his performance on. the 
data ha has coll acted . 

Variationii Some olhtf purposes and appropriate miasurlng devicess 

1, To persuade""*a before and after vote to Indicate whatever change 
the report caused i / 

■ERdC", ^ \ 
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Genefatrng Action 
Page 2 

2\ To entertiin--at tha end of the raport have itudanti hold up a 
»'Yea'^ "or a *'Boo'' card. 



3, To teach a skil l-^-audlenca performs the skill. 

To sell a product—audience turns in a '^yci"' or "no" card to the 
. speaker. 



EXAMPLE {Proctdure 1) 

A, Topicr The danger to human beings of exposure to radiation. 

B, Audience* The audience has a backgroynd in general science gained In 

a ninth grade general science course* Some may feel mi Idl^ 
interested in the subject; others may feel it has nothing 
to do wi th tham. 

C, Purposei To inform thaiud fence about three basic iourcei of danger- 

ous radiitlon and about the i^ptCtfTii and effects of radla- 
tfon poiioning/ 

D, Notas^ The student tries to tailor hismaterial to his audience by 

gathering examples of young people stricken w! th radf at Ion 
poisoning. 

E, Devicei A short quii to be taken by the audience after the speeeh. 



F« Success i Seven ty-ftve par cant of the claii should be able to list two 
of the thrse sources of dangerous radiation and at least two 
symptoms of poisoning. 



erJc 
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Senerating Action 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Purposes To give itudents a><perlence In writing pGrsuasivaly and in support- 
ing their statements* 



Procedurfe i 



Rsiponsar 



Vaf fat Ions* 



t , Each student writes an edl tar fal / preferably on a controversfal 
fssua that he feels strongly about . (Younger itudents are some- 
ttmei more eomfortablt writing about the school world) , The itu- 
dent signs his name, ' 

2. The studant writer reads his editorial aloud to the cla§§/ All 
compeiitionsshouldbt read once, 

3* Other students take notes on those edi torlils they wish to re- 
spond to with a letter '^to the edftor.** 

4, Studenti must responc! to three edftoriali, iddreising each one 
t© the pirtlcular writer invoWed^ a^^^ iigning his awn name; Try 
not to let too much time el ap^^ the assignments so the 

edi tor ial s wM 1 rama f n f resh I n the student i ' minds , 



1. Students collect their responses. They should be cautioned that 
a large number of responses may Indicate a popular standj an un* 
popular stand, or a flagrant lack of support for statements made* 

2, Each student reads his response aloud. He may speak for a total 
time of three minutes In rebuttal if he chooses. 

3> Class discusiei what cons i tutei a good edl torial ^ such as support 
of statements, documentat Ion of facts, ^ 

structure, appropriate language, etc, . 



1. «epiit the sime process, use petftloni In place of ed| tof lilt . 
A school Issue Is a good Choi ceV 



ERIC 
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Genepiting Action 

"•" ; . Page 2 

2. Have students respond to the pet it lonit ©je- 
.plaining why they would or would not sign a partfcular petition* 

3. On the faasli of the response, ask wfI ter^^ to modify or chanqe 
their pet It loni to make them rriofe accept able. 

4. Circulate, the petitions In clast to see which ones receive the 
most signatures, 

5*^ the two or three belt ones may be chosen by the clasi for cir- 
culation among the itUdent body* 



■ -V 

; ■ I 
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Generating Action 



RESPONDING TO RESEARCH 
OR TECHNICAL PAPERS 




Purposei To enable students to understand the proeess Involved In preparfnq an 
idea to be researched and tasted. 



Procedure I 

1. Students develop an aisumptlon or thesis on which to base thefr 
reieareh for a propoigd rsiearch paper, 

2. Students are asked to Hit both seurces and types of sourcei 
which might contain Informat fen they need In order to iupport 
their thesfs. . 

3. They may also lift quest Ions Of arqumentiwhich^m rafute 
thefr aiiymptions, and seurcei which would counte argu* 
mentiV * 
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Senerating Aetlon 
Page 2 



fc. Students ara then asked to write the Introduction and the con- 
eluilon to this paper. (They nead not write the body of the 
paper, for the purpose of this asslqnment Is to qet students to 
*'th!nk research paper,-') 



Response: 

1 . As students deelde on a thesii or assumption on which to base 
their reiearch* they present the thesis to the class for reac- 
tion and , reiponse. Class members may quest I on the validity of^ 
the assumption and point out areas of disagreement » thus enabling 
the student to better anticipate opposition before he actually 
writes the paper, 

2. After the paper Is complete, each student presents It to the 
class and receives/ comment and quastions from the group. He 
defends and clarifies his piper and thu^ receives immediate re- 
sponse to the Ideas In his paper and his way of presentinq 
them. (Set time limits here,) 

3. While the student fits in the seminar thinking about and eornnent-* 
Ing on another student -s paper, he has his own paper In mind, 
too. What he sees to criticize In another paper suddenly looms 

' large In his, own* 



RESPONSE SHEET 
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Generating Action 



THfSlS IDEA 



Supporting Fdaai^ irgumentSt data and 
sourees whleh are aeeaptabla 



Unanswered queitfons, 
fdeas lieking supporting 
evidence ' 



Paul ty arguments 



Does thijs paper convlnea you of the thesit? 



INTRODUCTION TO THE BASIC WRITING SKILLS OF PRESERVING 



Perhaps the first thing the reader will notice is the brevity of this section cum- 
pared with the drafting and editing parts of the program* One mlqht oven e><cKiim, 
"Aha! Just as I thoughts creativa monkey business at the expense of basic skills,'* 

To which we Gourteously, thoughtful lyi reply, "Aaaaggghhrr r 1 " 

Many people read magazines from back to front ^ so perhaps someone is readinn this 
page prior to at least skimming theI56 paget which precede it. Here, then, Is the 
premise of this little booklet* 

There are basic skills of writing^ and they must be taught/learned/practi ced 
in order from most basic to ''advanced'* basic* Drafting li the most basic of basic 
skills. PI an on It: no draf 1 1 ng ski 1 ls?^*no editing skills* And no draf t i ng- 
editinQ skills7--you should make speeches about sunsets to telephone poles before 
kids will learn how to punctuate and paragraph. 

Alio plan on It (and be pleasantly surprised)! a kid who masters drafting and 
editing skills will pick up enough preserving skills i n the process to make the 
job -^of teaching preserving skills a vyhole lot easier. 

So that Is why this section Is so short* Precisely because the drafting section is 
so long- 
To Support the premise above, we have samples of kids' work from all ever the 
dlstrict--ki ds who have been variously called slow, difficult, beh i nd--whose work 
is not only exciting but shows amazing improvement i n short orde r wi th spening, 
punctuation, capitalization, and the whole works* To support the opposite premise, 
we also have teachers all over the district with workbook exercises in hand asking 
s tudehts p ^nHaven ■ t you ever had this before?'* follwed a year later by another 
teacher asking the same k ids fol 1 owed a year later*** 

Unfortunately, people who call loudly for a return to the basic skills^ seldom 
answer the question, ''Return to when? " Hay we suggest, at le^st back to 1877 
(when the pupil was referred to as a "scholar'") i 

''This book is an attempt to bri ng the subject of language home to 
children at the age when knowledge is acquired in an objective way, 
by practice and habit, rather than by the study of rules and definitions. 
In pursuance of this plan, the tradi tlonal .presentation of grammar in 
a br I s 1 1 i ng array of classi f I cations , nomenclatures , and paradigms has 
been whol ly discarded* The pup i 1 I s brought I n contact with the living 
language itself: he Is made to deal with speech , to turn it over in a 
variety of ways, to handle sentences ; so that he is not kept back from 
the exerciia— so profrtable and Interest ing-^-of using till he 

has miS tared the anatomy of the grammarian *Whitever of technical 
. grammar is here given Is ayoly^d from work previous ly done by the 
scholar." 

--William Swinton, New Language Lessons i Elementary Grammar and Composition ; 
New York I Harper and Brothirs, 1877* ' :■■ , ' / ; ; - ' 
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PART THREEi PRESERVING SKILLS 
The' Word Cache 



PUNCTUATION OF APPOSITIVES IN LISTSi Make a word cache of nouns, then words and 
phrases that can be used in apposftion to them. Then work out and properly 
punctuate the lists with commas, colon'", and semicolons. Work from these two basic 
mode Is* 

1. Those items included ere string beans, zucchini, tomatoes, and peas t 

2* Tha following items are included^ string beans, zucchini, tomatoes, and 
peas* . 

Note that the first sentence Includei a list which Is the complement of the subject. 
No colon Is used* The second sentence Includes a list whrch is In apposition to 
the subject of the sentence. Use a colon. 

PUNCTUATION OF INCLUDED APPOSITIVES^ Mike a word cache of nouns and appos i t Ives 
for them. Then write sentencas with the appositives correctly punctuated accord-^ 
ing to the fol lew i ng models: 

1, Alfred The Great was King of Wessex* ■ 
(close relationship; no punctuitlon needed.) 

2, If you could hear Mr. Bronson, our head coach , yoy*d believe we're 
goi ng to wi n i 

(Single unit, set off with commas.) 

3, Newer aj rplanes-- specjf ically the /57> the 857, and the Stirlina r-- 
have much more comfortable setts* 

(Multiple units - set off with dashes J 

^, Some i tems^-strthg beans, i basic ingred lent ; zucch i ni , a sucQulent 
f i 1 ler; tomatoes, a eolorfui addition; and pais, a standard nutrients- 
are Indispeniable for a good stew* 

(Multiple units set off by dashes, than units within units set off by 
commas and semi coions.) 

PUNCTUATION PROBLEM CACHE i Ask students to construct a sentence cache which eon' 
tains all the diffirent punctuation usages they can find. Use newspapers, school 
bulletins, their own writing, magazines , ass I gned reading* Ask students to sort 
out and group usages which const itute probiams for them, then arrange the final 
sentence choices Into a punctuation style board for the class. 

SPELLING: Students use the spel 1 1 ng-prob tern word-caeht to es tab 1 1 sh whit their 
wn personal speM Ing di fficul ties are by makt^ up a stack of the! r otvn problem 
words culled from si tuatlens where thai r work h It ^s a 

simple matter to hand the stack of cards to someone else to pronounce for an 
oral test, then retest us ing on ly words they st i 1 1 misspell* 




"^differs r / ''^^ Class qrounJ !^ ^"^^ « compfete =^ ' «''tfi another 

St^'-ting with the ex.™ . ^'^^ 
sentences thaf hi f^^'^P'" above, have i-h 

the subjLr?h ^'"^ P-f-tfc pif r ^ ^ ""dents create fo..! 

Awicward ^■^'^at happens 

Snapping vicious !» „ . 

ihefw^ff"'^^""' T-^nre was kept a.av f 
SENTENCE STRUCTURE . . ^^^V from the 

w^'-d caches/ fn'^f.^f do. their own research . '° 
the following cttegorris^ = '"^ "nie up with , 

as that are O.K. sometirne bu° 

^Sk the students f^^ 

"ts ^or two simpia sentences ah 
■ "-dars has wa " ''^^ topic. 

Wanders h^i. 



o- ■■■■ -'30. 
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preclsfon and clarity In ordering f deaf ^h^.^"''"" conjunctfon choice and 
junctions „n also bi iilustra ed herfby lombfnrnf Jk?""""^' 

the punctuation cache. " ^ combining this eKercise with one from 
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PART "THREE: PRESERVING SKILLS 
Punetuation, Capitalization, Grammar, and Usage 



The business of preserving skills is the business of knowing how to apply those eon-- 
ventions that set off print in an attractive and rather standardish form. Only seldom 
does the absence of preserving skills seriously Impair unders tend i ng | but their 
observance offers a tremendous advantage to the reader in being able to coneentrate 
on content without having to decipher ^'original" styles of spelling, punctuation, 
spacing, and so on. 

Our ability to read and comprehend written and printed material rapidly depends to 
a large extent upon our being able to count on, and thus mentally Ignore, the 
accustomed ipacing between sentences, capital letters^ and periods, From the reader's 
point of view, then* preserving skills are somewhat like the white lines on roads* 
We plan on their being there, and we plan on everyone's staying to the right of 
them, but we don-t spend much tfme thinking about them. Their presence frees us to 
think about where we want to go* 

From society's point of view, the preservi ng ski 1 1 s offer a handy and inexpensive 
way to separate the dummies from the smartles* It would cost a lot of money for 
industry and education to eval uate serious ly whether a person can think, manage, 
construct* and arrange, so we rely on cheaply administered, standardized tests to 
measure the only things they can measure, the i nd i vi dua 1 ' s ability to apply the 
cosmetic touches of punctuation and capi tanzatfQn, People who can punctuate and 
capitalize are in; people who can't are out, V/hy society would want to classify 
people as dummias and smarties is beyond the scope of this paper, but the fact that 
it happens is real. Therefore, ft would be Irresponsible not to teach kids the 
preserving skills in self defense. 

Generally, New Directions in English provides not only an effective 
but imaginative approach for developing the preserving skills. Each 
book follows the other in providing a cumulative repertoire of skills 
appropriate to the age of the student and* beginning with Uook 3, 
summarizes the grovel ng list of skills in a LANGUAGE HANDBOOK. The 
activities and observations which follow are offered as a supplement 
to the eight texts of New Directions in English, 

Punctuation 

On the whole t punctuation and capitalization are like musical notes; their meai/ing 
doesn*t come alive, except In a very artificial way, until they are experienced In 
some context--a sentency or a malody. This is to suggest that the best place to 
teach punctuation is with the basic sentence patterns, and the best place to teach 
capltalizatf.on is in the appl I cat ion of items from thevvord cache to real sefitences. 
Notfce that the basic sentence pattern models on page 23 are both punctuated and 
capitalized in context. 

The punctuation for a few Items, like dates, can be learned out of the content of 
the sentence, but the fol low! ng punctuation rules can most effectively be developed 
through work oil the same sentence models as are used to develop senr^i.ue sensn. 
To a large extent, the presence of a V model on the classroum wall ti more 

useful than rules or technical terms* The idea Is that kids should produce 
sentences and punctuate them rather than punctuate someone else's sentences. 



Punctuation Models from Basic Sentence Patterns 



Any basic pattern : 

B i rds s ? ng . 

Birds maka rnelody. 

Emphasis added - 

My bird sings and does card tricks! 
Emphasis and v^onder add ed i 

Your bird does whetP 
Quest Ion transformation: 



period 



Do b I rds s j ng?. 
Any^jasfc pattern expanded by series modification : 

Cheerful, young ^ happy birdi sing, ^ commas 
Any basic pattern expanded by apposltive substitution : 

Alfred, my German pen^pal^ never forgets my birthday^ commai 

Any basic pattern expanded by multiple-unit apposltive substitution : 

The Ingredients for a good stew--*zucchlnl , tomatoes^ dashes 
beans, and earrots — ^are avaMable most of the year* " 

Any basic pattern expanded by appos i t I ve 1 i it : 



exclamation point 



! n terrobang 



ques t i on_ marj< 



Tjyse are the ingredients: zucch i nl ^ tomyoes , beans . 

The Ingredients ^ are as follows: zucchini , tomatoes , be ans . 
t . _ ^ 

Any basic pattern expanded by a sentence^complet Ing list i 

The ingredients are 
zucchini 

tomatoes ' 
beans " . 

Any basic pattern expanded by compounding of two nouns : 
Al f red Is my pen-pa 1 . 



CO Ion 



no punctuation 



hyphen 



Any basic pattern shortenad by eQntraetiQn transforrnat ion i 

It^s a nice day, apostrophe 

Any basic pattern shortened by possessive transformat ion t 

This is John his book. This it Mary her bike apostrophe 
This Is John's book. This Is Mary's bike. 

Any basic patterns combined dependent lyi 

When birds sing^ they also fly* comma 
BirdSp if they sing at all, also fly. 

Any basic patterns combined i ndependent l^j 

My bird sings and does card tricks, no punctuation 

(very short) 

Birds sing for their supper^ and ducks quack for their dinner 

(short connector) comma 

Dirds sing for tliei r supper; however ducks quack for their dinner 

( lorig*-"f our letters or^ Qver--connector) semi colon 

Birds sing for their supper; dueks quack for their dinner semicolon 

(no connector) 

A baiic pattern combined wi th a question transformation ' 

Birds sirjg, don't they? . . ^Q^ma 

Students who have trouble with applying the punctuation preserving skills should 
be diagnosed for one of two problems: 

K Genuine f orgetf ul neiss 

2, Lack of underitandi ng 

The solution for the former has troubled every parentp teacher, mentor, guardian, 
and chape rone from the year 'one.' Excplainlng the rule Is not the remedy: the kid 
Is not ignorant of the rule; he forgot in his has te , aKcj t^ment , or oversight. 
It Is very tempting to hand the second child a stack of preyprinted, easy-to- 
check exercises, but when was the last time you can remember that worked? The 
problem of the second child is not much cured through rule-memori latlon as through 
practice wri ttng h i i own sentences following the basic models while adding the , 
correct punctuation the model provides. 

Another technlque"-di f ferent strokes for different folks — ^^relles on our ear to 
tell us about punctuation. In the English sentence^ it is possible to hear pitch, 
for example: 
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We art laav^lng now 



Generally, piteh in English goes down at the ends of most sentences ^ rises at the 
endi of queitions or excited statements* 

Pauses, also, enabla us to understand much of what we hear. Listening for the 
pauses in the passage below, for example, ean reveal where the punetuation oupht 
to go and make sense out of nonseniei 

Lord Wellington entered on his head 
his hunting cap on his feet 
hii famous hiking boots in his hand 
hii favorite walking stlek on hfs brow 
a cloud In hit eye fire 

Generally we insert periods or sami colons for "big" pauses and commas for ^^shorter 
pauses. 

Many students j especially those sick of printed workbooks exercisess can be helped 
in five minutes of work wi th the teacher in listening to pauses and pitch changes, 
then inserting appropriate marks of punctuatlor. In their own writing, 

^^reminds one of the story about imatl hands being a requirement for radio 
announcers! wee paws for station Identification! 



Capi tal ization 



Like punctuation, capitalization is learned best In the context of learning the 
sentence pattern models: each sentencei no matter how expanded or transformed, 
begins v^ith a capital letter* The cap! tanzatlon of proper nouns^ too, can be 
learned as they occur naturally in the v^rltlng of sentence pattarn examples, 

Helen King, second grade teacher at Stevenson Elementary School, has a really nice 
way of combininq these preserving skills vvl th sentence writing. Helen Invites a 
different child each day to compose a story v/hich Helen writes on the board. When 
the story has been completely dictated, Helen and the kids put in a green (for go) 
capital letter at the beginning of each sentence, a red (for stop) period at the 
end, a yellow (for slow) comma at the pauses in the middle, and a purple (for 
important) capital on any proper nouns within the sentence. Then each child copies 
down the story complete with punctuation and capitalization In color, M lustrates 
the story, and gives it to the author who gets to take them all home with his own 
on top to shm mom and dad, Susie and Jeffle, and Spot. The next day it^s someone 
else*s turn to make up the story. 

Grammar and Usage 

Grammar is seldom a writing problem with native speakers* Very few kids born in 
this country will write, ^'Apples tasty Yakima from are/' What we somewhat 
imprecisely attribute to grammar faults are very often faults of usage that no 
amount of grammar can correct. 

Accepted usage is like accepted social behavior, which Is what It Is part of. In 
order to encourage accepted patterns, or to discourage unacceptable patterns, It 
Is Important to understand what social behavior Is and is not* Firit, it is not ■ 
logic. The reason we set a table the way we do is because that Is the way we set 
the table* No amount of arguing that It would actually be handler for most people 
to have the fork placed on the right Is going to do any good. 

It is a matter of historical record that many usage items were Invented exactly 
for their snob effect, to be able to tell members of polite society from the un- 
washed masses* It Is har^ to mak^ any kind of serious ^'loglcaP^ argument that 
double negitlves are undesl rabla; they actually add emphasis. And why In the wo-ld 
the fact that amare in Latin is one word and can only be one word should mean that 
In Engl i.sh we canno't splice another word between the ^ and the love , when In our 
language the infinitive I s clear ly two words , can only" be explained in terms of the 
eighteenth century ' s adml ration of things Continental and put-dwn of things Anglo- 
Saxon* Who-whom, and shall-will, are other usage 1 tems that wou 1 d be regarded as 
jokes and hoaKes if the conditions of their Invention were known by the general 
publ I c. 

Logical or not, society's attitudes towefd setting the tabk^ ;^rK^ ^^..il'sh usage is 
nonetheless real, so It would be i rresponi ible not to help sNho is 

unav/are of the Jeopardy his ''faulty'' usage places him In* — -— - °- 

Pre-prlnted exercises won't help the kid with a usage problem any more than giving 
a. kid who habi tuaMy puts hi s feet on the coffee table one more lecture on how 
. hard your mother and:^J have worked to afford thit piece of furnfture* 



Information !s seldom the problem. 



U^age problems are corrected on an individual basis one at a time by identifying tiu* 
faulty Item, supplying an aeceptibli alternative, and providing positivts reinforce- 
mant for the student's adoption of the alternativa. 

Our reiuctanca to recognize that kids with usage problems need help, not exercises, 
has contributed to the growth diploma mills which promisd our former students 
instant success if they'll Just buy the "authoritative*' handbook such as the one 
below v/hich, as we have underl Inedp neatly splits an infinitive even as it promises 
to cure the rendering asunder of such constructions; 




A Projact to Apply All the Presarvinq Skills 



1. Sha^ the film. Story Of A Book and several pfimary books to see what kinds 

of stories are appropriate. Or invite students from the high school children's 
Uterature elective course to talk about elements of children's literaturet 

2. Each itudent then writes a story that he or she feels would be appropfiate 
for a primiry student. 

3- The story Is then divided into parts so that one or two lines will be written 
on a page. 

The student then takes several pages of typing paper cut In half (5-1/2 k 8-1/2), 
and writes the one or two lines on each page as it will be in the final book* 
Above or below the writing the itudent may then make a simple sketch of what 
his drawing for that page will be like. 

5* Whan this draft is completed to the student's satisfaction, he or she will 
than use construction paper of approKlmate ly the sarne size to make finished 
drawings using crayon or colored pencils* 

6. When the drawings are completed^ the student or the teacher may type the story 
as ! t corresponds to the pictures using a primary typewriter, 

7. * A cover may then be made using tagboard and the finished product is stapled 

together. 

8. Intermediate students enjoy sharing their books with primary students and 
primary students enjoy shaflng with other students ^ the teacher^ and principal. 
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SUPPLfflENTS 



TEACHING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
MAGIC MOMENTS 

A Film Series Designed to Unlock Children's Imaginations 

A Supplement to the Elementary Prograiti . 

by 

Peg Foltz 
Linda Oman 
Like Hills Elementary School 



Magic Moments , in sound ind color, Is one of the special film series specially 
purchased to asiiit teachers to carry out the Expectations of the District English 
Program. The films are listed In Classrooms Unlimited, the brief descriptions of 
each film listed In this supplamant are taken from the producer's guide. 
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Magic Sneakers (8'"Minut8s) 

A boy finds a wondrous pair of Magic Sneakers =^ but an evil blue mon- 
ster vvants to take them away from hlml Thanks to the magic properties 
of the sneakers, the boy is able to outwit the n>onstert Yet he aban* 
dons the sneakers* V/hy? Viewers will enjoy deducing why from the clues 
in the f i Im* 

As this film tendi to be scary, it mlfjht be best used in the intermediate Jes . 
The story involves a pair of magic sneakers. A boy finds the sneakers and , ts 
them on- He is pursued by a villain In a black cape who desperately wants the 
shoest It is a good film to develop creative writing and discussion skills, 

li Have the children discuss or write a story telUng where the magic shoes came 

from and explaining who the villain is and why he wants the shees, 
2, Have the children pantomime the story* 

3* Discuss the qualities of melodrama. Have the children write their own meio- 
dramas in either story or script form. They could perfo^rm these for the 
class* A serial rrelodrama could be developed by assighing each group to write 
a part^ The total serial could be taped so that 1 1 sounds like a radio pro- 
gram* 

Standard plot for melodrama: 

a. Hero and heroine happy and gay 

b. VM lain en ters 

c* . The plot thickens and something terrible happens 

d. C 1 i max (heroine poised over pit of deadly piranha, 

heroine hanging by small finger over pool of crocodllasi etCt) 

e. Hero to the rescue 

f. Thay live happily ever after. 



Getting Along (2 minutas) 

An old gentleman sitting on a park bench finds himself embroiled In 
a quarrel between playmates ^ which he deftly smooths over. Throughout 
the film the emphasis is on hands the placating hands of the man 
and the angry hands of the children. Students see how hands and their 
movements show emotions, often emotions that are not expressed in other 
ways. 

In this film, two children have an argument and are unable to resolve it by them^ 
selves* An old man helps to settle the dispute. The film emphasizes ways of 
settling argumentSp It could be used to motivate a discussion. 

1, Show the film to half the class. Have this portion pantomime the episode for 
the other half of the class. The other half could then try to gueii what is 
happening* Let them compare the! r guesses to the actual film. 
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2* Discuss ways in which groups settle dfsputesi animals, for example* Have 
the children build a ladder of soph is 1 1 cat I on , in which the chiidren list 
ways in which different groups sett la a particular problami 
nation ^ war, peace talks 
adul t - compromi seg f i ght , gi ve in 
teen ^ f i ght , compromi se , gi ve in 
child - fight, cry, leave, compromise 
baby ^ cry 

animals - eat the other, leave, mate 
3* Encourage the children to brafnitorm for different ways to settle an argument. 
Then have tham rata the list for best situations* 



V^hat ^ s Happen i ng? (5 minutes) 

Five situations are shovvn , each one an intriguing part of a story for 
students to complete* In one situation, for example, a group of 
children is pushing a huge, psychede 1 i ca 1 ly painted box along the side- 
walk* V/hat is in the box? Why is it pafnted that way? Where are 
they going with it? 

This movie is good for de^^eloping inference skills* The children view situations 
which end with a mystery* A group of children push a large red box down the 
street* What's in the box? A group of childran is playing tag* Suddenly they 
all leave* Why? The film can help the child realize that there are many 
posiible answers to some questions and that there are soma questions that cannot 
be answered fn an absolute way* 

1* Divide the class into groups and have each group chooie a different episode* 
Have them dramatize it and provide a conclusion, 

2, Discuss queitioni that are exciting because they have no known answers* For 
ekimple> is there life on Mars? Is there a Sasquatch? Discuss the different 
attitude towards the moon since man first landed. Discuss educated guesses* 
What does man need to make an educated guess about iomething? 



What if? (3 minutes) 

Here are four situations that are often difficult for children to cope 
with when they occur in real life. These vicarious experiences are an 
excellent way for children to work out appropriate responses in advance 
or, if they have already met the situatloni, to better understand why 
they reiponded as they did. Two typical sltyatlons are: a girl finds 
a wallet; a boy's Ice cream cone Is knocked out of his hand. 

This film is stmflar to Whose Shoes? in that the child sees several situations 
ynresolveds leaving the ultimate solution to the children* 

1* This film could be used to motivate discussion around a thernep Show the film 
through once* On the second time through, stop the projector after each 
^episode and discuss poislble solutions to the problems portrayed* 
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Have the chlldran choose their favorite episodes and role-^play the situation 
and their choice of an outcome. They could also make up their o^m episodes 
and challenge the class to solve them. 

Discuss the word ^^di lair.ima*" fiave the children write or comment verbally 
upon dt lemmas that they have tried to solve. The expression "on the horns 
of a dilemma" might be eKplored, Children could bring in examples of dilemmas 
from the comic strips. 



Holding On (k minutes) 

A small boy goes to Fisherman's Wharf and to a carnival with his father. 
Suddenly he*5 lost! V/hat panic and terror. In the midst of carnival 
frolic; What a wonderful feeling to be found againi Holding On offers 
students the opportunity of describing usually unspoken" emot i ons in 
therapeut i c terms . 

In this fl Im^ a small boy goes on an eKCUrsion with his father. He sees many 
things that are new to him and in the process of his exp lorat i ons , he becomes 
iQSt* The film deals with the feeling of being lost and alone. 

K Ask the children to tell about tinres when they wore lost. What did they do? 
What were they afraid of? Discuss tlie way in v/hich things suddenly look 
different when you are alone or lost. Friendly people look strange and 
buildings and s t reets become a maze. The children could write storiss about 
their own personal experiences or inaginary occurrenceSt 

2. Discuss situations in v^hlch the children feel very safe. The child in the 
movie felt safe when he v^as with his father^ Using Linus' security blanket 
as an example^ ask the kids v/hat their favorite security items are or v/ere. 

3* Have the children compare the situation of being lost v/i th other situation 

in their liveSt What other experience Is like being lost? (The first day in 
a new school^ going to summer camp for the first time.) V/hen can a person 
feel alone In a large group? 

Whose Shoes? (3 minutes) 

A heavy-booted authority figure stands over a small child; a child runs 
after a car, trying to make the driver stop; boys and girls are dancing 
when something makes tfiem stop and run away. These three incidents, 
typical of the five shown in the film, motivate students to discuss 
what might have happened, and to tell how they would feel and what they 
would do if they were In the shoes of the children in the film* 

In this movie, five situations are shown In which feet play a key role. Children 
are asked the quest ion^ what would you do if you were standing in the shoes of 
these people? It Is a good discussron film and could be used to develop infsrance 
skills. 

1. Stop the film after each situation and have the children role^play the event 
seen and a logical conclusion* This might follow a preview showing and 
general discussion of the f ! Im, 
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2. Have the children create their own dramatizations In which they create the 
situation and ask the class to provide a conclusion. 

3. Have the child "put himself in somoone else-s shoes J' Ask him to attempt to 
describe himself as several other people might. How would his mother describe 
him? His sister? His best friend? 

Have the children brainstorm for a list of words that describe the feeling 
of being lost*. Make a list of words or phrases that describe the way things 
look when you are lost. Using these lists as a resource, have the children 
write poems about being losti 

Lost 

Empty streets filled with people 
Sadness , f rl ght p lonel i ness 
Like a grain of sand in a desert 
Alone 



Fantaiy of Feet (8 minutes) 




In this film, feet walk, dance, runi jump, hop, wear sandals ^ flrpperij 
slippers, boots, wooden shoes, and no shoes at all, A pair of cowboy 
boots does a lively square dance all by themselvesl Fantasy of 
Feet wt 1.1 have children talking enthusiastically about all the kinds of 
shoes there are, why there are so many, how feet serve their many 
different functions. 

After viewing the film, have the children talk about what they saw and heard. 
Some sample questions might hmi 

What did you see? What did you hear? What kinds of feet were there? 
What were the feet doing? How were they alike? Different? Did anything 
unusual or unexpected happen? If so, what? How many different kinds of 
sheas can you name? What are they? How are they different? Alike? 
What would you like your feet to be able to do? 

The following are sample activities which you may wish to use after the children 
have seen and discussed the filmi 

1. EKplore feet as Individuals or In small groups. You may want to have children 
"take off their shoes and socks and look at their and other children's feet, 

or you may want to make this a home assignment. Have them describe what feet 
]ook like. Their descriptions may be oral , on tape, or In written form. Have 
children eKplore the movements of feet. They may eKperiment with the v^ay 
they can make their feet move. Have them describe the movements in words* 
They may use standard words or create new words for the movements. Explore 
the sounds of feet. Have children experiment with the sounds their feet 
can create. Talk about the sounds feet make In different s i tuat ions , at the 
beach, rn mud^ when they are nervous, when they are angry- 

2. Use what the children have found out about the sounds of feet in writing 
poetry or creating a symphony of feet. Have the children find or create words 
for the sounds they have created with their feet. Combine these to form a 
poem. To create a feet symphony, have children plan a composition of feet 
sounds. Vary the sounds in kinds, rhythms, and volumes to produce the sym^ 
phony. 

5 
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3. After talking about the movements of feet (walkiny, dancinrii running, hopping, 
jumping), suggest tfiat the children vvrite a poem about the moverrents of feet. 
Or you may suggest that children combine movsments of feet into a Movement 
Composition. They may want to move to creative dancing music or they may 
want to create a Foot Movement Compos It ion in a sitting position based on the 
various movements of feet. Other children may fnterpret the movements as 
happy I sad, nervous or angry, 

k. You may want to use this opportun i ty to introdLce or reinforce Jump rope 

skills and chants* You might begin by reviewing old standard chants to which 
the feet move* Then have the children create & new chant and the foot move-- 
ments to go v/fth It. 

5. Have children explore different types of shoes. They may collect pictures 
of shoes of all types* Have them describe the shoes In words. This may be 
in the form of a riddle which classmates can use to guess the type of shoe 
or the kind of work it does. You may want to have children create a new 
pair of shoes. They can draw iMustrations of the shoes and explain any 
special characteristics whfch the shoes possess, 

6. Have children compare a pair of shoes to an animal as ballet shoes might be 
like a gazelle or bedroom slippers might be like a rabbit. 



Bangi (3 minutes) 

Students see and hear a boy making **music"' In the timeless ways of 
children^ by banging on cans, hitting pots and pans together, 
striking bottleSp and- dragging a Stick along a picket fence. Contains 
broad science i mplj cat ions , 

After viewing the film, talk about what the children saw and heard. The fol laving 
are kinds of questions that might be dlscusseds 

V/hat kinds of music did the boy make? What were some of his instruments? 
Describe the sounds of the musfc. Can you duplicate the sounds with 
instruments here in the room? With your voice? What word or words would 
describe the sounds? What Instruments have you used to make soutids? Ciin 
you describe with words the sounds you made? In v^hat ways are sounds 
alike? Different? 

The following are sample activities which may be Used after viewing the film: 

1. Have children experinrient with creating music with different objects rn the 
room and at home. Have them combrne the sounds into a sound composftion 
through varying the rhythm or volume of a sound. You may want to acquire the 
record by Harry Partch in which he creates sounds with homemade I ns t rumen ts • 
The record Jacket gives descriptions of the lnstrumen*is and how chay were made. 
Children may be encouraged to collect or make i ns t rumen ts which crea te i nte r*- 
esting sounds* As a class you n^oy want to have the children combfnf their 
Instruments Into a sound orchestra and have them plan musical compositions. 
V/ith the help of the music specialist you may have older children make an 
improvised notation system for recording the rhythms In their compositions. 
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E, You may want to have children create chants of nonsense or randomly selected 
mul 1 1 -sy 1 labl e words v/h r ch are combined !n a definite rhythm. Vary the 
rhythm by changing the phrasinci, accent of iyllables, dynamics, and tempo. 

3. Collect pictures of a variety of people. Have chllflrnn invent sounds or 

rhythms for each picturo to symbolize the person In each. They may use voice 
sounds, instrumGnt sounds or sound effects to Interpret the person. Later 
you may want to eombfne the picture interpretations into a composition* 
Select a student conductor and have children volunteer for or assifjn various 
students to interpret certain pictures* The conductor ''brings In^' the 
various groups of students by holding up pictures/ 

Have children imitate the sounds of common musical instruments v/ith their 
voices* Then combine groups to make a composition* 



CI api (5 minutes) 

A small boy v/alks through a park ctapptng his hands and recruits a 
passerby to clap with him; a large group of school children yells and 
claps with abandon. These situations and the others dapicted In the 
film will help children better Understand clapping as a way of havincj 
fun and a way of expressing appreciation* 

After viewing the film, talk about the children's rGactions to ft, the things 
they saw and the things they heard. Sample questions: 

When did the boy clap? V/hy did he clap? What things did he applaud? 
V/hat things would you like to applaud or do you think should be 
applauded? In what ways can we clap to create music? 

The following are sample activities which may be used after viewing the film: 

K You may want to use the film as an introduction to clapping games* One 
sample of this kfnd of music or game is '^Sorito," an African Clap Song. 
(There are music specialists in the distrfet trained in African rhythms.) 
Have the children work with clap songs already developed. Then you may want 
to have them create cl app! ng rhythms of their own. 

2. Have the children work with echo clapping. First you may clap a rhythm, and 
than have them repeat it. Later have children create a rhythm which the 
class repeats* Vary the volume as well as speed of the claps, 

3. Folloirnng the discussion of the kinds of things the boy in the film applauded 
you may want to have the children brainstorm the actions or things i/hich they 
reany appreciate or think should be applauded. These might include such 
things as a day of sun, recess time, a day with your father all by yourself. 
ChJldren may want to use one or m^re of their things to serve as a basis for 
a story or poem. 

Children may discuis or write about a time vvhen they felt like applauding or 
shouting their appreciation for someone or something. What were the ci rcum- 
stahces and setting surrounding the feeling? Children could be asked to 
collect pfcturss of settings, actjons, or times that deserve applause. 
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Mep Too? (3 minutas) 



A boy, alone on the beach, sees other boys building a sand castle 
and asks to Join them* When the group refuses, the lone boy destroys 
the castle. In talking about Me, Too? ch i 1 dren automatically discuss 
their own feelings about beinq rejected and rejecting others. Most 
will find, perhaps to their surprises that they have been in both 
pos i t i ons . 

The film is desfgned to stimulate discussion about the feelings brought about by 
being rejected or by rejecting others. In the film a boy attempts to Join other 
children and is rejected. In retalFatlon, he destroys the castle they have been 
building. Sample discuss ion quest lonri follow: 

What is happening in the film? Ho\v does the boy feel as he is walking 
down the beach? What are the clues? How do the children feel who are 
playing together? How can you tell? Why does the boy want to help 
build the castle? Why won;t the other children let him Join? Hq\v does 
the boy feel then? Hov/ do you know? How do the other children feel? 
Why? Why does the boy destroy the castle? What would you have done If 
you were he? If you were one of the other children? What could they 
have done differently? What might have happened then? 

The following are activities which might be used as a follow-up to the film: 

1* Have children role^play what happened tn the film starting from the time the 
boy approached the other children* Try various other possible endings 
through role^play ing. Encourage the children to think of as many alterna- 
tives as possible, 

2. Suggest that children th*nk of a time wlien they have struck out at others. 
What were the circumstances surrounding the situation? How did they feel at 
the time? How was the situation resolved? Could tfiere have been a different 
or better solution? Have children writes tell, or role-play personal situa- 
tions as above* 

3. Have children think of a time when others have struck out at them. Why? 
What did they do about it? How did they feel? Could they tell how the 
others felt? How? Again, encourage children to write, tell, or role^play 
these personal situations* 



Ge 1 1 i ng Even (Sniinutes) 

A group of boys disrupts a girl's soccer game. To get evanj the girls 
'^ambush** the boys, squirting them with water pistols. The film provides 
a wonderful opportunity for children to talk about revenge. When, if 
ever, is ft Justified? What are the results? 

The film is designed to stimulate discussion about revenge. In it, a group of 
boys disrupt a girls V soccer game* To get even, the girls ambush the boys by 
squirting them with water pistols from a tree house. Sample discussion ■ 
questions fot low^ 
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What was happening in the film? Were the children having fun or was 
there a problem? If so, what? did the girls feel when the boys 

took their ball? How can you tell? How did the boys feel? What 
were your clues? How did the girls feel when they got even? The 
boys, when they w^re beSnn squirted? How do you know? Is getting 
even a good practite or a bad one? Explain in what ways it might be 
good, bad, dangerous? What are sonie examples of dangerous ways of 
getting even? Does getting even affect the feelings of the people 
involved? In what ways? 

The following are activities which might be used as a fo] low-up to the fi Im: 

K Have children role-play alternative endings to the film from the point where 
the girls walk off, after the boys have taken their bai U Discuss tha various 
endings for their effectiveness In resolving the problem. 

2. Have children writej telli or role-'play commQn v^ays used L / pnople to get 
even.. Discuss the methods identified. Why were they used? Old they resolve 
the conflict effectively? In what ways did they affect the people involved? 
Could there have been better solutions? 

3. You may wish to have children explore and compare ways of getting even, used 
by people of different ages or cultures. For example, compare the ways a 
baby, teenager, or adult might use to get even. Children may be asked to 
role-play their comparisons and then discuss the differences. 



Toes Te 1 1 (6 minutes) 

A barefoot girl steps on and feels many textures with her toes: fur, 
/ gravel, sand, paint, etc. Viewers will be delighted with this oppor- 
tunity to tell how the textures shown would feel to thai r feet and 
what they would do with the I r own feet, such as pick up"¥ pencil with 
thei r toes. 



After viewing the film, allow the children to talk about what they saw and heard. 
Some sample questions: 

What did you see? What did you hear? What did the music tell you about 
the feet's reactions? What did you feel? Relate to specific situations 
In the film. What were some of the things that the tOes explored? What 
dc you think the toes might say after they had walked on springs? Smeared 
the paint on the canvas? V/ere scrubbed with the brush? 

The following are sample activities which you rray wish to use after the children 
have viewed and discussed the fllmi = 

1* Begin by asking, *'What might your feet like to explore?^' These may be some 
of the things explored Jn the film or they may be others. Suggest that the 
class set up a small foot lab in the classroom. Each child or group of 
children can develop a foot box In which they place something for feet to 
explore. The various boxes will make up the Foot lab. Spend some time 
talking about the mechanics of having a container appropriate for the test 
materials that are brought. Aft^r the children have brought In their boxes, 
have them preview the various boxes, and choose a box that their feet would 




like to a^plore. You may want to a) lov/ children to explore nioris than one box* 
but structure the activity carefully because GKcitement will run high. After 
each child has sampled a foot box, have him share his observations. You may 
want to have the children net as recorders for their feat in dascribing tlie 
experience on paper. Later have them share their descriptions with classmates. 
If more than one child tries the same bo^, have them compare the reactions 
of their feet to the box. In what ways were they alike? In what ways were 
they dl f ferent? 

2, Ask the children, "What sounds can your feet make?'' Have them experiment 
and list the various sounds their feet can make (plop, stamp, scratch)* 
Using some of these words, write a poem about feet. This may be a class 
^poem or each child may write or dictate his own^ 

3. Begin by talking about the things that feet do In a normal day. Have children 
list soma of the things their feet have experienced today. Have the children 
imagine that their tv;o feet are having a conversation about their day's 
activities. They may work individually or in small groups to v/rjte up the 
conversation. Younger children may dictate the conversations. 

Suggest that the class might make a foot dictionary, a dfctionary that would 
include words that might be part of a foot's vocabulary and definitions 
written from the foot-s point of view. Soto samples arei 
socks ^ a coat to keep me warm 

bl liters - rubbing sores caused by cruel masters who worked rm too hard 



Fo 1 1 ow Me (5 minutes) 

Shows children playing fol low-^tha= leader along the streets of their 
neighborhood and through a playground. Fol Iow=the- leader is a 
rewarding game to talk about, since It involves children first 
in following ungues 1 1 on i ng ly and then being barred from the game 
for not following exactly. Fol low Me wM 1 spark lively and profita- 
ble discussions about how it feels Yo be both leader and follower* 

After viewing the f i Im, allow the children to talk about what they saw, heard, and 
felt* Sample questions fol lowi 

How did the children play Fol low Me? Who was the leader? Is It fun 
to be a leader? Why or why not? What makes a good leader? V7ere the 
children enjoying the game? How do you know? What must the fol lowers 
in the game do? What happens if they don't follow the leader exactly? 
How does it feel when you are not allowed to play because you didn't 
follow? Should you be barred from the game for not following? Why or 
why not? Where did the children go? What were some of the things they 
did? What did. the music tell you about the game? When isn't i t good 
to follow the leader? 

The following are sample activities which you may wish to use after the children 
have viewed and discussed the film, 

!• Play FqIIqw Me wi th the children. If possible use the playground area to 
allow for large body movement. You may want to be the leader at first and 
then allow various children to serve as leader. If you play the gam in the 
classroom, you may want to limit the activities to in-place body movements* 
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After playing the game talk about the things that were tlie most fun to do, 
what makes a good laader, and what is a good follo^^er. 

Suggest to the children tliat the gamep Fo 1 1 ow Me , takes much careful v/atching 
of another^ s actions, the leader- s. Pantomiming, especially mirror pantomim- 
ing, also demands this kind of careful observation. Demonstrate mirror 
pantomiming for the chfldren by having a child complete some simple action 
v/hlch you mimic s ! mu 1 taneous ly , Explain the process of mirror pantomiming 
as you demonstrate. Stress the fmportance of planning and practicing the 
sequence of actions. Encourage the children to keep their pantomimes 
short and simple, s 

Have them work In partners, one child symbolizing the mirror Image of the 
other chMd, Ask that the chMdren preplan and practice their movements so 
that thay are as identical as possible. Allc^ time for preseritat i ons by 
partners for clasimates. 

Suggest that In our language we are used to hearing certain combinations and 
orders of words. When the first or clue word Is given, we tend to Jump to 
an appropriote fQllow-nne sequence of words* Supply the children with key 
words and have them finish the phrase v/l th common follov^'-me patterns. 
Examples^ Shut,*. up Stop. . .your talk! ng 

your mouth that noise 

your door It 

your face tHJs Instant 

off the T.V. leaks 

A variation of the above activity is to develop the concept of English as a 
language In which sentences are forn^d through follow=me patterns. Have 
the children compose sentences in the fo 1 1 o^vl ng way . One child begins the 
sentence vihich another child finishes in an appropriate way* Talk about how 
we know an appropriate ending from the clues furnished by the beginning part 
of the sentence. How do we know how to order the words within a sentence?^ 

You may v/ant to give children scrambled sentences in which they place the 
v/ords within them Into a proper fonow-me sequence. 
Examples: Brown house is the 

(The house Is brown*) 

(Is the house brwn.) 

(The brown house Is,) 
You may want to relate the sequence of a story to the fol low-me pattei'n* 
Have a child begin a story. Stop him and have another child continue. 
Allow children to take up the story until one of them brliigs It to a natural 
conclusion. Stress the importance of listening so that the next speaker has 
clues for building on the follow-me sequence of the story. 

A variation of the abov^ activity is to give children a paragraph or short 
story in v/hich the sequence has been scrambled. Have them work individually 
or In small groups to read the icrambled story^ cut apart the sentences, 
rearrange the order so that It makes better sense, and paste the sentences 
onto a sheet of paper in the new sequence* You may want to give each group 
a different story. 

After the children have completed the rearrangi ng, have them read the original 
Story and then their rearranged version* Discuss the clarity of meaningj the 
importance of sequence in understanding meaning, and the possibilities for 
f lexi bl n ty in arrangi ng the sentences , 



5* With older children you may ^ant to explore the follow-me psychology of 

advertisements. Choose advert i seman ts to explore for this kind of follovv"' 
me emphasis* PossiblG questions might bei 
What does the ad suggest that we do? 
Who are we to follow? 
Do they t€ 1 1 us why? 
Are thefr reasons valid? 

Why do so many of us fol lov^ unq ues 1 1 on i ng ly ? 
Is this goods badp both? Why? 

There are several variations of the above activity. You may want to explore 
other areas in our lives where we are encouraged to follow a leader. Peer 
groups, adults, political leaders, the media are possible sources to explore. 



Hatch i ng Up (k minutes) 

Another spUt^screen film. Here torsos are projected-^.on^ the screen, 
followed by feet* Students must quickly decide whiih matxch and which 
do hot, , I ! 

This film can be used to develop inference skills as 1 1 s ^'''a^. sp 1 1 1 screen pre- 
sentation showing torsos and feet during which the children must quickly decide 
whether the feet and torsos match up. Show the film on a stop-projector if 
possible because it al lows add! t iona 1 time to analyze clues and discusi guesses 
made by the children. Because the film is very enjoyable v^hen shown without 
interruption, you may wish to shovv it more than once, allowing for both unlnter^ 
rupted enjoyment and for more careful analysis of visual elues. 

Discussion can center around the clues children used to decide whether the feet 
and torsos match un* The folloi^nng activities may be used after viewing the 
film. 

1. Children can continue the matchinn game through the use of elementary picture 
puzzles. If these are not available, they can be made by mounting magazine 
pictures on oaktag and then cutting them into appropriate size pieces. 
Children can make their own puzzles In the same vjay.. These can be placed In 
a puzzle corner for classmates to use* In order to avoid confusion and lost 
pieces, it is a good i dea to give each puzzle a number and label all Its 
pieces with that number. Each puizle * s pieces can be placed i n an envelope 
appropriately marked. 

2. A variation Is to drav/ or mount p i ctures of humans or animals on tagboard. 
Cut around the shapes and then separate the body of each picture In some way, 
such as torsos from feet as in the film. Present the children with the pieces 
in random order* Have them attempt to match the parts of the bodies to form 
total figures. The original forms as v^ell as some humorous vari at Ions will 
result, . 

3- you may want to have children make col 1 ages in which they cut pictures from 
magazines and recomblne them In unusual and interesting ways. An eKample 
might be a football torso wl th ch I cken legs* Have the children create a 
name for the new figure as '*chl ck-a-jockJ' 
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a. Have t he^hl Idre n match up part s o f words to form a total structura 
to^i nTghT] { under 1 stand | a j way | 



c. 



as: 



associ at i on ai : 



red 1 


1 hot 1 : 




b lock 


cold 






gold 


wa rm 





up 



3 own 



come 



thrn} ^M-» ^fat j 



Have children match up whole phrases or sentences with a particular 
situation or activity. 



Magf c Hands (7 minutes) 



In four situations, four di f ferent chi 1 dran are suddenly granted 
Magic Hands that can make frozen cones multiply, turn bullies into 
frogs, and solve other prob lems magi cal ly . - 

I f poss I ble^ use a stop-^projector to show the film* The Til m Is made up of four 
separate situations. In each, a child uies magic hands to change a frustrating 
situation* The f i Im can be used to bui Id Inference skt I Is if It is stopped just 
before the magic hands do their v^ork* Children can then be given an opportunity 
to guess what change they think the hands wl 11 bring about. The f i Im can then be 
continued and the children's solutions compared to those of the film's* After 
viev/ing the film, the following activities may be usedi 



1. You may v/ant to diicuis the kinds of f rustrati ng si tuati ons or problems 

whi ch ch 1 Idren thei r ages face* What would they like to have magic hands do 
for them in changing these sttuations? What fun things might they have magic 
hands do for themselves? For others? 

2. Suggest that chi Idreni working as Individuals or in small groups, v/rlte a 
story or play In which some part of the! r bodies has magical powari. What 
changes does I t cause to happen? Are the results good, bad, both? For 
whom? Are they sad, happyi or funny? Children may present thai r stories to 
classmates in a variety of ways* Some possibi 1 i ties are? puppet presentations , 
reading to classmates I presenting a play* 

3* Children may wri te associ at i on poems In which a magic word causes a chann^. in 
some unhappy or frustrating situation. An example might bei 

A hot day 

Tired and steamy people - 
'^Puff'V 
A swimming pool 

k» You may want to discuss real words that cause an almost magic reaction In man* 
Advertisements are good sources for magi c words of this type* Have children 
find and collect magic words. Discuss the word; , how they are used, and how 
and why they affect humans i n the way they do* Examples might be ''cool'' In 
cigarette advortisements or ''s lender^' or '^sllm" in clothing advertisements* 

3* You may want to have cht Idren think of a word or words that cause a special 
reaction In them* Have them make a list of these favori te words and compare 
them with those of thai r classmates. Why do the various words havi special 
msanlng for certain people? Children may want to write or tell about their 
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favorite word in a pQem or story. Prior to having gIii Idren wri te about their 
wor3| you may want to read and discuss the following poem by Lucia and Janies 
L. Hymes, Jr. 

■ My Favorite Word 
There is on^ \vord — 



Lops I del and (5 minutes) 

Children love to stand on their heads to sea the world upside-down. 
Lops Ida land shows them this world — and the people and animals in 
it — upside down J right side up, sideways, and diagonally. The film 
provides an Important early lesson in looking at things from different 
perspect i ves • 

Aetivltiai that miy accompany the movie^ Lops i del and . 

Experiment with mirror reading. Have the children read words backwards , You 
may want to have them make a sheet of words i n whl ch the shape clarifiei the 
mean Ing: 

2* Write storiei in which everything is upside down except you* 
3. Have the children list things that you could see upside down that you don't 
see rights I de up (examples i bubble gum on the bottomi of deoks, unpalnted 
surfaces). Have them write a description of an object from the usual perspec- 
tive* Then have them describe It from an unusual perspectiva. This activity 
could be preceded by an experimentation period In which the children 
experiment with seeing things from a different perspective (moving, sprnning, 
swaying I Jumping, etc*)* 
Upside down meanings 

Use the mosUe as an tntroductfon to antonyms. For example, the upside down 
meaning of day Is night, ilave the children find other upside down combination 
A fallow-up activity would be to have the children select a magazine advertise 
ment and change the wording to the upside dov/n rmanlng. 



5m Upside down stories 

Given a famMfar story, children turn ft lopsided by changing iueh things as 
character, setting, or plot* For examp le, the story, "Little Red Ridinghood'* 
could take placa !n the Sahara Desert. Red would carry a basket of gila 
monsters to her sick Grandshelk. The main character In Ciriderella could be 
turned into an e I ghty^year^ol d woman fay the fafry godmother* 



Guess I ng - Game (7 rninutes) 

This spl It-screen film shoves pantomimists miming an action (a.g,, 
pretending to throw a ba]!). The blank half of the screen may 
then shov/ a ball In the air. Only may , though, for sometinnes it 
will show iomething d! ffe rent from what the actors are miming. It's 
up to the viewars to call out what matches and what doesn't* 

Activities that may accompany the movie, Guess ing Game. 

K Have the chMdren follow the movie by observing mot Inns and n^vement In a 

natural settfng such as the playground during recess- They could then panto- 
mime their observations for the class. 

2. Have the children work in pairs* One child pantomimes an action towardi 
another and the other child reacts in an unexpected way* (Examplei One 
child touches the other and the second child falls to the ground, gasping in 
pain*) * 

3* Have groups pantomime the playing of various sports. Choose one group*s 

pantomime and. discuss the Individual types of movements involved. Have the 
chMdren write riddle poemss 

Pul 1 Ing 
St retch Ing 
Bendi ng 
Releasing 
Twang i 

(archery) 

Have the children pantomlnie familiar activities that might be perforfrred under 
unusual conditions (eKamples: raking leaves during a storm, playing football 
durl ng a f lood) , 



Join Hands, Let Go! (8 minutes) 

A group of chi 1 dren Jol ns hands, skips, and sings a catchy game song, 
"Join Hands J Let Go!'' Each time the chMdren '^let go" the scene 
cuts to a comedian performing an action that ends unaKpactedly and 
humorously. For initance, a "conductor" waving a baton turns out to 
be "dlracttng" not an orchestra, but a phonograph. 
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Activities that may accompiny the movie, Jorn Hands , Let Goi 

1. Give a bnginning sentence and have the chMdron bramstorm unaxpecttd 
endings. For example, a child Is writinq with hfs pencil when... {it nielts), 
or yog are waving good-bye when. i* (your hand drops off), 

2. Take a comic strip such as Peanuts and cut off the last picture that resolves 
the iltuatfon* Have the children supply an unlikely ending. Compare the 
child's ending with the original. 
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NOTES ON IMPROVISATION 



A Supplement to the District English Program 

by 

Judy Hunger 
Newport High School 



Expectation ZA suggests extensive use of dramatic improvisation. James Moffett 
presents a convlneing rationale for the use of improvisations as a core language 
gxperfence from klndorgartan through high ichop] « The improvisation might be 
taught as an end in itielf, like a pieee of ereat ive wr f ting an imaginative 
invantion performed for an audience, It is surely m meant for students to arrive 
at a better underitanding of themselves and of conflict in their lives. But most 
important in an English elassroomi it is a means for students to develop fluency 
of response, to learn to listen Jntently and creatively^ to practice entering 
imaginatively Into a created il tuat Ion, and to sense possi bi I i ties of dramatic 
conf I iet , 

The best and hippiest way for the teacher to prepare to use improvi sat ions 
in the claiiroom is to take a class In improvisatlonal drama or in some other way 
to get some experience actually doing improvliatlons * Another possibility is to 
observe a col league using improvliation in the classroom^ to arm yourself with 
ideas and plunge* Here are some suggeitions. These ideas were gleaned from 
or Inspired by Jerry Siefert in a class in improvisational drama given at Bellevue 
Community College. 

Bey i n each ImprovIsatFon seiiion with relaxation. Go through a yoga relaKatlon 
routine or nwve spontaneously to muilc* Students learn to relax In order to con- 
centrate and focus their creative energy. You might suggest that they prepare 
for writing Of any creative task wi th the same relaxation and concentration rou^ 
t i ne. 

In the early stages there is no audfence. Students are not performers; they are 
all participants* They work ai a whole class or In imall groups. They wl 11 need 
space and some movable chairs and perhaps some empty boxes* 

What To Do How To Talk About It 



Play some games to ease into impro- 
vi sat ion: 

Direct the students to explore the 
, room by moving around it freely (in 
silence). Concentrate on the spaces 
and the moods of different parts of 
the room. 



Have students bring stickSp cans, 
^"ons whatever i Iraprovtie 



Ask how it felt to be In different parts 
of the room* What did they discover about 
a place th^'y thought they were thoroughly 
familiar with? How fully could they con- 
centrate? Were they distracted by the 
presence of others? 

Ask what they learned about listening. 
About creative listening. Could any per- 
ions anticipate what others would do? 
How? ■ 



What To Do 



Hovi To Tal k About 1 t 



Direcc the students to e^cplore the 
sounds of tho room in relaxed pqsi^ 
tlon with eyes elosad. 

Direct the students to sit in circles 
in small groups* Each group chooses 
a word and "passes'' it around the 
elreie^ varying the intonatfon and 
the tempo. 



What did they discover? Could they con- , 
centrate better or not as well with eyes 
closed? 

This Is fun " and funny* The students 
will be surprised at the amount of mean* 
i ng commun i ca ted by i ntona t i on a 1 one . 
They'll v/ant to talk about this and to 
think of examples of the ways persons com- 
mun i cata d i fferent things with the same 
word or sen tence i 



Use a large cardboard box or sorrKl 
such indestructible Object. {Don't, 
whatever you do, use a school chair 
for which there seems to be a sur- 
prising amount of hostMity!) Stu- 
dents take turns 1 i f ting the object 
and plaefng it somewhere else in the 
room. The second time through * they 
lift and place it imagining i t to be 
a particular object or beinfi The 
third time they Imagine It to be a 
particular object or being for which 
they feel a very strong tmotiorii 

Have students walk freely around the 
room. Ask them to imagine themielves 
walking barefoot on various . surf aces 

(sharp stdnesj hot concrete, soft 
grass) or through varioui settings 

(dense forest * knee-^deep water, a 
dark a I ley) , 

Direct the students to form small 
groups and to pantomime varioui 
actions of animals or humans or 
machines. . The others in the group 
might try gueiiing what is being 
pantomimed. Then tlie whole group 
might try becoming a single machine, 
One of the most inventive impfovi*" 
sations I have seen was a group of 
about eight Newport itudants bei ng 
a Cadillac lighti, doors, con- 
vertible top while another stu- 
dent improvised a commercial ''hard 
sell.*' 



What v^as communicated? Could you guess 
act ions j emot ions , or s i tuations from 
ges tures and movefrien ts? 



How did it feel? How fully were you able 
to eKperience the imagined sensationi? 
What is the d i f f erence between an imagined 
sense e>cper i ence and a rea 1 one? 



Does your own belief in your Imaginary 
experience influence how fully your audi' 
ence believes In your performance? How 
can you tell whan performers are honest? 
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What To Do 



How To Tal k Abcut I t 



Move the students gently into char- 
acter i zat ioHi AM perrons partici^ 
pate mt first in group or crowd im-^ 
provi sat ions ; in other wordSp there 
Is no audiencei Improvi Such 
group scenes as the school lunch 
line, a family reunion, a train sta*" 
t Ion, the wai ti ng room of a hospi tal , 
the wa i t i ng room of an employment 
office* The students will begin 
working out a repertory of characters 
Ypy might occasfonally ask them to 
portray a character from a book or 
play they have read. Then play with 
some frame images for eharacters to 
widen the realm of i magi native pos"" 
sibiljties: Ask students to play 
persons with the character I st I ci of 
animals or persons from fables and 
folk tales such as Chicken Little, 
Red Riding Hood, the Wolf, the 
Cheshire Cat, or Little Red Hen, Or 
have the itudenti pantomime animali ■ 

a bird, snake, cat, fly, duck, 
rabbit --and then become a person 
with the characteristics of this 
creaturt* Or ask the studanti to 
become a character with a particular 
dominant trait or dominant emotion, 
such as cheerlness, pessimlim, 
anKiouineis, irritability, bllfous*^ 
neis, wonder, haut I nesi , concei t . 
You might then direct the students 
to place these characters in amuilng 
combinations for given situations* 



What v^as your charactor like? What are 
his traits? What is his background? 
Did the other students find him believable 
V/ere some of the characters In the impro- 
visation Flat, some round? What makes the 
difference? How did your character react 
to others In the Improvisation? whw? 



When students are at ease wl th Impro^ 
vising, move into minimal situations 
from jlteratyre or diicussion, (See 
the sophomore guide for iuggeitions 
.for working with 'Hello Out There*' 
and "The End of Soit^thlng'* as exam- 
ples. ) A ml nimal i I tuat ion might be 
something like thisi Three student i 
are directed to play mother, father, 
and ion. The son must break the 
news to his parents that he failed 
math* You might then direct the stu^ 
dents to replay the same but with 



Discussion vn 1 1 vary, depending on ypur 
uses of the improv i sat ion . See the 
Sophomore section for ideas for discussion, 



What To Do 



How To Talk About It 



father and son reveriing roles. Or 
you might then compUeate the situa- 
tion by adding another charactor 
perhaps a younger itster who always 
gets straight A's, Or, liter, yoy 
might take a minimal situation like 
this and i ns t ruct each eharacter 
separaceiy out of the others* hear- 
ing: the son is instructed to break 
the news to his parents about a fail-* 
ing grade; the mother is initructed 
that she is the kind of person who 
Wants peace in the family at any 
price and who tries to avoid unpleas'^ 
antneis by not al lowing unpleasant 
subjects to arise; the father Is in- 
structed that he has been struggling 
all day wftn a particularly stupid 
office employee and that he is on a ' 
rampage about the poor job that the 
pub 1 i c school s are doing and the im- 
perfect products they turn out as 
^ graduates * 

Work with setting; Students impro- 

vise ch t I dren enter i ng a haunted ' 
housQ, or persons in a cold waiting ^ 
room^ or a girl and her grandmother 

in grandmother's muityi brick-a-* ' 
brack house. 

Work with theme: Students invent 
their own charactars, setting, and 
iituation with no givens but ^ themes 
perhaps an idea from a recent discus- 
sion or the theme of a play or book 
(eommunicat loni youth and age, dis- 
illusionment i for example) « * 

- , >^ >v v< 

The improviiation groupi might perform other creative tasks as well. They might ' 
act out student wri tten dialogue or playt, they might act out' playi or scenes from 
plays being read in clasi, they might adapt and perform works of fiction for cham- 
ber theater or readers^ theater. They will probably think of rrore things to do on 
their own; who knows what might happen If Engliih itudents are not confined to desUs? 
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CREATIVE WRITING - NEWSPAPER 



Htra ire a faw creative writing Ideas using the newspaper ti the kick offs 

Write an assay or story on an Item in the newspaper that made you fmm\ 
sad, happy^ eoncerned, , , 

Write a charaeter sketch on an Interesting figure Qurrently in the news. 

Write a newspaper account (straight reporting) of some significant (or 
iniignif fcant) event in your family life* 

Write a newi story from an y;iicipt loned picture In the newspaper. 

Find i car ad with a picture in the newipaper* Save the lections that advertise 
the auto show when It comes to your city. Save the section that advertlsei all 
the new makes and models. Discuss the words that dascribe the model, stylep 
coloring. Then isk students to write on the subject r What HodeJ^ Art You? 

The following examplep written by an 8th grade giri, is very shortp It should 
give you an Idea of what can happen,^ 

* 'You would probably call me a Volkswagen- I Just sort of 
putt around trying to keep up with the flashy sport ears 
or hot rodders* l/m net a heap of Junk even though some 
other models consider me one « Mil admit I have my break- 
downs once in a while, but in the long run I get real good 
mi leagei and my body Is trim, neat, and has a good paint 
Job, I have a powerful engine under my hood, but nobody 
knows itt I could Just pass them all up, if I had the nerve,'* 

Variations A fearleis teacher will allow students to write about him or her. 

It's i imply amai I ng what you find out about yoursel f. Try It if 
you're not afrild of the truth. 

Watch a TV program and write an evaluation as a critic* Set up criteria In class 
by which the program is to be Judged, Compare some of your ideas with those that 
appiar In the newspaper. (The kids are happi ly surprised to discover that adults 
like faiiy tales tQO-- Bewlt€hed , for example.) 

Attend a play or movie and wri te a erl tlcal review* (One presented within the 
school Is always good. Student critics tend to be a bit harsh. Emphailze the 
positive viewpoint with this activity.) 

Write a humoroUi sat f re. Prepare itudents by r good satire to them. Read 

sati re, f rom 1 1 terature books as wel I as the newipaper. Newspaper satire can often 
be found in editorials or tn certafn columnlsti ' work. 



. Wnu a book review-newspaper style. Limit the number of words or page space. 
Emphssiza that words must be carefully selected to get ideas across. The teacher 
w.l. nave read some of the children's book reviews that have apperred n the news - 
^VkJ""t l'^ ^hMdren's work to your local news pape? every U^a ySu o 

meP^v J ' ^* ^°"u ^^''O"- P"^'"' one of your students' book reviews 

"It one chMd.r " parsistentl And think what it is going to ^an to 

Choose a single event In hlitory. 

a. Write a straight news account of ft. 

b. Write a feature story or a story with a human Interest anqle. 

c. Write a letter to the editor about It. 

d. A cartoon, a classified ad, anything else. . . 

Possible subjects: Paul Revere's ride 

The discovery of the Columbia River 
The meeting with Montezuma. 

"Capsulize" a newspaper story or newspaper picture story In a two-line rhymina 
■ J^!^ rf"?.'^' students to think of the main idea. The rhymris JusJ 

an added hurdle which adds a little excitement and challenge tl the assymant. 

Examplesi Headline of the news storyi MILD PROTEST 

CAUSES DAMAGE 

Student's two- line poem: At the start, It's Juit a mild protest. 

But it's a riot when It reaches i ts crest. 

Variation! (And this is harder!) Have a few talented and/or eager students 
write the two- I i ne poems from stories they select. Classmates 

fh^^j^^to the stories from which the poems were written. 
Since little information is given, kids really have to use their 
imaginations, 

Ejcample: Poem: Bell asks for a 2.8 rate Increase 

Well, my long distance calls win surely cease. 

Leadi ?^«q""t for a 2.8 per cent rate increase on 1^ 

^^V«pf^o"« "^Is wai filed with the state public utility 
commissi oner Monday by Pacific Northweit Bell. 

Variation: Write a "could happen" or "way out" ridiculous caption. 
These are much fun to show or read aloud. 

fJ!?M tr?"" '''^ that 

anything else. Clip the ad, and write why you would like the item! 



n. ^;:^^/_<'Jscussl5n in class, the l8-year-old vote, for example, have some students 
write a straight news report. Hava a few studants write a reporr^antlna on tJe 
discuss!'" '''''' ''''' report slanting on th. -prP sldir^'i^p^Ja and 

12. Write 1 newspaper account of "Snow White," "The Three Bear* ^t-..^^ 

read,ng^,hen The headline, for these;io;ur,?e":=„„:^;':SHb:?i?J 



13. 



BrigLe "'Irf a oa^^^^^ of a Poem"The Highwayman," "The Charge of the Light 

Brigade. _ Try a parody of each of the poems. If you're very brave and if ^.^m 
have a bright enough student who could appreciate k humor if the acUvi y " t?v 
a newspaper account of a parody of a poem! «r cne activity, try 

. Create a poem based on a front page storv or some fmrnm^m fr, 

Picture cfnftee r^^w'j ii » twi y or some feature in the newspaper. 

n™r"R:t;^rd7::a°t::":n."d'.T"'J«"- ".ifferent for J.". . 

HOW ABOUT ACINaUAlN? 

sanl"k^nifr-^ ■ '^^ (Pronounced 
sang kanej Cj^ is a French word meaning five . 

Line I Theme (subject) one word only 

Line 2 Description of subjeut (adjectives or a phrase) 

Lines Oevelopment (anything a1 lowed here) 

Line i» Opinion (feel ing about the subject) 

Line 5 Impact line (sometimes synonym of the theme 1 ine) ^ word on ly. 

The following examples of cinquains were wrftten by 6th and 8th grade students i 

Highway Brothers 
S«mth1„d"=«fort 0^1=]"^'^' Hideous blobs of proteples™ 

Death Love 
Cinequains Headache Baseball 

Ughl ■ 3"? """'"^ Too high, too wide 

- txcedrln Dummwl 



ll?rand''?«n%i!'*J^' cinquain is to h.ve them choose a newspaper story they 
MKe and ten the story in cinqyaln form. ? - 

Variation: Unm 1 - one word 

Line 2 - two words This variation sometimes limits too 

Line 3 - three words much, but some students like the 
Line M - two words challenne. 
Line 5 ' One word 

5. Duplicate a newspaper story excluding the lead. Ask students to write the lead 
including the 5 W's (who, what, where, when, why). to write the lead 

Variations Rewrl to the lead in five different Start wl th who fi rst • 
start with what first; start with where first. . . ' 

Note; You ^y or may not give them the headline of the story. 
?^culs!''sENi%l '^"^^ '° ^'^''^ - - -^J-^ '^-^ has been discussed 

Variatfon: Encourage Individuals to wri te. SEND THEIR LETTERS - the letters 
that make sense, that Is, leiiers 

. You are the teicher. Yiu're suppoied to know it all. So write a letter t« 
«dUor. j^r^ Kids will figure if ^ ean g«t yours'pri^ied,'! ' o Idn'f ' 
be so hard for^hen, to get theirs printed either. Be persistent. Keep trying I 

• tM4^^fmI!f idef^^^^^^ -V"— > write what you 

' page°JLf who figure most prominently In the front 

fel^vrtie eoverSe: ''"^'"^^ 2"^ P^-on has done ?o 

Find in Item in the Personals column of the classified seetinn ^ * j 

TMs'hnp^g^;r^|?^c^ In the ad. 



IMPORTANT. Obviously these Items must be selected w| th care as to 
story possibility and good taste. 

Which the activity is used Is most certainly a vital 
coniideration In the selection. 

Eximplesi ''Gene, please call. I'm io worried,'' 

"Bill, think you so much for the gi ft. I t made me so happy." 

Varfatlonr Use an ad from the Business Personils. 

ixample: M 1 1 wake you up. Kathy's Wike-up Service. 



Wflte a physical descriptf on of Kathy, What is her "situation"? 
How and where does she live? What kind of person would want a job 
1 ike hers? What was her motivation in starting her business? 

or; Describe Kathy's morning. (In writing or wi th a short skit) 

or: Write two or three short "situations" concerning people who might 
use Kathy's service. 

Notes The teacher can actual 1y cal 1 Kathy and find out al 1 about her. If 
Kathy turns out to be an interesting person, send some of the stories 
to her. 

21. Write an aneedote or an imaqinarv storv based on a news story. For example, 
what happened before or after the event described in the newspaper account . 

22. Are there more good or bad things written about teen-agers in the newipaper? 
For five daysi survey the whole newspaper and cl ip every story about teen-agers. 
Haye^stutJ<?nts write comments about their findings. They should use facts and 
opinions in their written observations. (Good project for two or three students.) 

23. Create a short play based on a newspaper story, picture, or feature. Plan the 
action, but create dialogue on the spot. (Several groups can do this activity 
In one fifty-minute period.) 

2^. The student pretends he is a columnist. Hi may choose the type of column he 
would like to write if he were hi red by a newspaper. Wri te The col umn for one 
or two days. Stick to the subject area. He should use opinions, but emphasize 
that opinions are based on fact. (Boys I Ike to be sports columnists because they 
get a chance to express thei r opinions en the latest events and sti 1 1 fulf 1 1 1 
a possible homework assignment.) 

25, Skim one story of a newspaper. List main ideas or facts. Reread to see what 

was lost in skimming. One child can prepare a quiz beforehand. DON'T TAKE GRADES. 

26. Develop a fact or opinion quiz using one fssue of the newspaper. Students should 
write their own after they work with and understand what you have prepared for 

. them. ' : 



27. Find one new word In a newspaper story. Use that new word at least once In your 
writing or speaking during the week. Draw a big blue circle around It. You 
might offer prizes (yes, bribes) for those students who do so. 

28, Have students clip several newspaper stories, features, or pictures that deal 
with their particular hobby or career In teres t. Only one classified ad item 
IS allowed. In each article, underline vocabulary words that are "peculiar" 
to their hobby or career. (This activity , of courie, must be done over a 
period of weeks. Might be a good "extra credit" project.) 




. Teach the use of the Thesaurus using headlines in the newspaper. Choose a 
headlini with a "strong" verb or adjective. Substitute that word with'a 
word of lesser or greater degree. If kids can't think of any, (and they 
rarely can) show them the Thesaurus . How does the news word chanqe the 
meaning or the tone of the heidline-? (Purpose, of course. Is to enlirge vocab 
uiary so one can choose the exac^ word to describe one's exact meaning.) 

Study an editorial. Underline facts in red. Underline opinions in blue. 
Write your own headlinei for newspaper stories. Here's how; 

Each of the colunins on a newspaper page has a certain number of unit spaces 
mto which the style of type can fit. Each letter, small or capital ized, 
tikes up a prescribed amount of units. 

Haidi Ine Unit Count 

jower case letters i ill letters * I unit 

EXCEPT 
1,1, and t - 1/2 uni t 

m and w = I 1/2 units I unit for 

UPPER CASE LETTERS: all letters = 1 1/2 units between'ords 

EXCEPT 
I , L, and T ^ I unit 
M and W - 2 units 

When you start, use o^ story. Each student writes a headline for it 
Lompare with the original. 

Vivid words and eKpressioni are found in sport story headlines. Develop a 
list. Ei^amplesr New York Dumps Boston, Dodgers Crush Giants, Red Sox Edge 
ton ^^^J 'I *''^"'P'«' outlast, sBpTboynce, upset, tamifr 

^nr^l^'J^l^' fn' °""'"g' ""dge, maul. ...(Are these 

"Winning words or 'los ing" words?) 

Students respond! "....so to me, most of the words I found were losing words. 

They sound sad. |f | were "chewed" by someone, I'd be sjd." 

"...It's a hard question. It all depends on your point of 
view. If my team won, It's a winning word, If we lost It's 
a losing word*" 

Find examples of variety in sentence openings In news stories, such as start- 
ling statement, quotation, prepositional phrase, usual noun-verb pattern. 

Variation! Everyone use the same story. Rewrite the lead. 

Variation! Read aloud w the class a startl ing statement opening sentence. 

Then stop. Each child finishes the story his own way. Compare 
With the original. ■ : ^ 



34. One day take a spelling lesson from one newspaper story that has generated 
interest. Study, discuss, and take the test that vary day . (Breaks the" 
monotony of the spelling book. Hard words always emerge.) 

35. Keep a file of one or two wmic strips for two weeks. DIseuss sequence, 
language patterns, episodes, purposes, etc. Bonus: Teach direct quota ion 
using the com, c strips. Everything that appears In the "balloon" must have 
quotation marks around it. Students write one episode in paragraph form 
paragraph at each change of speaker. 

aIvlL°h" ^''"^ ' '"^^'"9 cartoonist. Encourage him by 

g.v ng h,m a httle space on the bulletin board or even the wall If necessary 
He'll keep your room decorated, and It will give him a feeling of self"or?h!" 

Mount'on cii^^T'" P^n^J^^tlon Illustrating the rules being studltd. 
Mount on construction paper. Head with a card giving the rule Involved. 



37. Reinforce grammar-English lessons by having students find examples in the 

comoleS:nt1f?°r\''""'' '^P" of determiners, verbs of being. apposit?yes. 
SursentIicL'!:/'°'*' °^ sentences, compound sentences, 

L^I^^^J^^^^'f'''-^^' '^^^^ ^" capitalization and punctuation, 
storv artf. * punctuate and capitalize In the correctTlaces . The 

^h s is ha d T^v"!^ '^1' °^ *^'f^ this grisly project. 

ITh.s IS hard. Try it yourself lometime.) Kids can exchange papers and proofread , 

\TaJ^^l^^'H^'^^'T^'^"' ^'^'^ ' °f ^PP'i^^tlon for a Job that 

NaturaMv the Utt^ fJ' ^"3" ^ '=«tions and ask for an interview. 

Naturally, the letter must be in proper business form. 



40, 



onfor'^o nl '"'PJfr''"'^" of » story clipped from a newspaper.. Could have 
one or two a day until you get iround the class. Good opener. Hay start 

a'uarinJi S SaJU uj^on?:""^" ""^^"^ -Ints as 

Variation: Try creative drama. ThJi sometimes Involves several students for 
one story. Dialogue is created "on the spot." 

in^7J^?h"°"^"" \'^^'n^ newscast over the school intercom. Three minutes 
tl I i : -r* °^ interest around the school besides one or 

cu?arlv nnL'°'" J 1? r ?^^?P?P^''- "tems from the hometown weekly are part I - 
newscastlrf' fpf '"^'^'^ual project. You' 1 1 never lack fo!- volunteer 

caHar ^ ^ (For students who need extra practice, let them play with the 
cassette tape recorder before their big performance on the Intercom.) 



Two individuals may read the same story aloud for different effects. Shows 
(Goo3'wav'to^hn^''f voice interpretation, facial expression, i 
ixc?usi;ely by " f °' reading newspaper rather than being informed 
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^3. Have the student write a newspaper style account of "The Tortoise and the Hare" 
as If the student were a reporter covering the event of the big race. (Boys who 
can think of nothing but sports like this one.) The student may use any other 
literary character or event that might interest him. Include a headline. 

Variation: With a partner, students might create an Interview. One plays the 

newspaper reporter, one may be the tortoise. (They can use any 

angle, straight news or feature type depending upon the characters 
or events they choose.) 

Notei Why "The Tortoise and the Hare"? For motivation ! The tortoise and the 
hare interview always turns out to be a comedy. The kids enjoy watching 
It and are motivated to try something like It themselves. 

kk. Several students apply for the same job that is advertised In the classified 
section of the newspaper. One student becomes the "boss." Ha Interviews each 
applicant. Advanced preparation needed here on the part of both teacher and 
students. The interviewer must set up certain qualifications for the appli- 
cant to meet. He must have his questions prepared. 

^5. The "silent language" can be taught with newspaper pictures showing the im- 
portance of facial expressions In communication. Examplesi grief, surprise, 

anger, happiness (Can lead to a dlicussion and activities about kinetics 

as a form of communicition.) 

^6. Discuss and Illustrate with examples these functions of the news storv: to 
inform, to entertain, to help..,. Shows the variety of types of news stories. 

k7. Find a good "human Interest" story. It's interesting to see where this leads 
in group discussion. If the human interest story is about an animal, the kids 
always have stories to tell about their pets. Human Interest stories about 
people bring out a lot of perional feelings, A good story with a picture is 
even better. Overtones of group counseling here. 

M. Read and classify editorials according to purposes such as to inform, to argue, 
to aducate, to explain, to entertain, to praise, to attack, to defend.... 

Comp>M-e an editorial with a news story on the same subject. Was the news 
explained m any way? Was the editor's opinion expressed? Who decides what 
stand the newspaper shall take on an issue? Should the news media have this 
much influence on the public? 

50, Compare the coverage of the s^ story or event by a b ig ci ty newspaper ind 
y®"'' '^"l "8ek'y. How is the story presente each? Why does the local 
paper probably give more space to the Item? (The local paper may give the 
^'°'"y front page coverage including a photo, while th^ big elty daily may Just 
print a small news item tucked away on an Inside page. Often the local paper 
I ncludei a feature or human : iterest angle.) 

5L Discuss sentence structure of an editorial; what makes an editorial different 
rrom a news story? 
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Have a child find a poIttUi] or historical cartoon. Tell why it is significant 
or why It Is humorous. Explain what chiractari are represented and explain 
the situation or baekground. 

Select TV programs to watch on a certain evaning using the TV schedule In the 
newspaper as a guide. Encourages selectivity. 

Choose several social problems that are currently being covered in the newipiper 
(local political situation^ the crisis at the loo over the bears, vandalism In 
the park, drug related crimes, ecology..,). Form groups of no more than 5 
students for each interest group. The group discusses, researches In the new-- 
paper as to facts and opinions relating to the problem. Consider both '*pro'' and 
''con*' argumenti. Interview adults and other students. The group Is to agree 
on one possible course of action which they feel would be a logical step toward 
the solution of that problem. One group member reports orally to the rest of the 
class. (Often two or three groups choose the saire problem to discuss. It*s 
most Interesting to hear the dj^fferent ways of iolvlng the same problem*) 

Search for the stories, features or editorials or pictures that illustrate the 
following basic truths ; 

Man Is helpless against nature 

Man is not helpless against nature 

Man has a ''human Interest" In animils 

Man Is determined to succeed 

Man loves to laugh 

Man loves children and babies 

Man is Interested in the strange or unuiual 

Man is €ruel 

Man Is kind 

Man has courage 

Clip the example and present orally, (It ii possible to get around the class 

in one 50-minute period although often the class gets "hung up" on some discussion 

point.) 

Note: Develop your own basic truths with your students. 

Ask a student to present oral ly an editorial that means something special to 
him. He may duplicate the editorial and dlitribute i t to the class, or 
present It using the overhead projector. The student conducts the class 
dlicusslon. Hi preparei dlscuislon questions Including iome Items that may be 
argumentative. Include fact and opinion in some aspect of the discussion* 
(The local newspaper is a good source for this activity since the editorials 
usually deal with local Happenings.) 

Pretend you have a scheduled Interview with 7^ , What questions 

would you aik? Role-play It. 



A "specjal" speaker for your class might be a man from the circulation department 
of your newspaper. Ask for a "feature" type presentation of mayhem and mishaps 
in the circulation department. Naturally he explains the process of circulation 
as he tells his anecdotes. How about a photogripher? A reporter? 

Clip ten articles on pollution, ksk a student If he discovered types of 
pollution other than air or water pollution. List the types of pollution he 
found and the nymber of stories dealing with each type. 

Write two paragraphs; a. How he feels pollytion is or has or will affect 

him personal ly 

b. What he as an individual can do about it? 
Notei Heated class discuisioni have started with this activity. 

List and locate all places named on the front page only. Sometimes kids must 
go to the atlas to find them. 

See how many states are mentioned in one issue of the newspaper. (si< imming) 
Someone may want to carry it further and see how many days it takes to mention 
al I 50 states. 

Individual students place a real classified ad In the local newspaper. .Parents 
must give permission to sell the Item. Have reports on responses to the ad, 
the cost, profit, loss. 

Find headlines In a newspaper that may be misleading or that are slanted. 
(Slanted according to whom?) Discuss. 

Headlines advertise the story to follow. Scan a page of a newspaper. Tell which 
headlines catch your eve. Why? Could be style of type, position on page, or 
interest catching. 

Have students clip and select storiei of interest to them. Separate story and 
headline. Then match headlines to the correct story , 

Bring news clippings and Identify the 5 W's (who, what, where, when, why) in mich 
story. Identify the "lead." A sixth W is called a WOWl A wdw uses a startling 
statement as the fl rst sentence of the story. 

Select one aspect of the news, weather , for example. Follow It through for one 
|^«k °r so--weather reports, weather stories, wea charts. . . Create bulletin 
boards. This encourages da 1 ly use of the newspaper. 

Variation: Use o^ current news story. Follow it through day by day. 

Have students find background material about the people or 
location of the story. Follow their leads in discussing 
the information. Note how the story moves from the front 
pages of the newspaper to the inside pages and finally 

disappears. . .,:■.,:■;„-,:. v „ - 



DJsplay the front page of the ntwspaper and a world map on the bulletin board. 
Each day one student seliets what he considers to be the five mo^t importint 
stories of the day. With colorad yarn and pfns, ha connects the front page 
story to the location on the world map. Individuals sign up in advance to 
accept this responsibility. 

Kids tiiink that history is the past. Show them that history li also NOW. Ask 
two or three students to cUp what they think are the five most important stories 
that appear on the front page each day* Put the stories In a folder. At the end 
of one month, have the class decide whether some of these-^-and which ones—will 
be mentioned in history booki in the year 2050. Is history being made now? 

Plan a meal choosing foods mentioned in a grocery ad. Itemize each product 
purchased and the cost. Total the bill. How much change from a $20 bill? 

Discuss diiplay ads. Clip or draw examples of the following ways that adver- 
tisers get people to buy a certain product, (Use examples from magazines and 
TV as wel 1 . ) 

Show the package and the brand name 

A mouth-watering colored picture of it 

Your famny will be as happy as thii one If you use 

People feel axperts should know^ 

People like to use the same thing as the person 
they adml rm^ 

All different kinds of people think it's great 
Be liks wealthy people who use it 
*'That*s where It's at, babyr^ 
Jol ly Green Giant 

I t 's improved; it*s something special. 
We're trying so hard to please you^ 
We took a survey^ 

We don't pol lute the ai r or water when we 
produce 1 1, 

Everyone else will think you're gorgeous 
or handsome If you use It. 

If the Joke is funny enough , you ' 1 1 remember 
the product . 



basic ad 

eye appeal 

happy family appeil 

"in expert says* # 

"famous people say* , J' 
"everybody likes, . *" 
snob appeal 1 
youth appeal 
symbols % 
"it's new!" 
humble approach 
statistics 

concern for the public good 
romantic appeal 
humor 



72. Don't forget the value of good old pleasure reading. Allow kids some relaxing 
time with their newspapers. 



73. Compile a list of abbreviations found in the newspapei-. liood project for one 
or two kids. At the end of their weik, they report and explain. Keep adding 
to the list on the bulletin board. (FBI, UPl, ABM, AP) 

7^. Compile a newspaper booklet. Students must know something about the newspaper 
before they can work effectively with it. So from September through Christmas, 
do different activities using each item on the list. In January, put a booklet 
together. Yes, It's cutting and pasting, and what It amounts to real ly Is a 
review of the newspaper. Working one SO-minute period a day, it takes about 3 
days to complete. 



Directions: Clipped examples, of the fol lowing items should appear in your 
newspaper booklet. Label each example, 

1. An International news story 13. A small ad (box type) 

2. A national news story ]k. A classified ad 

3. A regional news story 15. A cartoon (not a comic strip) 
H. A local news story 16. Horoscope or crossword puzzle 

5. A picture story I7. Some vital statistics 

6. A human interest story 18. A story, ad, or review about local 

7. An editorial entertainment 

a. A "Letter to the Editor" ig. a column (written by a columnist) 

9. The masthead 20. A recipe or story on homemaking 

10. A two column, two-bank headline 21. A radio or TV schedule 

n. A one column, three-bank head 1 ine 22. The Index 

12. A story with a by-line 23. A sports story 

24. A story about weather or a "boxed" weather report 

25. An item about church news or a story found on the financial page. 

5. Look for a recipe In the newspaper-preferably cookies, pie, cake, or some other 
kind of goodie." ff this idea appeals, have someone prepare the food and serve 
!t to the class. If this activity must be graded, guarantee an "A" If the student 
bring a note from home saying the kitchen had been cleaned spotlessly after the 
project. (Public relations, you know, and It always brings a laugh.) Kids like 
to work in pairs on this one. Introduce the vocabulary word "palatable." 

. Draw a "funny" car. Wr! te a classi fled ad to accompany i t . 

. Can your students follow directions? Many aewspapers print step-by-step direction 
on how to fold a pressman's hat. Call your newspaper. There are several advan- 
tages to this onei 

Kids must fol lew exact directions or it won't work. 
It's fun. ^ — , 

Disposes oT excess newspaper In your room at the end of the day 
because the kids wear them on their heads right out the door! 

' Sf^P''! ^ of ways the newspaper can be used after It has been read. 
'Second time around" could be the title. ~~° . 



79. Conduct a speed drill in finding materials through the use of the newspaper index. 

80. Rewrite the horoscope to fit the atmosphere and situation of your classroom or 
school. Good individual project for some student who has the Inspiration and 
the I ncl mat ion. r - - 

81. Write a "Little Known Facts" column. Can be done with small groups. (For soma 
strange reason, this activity always ends fn a "Trivia" column but It's fun.) 
Allow bulletin board space to add new items as they are discovered. 

82. Worl< the crossword puzz]^ in the newspaper. Can be done as a class project when 
HnH^n?^ ' J same paper. Or duplicate one and work it together. (Fearless 
students may have 2k hours to research a word that stumps the class. If he fails 
ne pays some dire penilty. 

83. Students write a classroom column based on Ann Landers type of material, 

"f^^.>'°" tried an OE£owo^ story? Many words in Cngl Ish contain smal ler words 
within them. An oppoword uses the oppoiite of the little word Inside a regular 
word. MlIlAmmni'ght become su^torm or ralncalm. Became would turn Into 
Pg'^e^t. How about together Into tobrlngheK ~ ' — 

The newspaper pjays a minor but important part in the activity. The newspaper 
ooUna ?2i^nnn!" h'' j ] ^ . ^n oppoword vocabulary. The students skim columns 

looking for oppoword possibilities. Bui Id a poss ible vocabulary on the board 
list of words' "e«spaper helps create a diversified 

The object, of course, Is to write a unified paragraph on some specific subject. 



; An oppoword paragraph can be a stopling outcident for stusmoothi The 
paragraph can cause a trewomandous down roar of laughter when r^aH 

f'^^T are not footicapped in this standuat ion once they 
- -'^^'t - "°''"'g^t oppoword paragraphs are wholeicular^T un to do. 

^' feltJr/ ^ir? "''"^ a newipaper story as a basis for the lyric. Select a news, 
feature picture, or human interest story that has high Interest in your grade 
and^subject area Choose a famMlar tune. Individual students may write the 
uT a '"e'thl 'VT' the melody. Roll the pFeno In/ > ind a 

and foJae I ' Tt^:^"^' or sing a capella. Sing it a couple of iimes. laugh 
^VPP^^J^*— Of this activity catches on, you may be singing newspaper songs 
every day for a few weeks.) h h swngs 



Example: (Tune: Raindrops Keep 
(Continued on following page) 



Fal lln' On My Head) 




Heidi jha ; YOUTH'S DEATH 
SMOG RELATED 

Pesticides keep gettin' In my hair 

And just like the guy who tried to talie a breat+i of air 
He didn't last long 
Cuz, smog and pollution got in his lungs 
But there's one thing I know: 
The stuff they send to fill us, will kill us 
It won't be long 'til relatives step up to "will" us 
Pesticides keep gettin' In my hair Composers ; 
And the people are beginning not to care 

They think it's a big Joke Two smiling, 5* 

Sut I'm gonna stop the smog without help proud sixth ■ * 

It's not all right grade boys 

Our ii r Is up tight. 



86. Conduct a Who Am 17" game based on persons recently in the news. (:^o more than 
one week at a time and for only a few minutes, or it palls.) Can limit to front 
page personalities. Promotes scanning front page at least. 

87. Create a col ligt of faces clipped from the newspaper. Display. 

Variations One girl did a collage of animals. It took her a long time though. 

88. Do an advertising "layout" for anything the student might like to sell. Consider 
artwork, slogans, type of print, size, and color. Diiplay. 



